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Fic. 1 Fic. 2 
Etschmiadzin, Monastic Library: Miniatures of the Etschmiadzin Gospel 


Tempietto; Christ Enthroned between Peter and Paul (after Strzygowski) 
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Fic. 3—Cambidge, Fitzwilliam Fic. 4—Drawing of a Miniature of the Etsch- 
Museum: Ivory Plaque. Christ miadzin Gospel. Abraham’s Sacrifice 
Healing the Paralytic; a Prophet (after Strzygowsk1) 


Two Evangelists 





NOTES ON EAST CHRISTIAN MINIATURES 


Cotton Genesis, Gospel of Etschmiadzin, Vienna Genesis, Paris Psalter 
Bible of Leo, Vatican Psalter, Joshua Roll, Petropolitanus XX1 
Paris gr. 510, Menologion of Basil II 


BY C. R. MOREY 


HE scene which is reproduced on the cover of this number of The Art Bulletin 
is perhaps the most charming composition which Early Christian art has left us, 
sustaining as it does the pure melody of Hellenistic allegory, unperturbed as yet 
by obscurant mysticism. It is the third day of Creation, and the Lord Who has 
brought forth the trees and plants looks upon His work, attended by a flight of 

three winged figures which are the delightful impersonations of the Days. The Lord is 
conceived as the Logos, and thus conforms in type to Christ; He wears His hair short and 
curly and carries a scepter-cross. The miniature comes from the Cotton Genesis’ of the 
British Museum and it is only by chance that it is preserved to us, by virtue of the other- 
wise reprehensible habit of borrowing valuable books which was one of the characteristics 
of the famous antiquary Peiresc. Sir Robert Cotton lent him the manuscript in 1618, and 
Veiresc kept it a long time, intending to make engravings of all its miniatures, but Cotton 
having finally insisted on the return of the codex, the drawings for the engravings were 
never finished and only two of them are left. It is fortunate that one of the two preserved 
this miniature, for the manuscript was almost wholly destroyed in the fire that wrecked 


the Cotton Library in 1731, and only blackened fragments of the richly illustrated Genesis 
remain. 


Mr. Lethaby, the latest to study these fragments, assembled an imposing array of 
circumstantial data which indicated that the manuscript was illustrated in Alexandria, 
making incidentally the interesting point that one of the pictures that illustrate the story 
of Joseph gives us a remarkably good, if summary, view of the great pyramids of Gizeh. 
But he unfortunately overlooked the one piece of direct evidence for an Alexandrian origin 
of the miniatures, which is precisely this little curly-headed Logos and His scepter-cross. 

For this type of Christ is the conception of the Saviour which prevails throughout a 
long series of Early Christian ivories dating from the beginning to the middle of the sixth 
century, and ranging in quality of style from the imposing compositions which illustrate 
the life of Jesus on the famous Cathedra of Maximianus in Ravenna to the type of pyxis 
that was sold as souvenir to pilgrims who visited the shrine of St. Menas at Alexandria.” 


1. Bibliography of the Cotton Genesis: Vetusta Monu- 
menta, pub. by the Society of Antiquaries, 1731; Owen, 


similés des miniatures des plus anciens mss. grecs dans la 





Collatio Codicum Cotton., 1778; Westwood, Paleographia 
sacra, 1843-5, color-plate III; Garrucci, Storia dell’ arte 
cristiana, III, pls. 124-5; British Museum, Cat. Ancient 
Mss., Part I, Greek, 1881, p. 20; Tikkanen, Die Genesis- 
Mosaiken von S. Marco in Venedig, 1889; Omont, Fac- 


Bibliothtque Nationale, 1902; W. R. Lethaby, Archao- 
logical Journal, LXIX, 1912, pp. 88 ff.; LXX, 1913, pp. 
162 ff. 

2. The following examples, dating before 700, of Christ 
carrying a cross have been listed by the Princeton Index 
of Christian Art: 
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Compare with the Logos of the Cotton manuscript, for example, the Saviour Who heals 
the Paralytic on a plaque in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge (Fig. 3); the identity 
in coiffure, gesture, pose, and scepter is striking. These ivories have recently been assem- 
bled and discussed as a group by Edward Capps, Jr., in an article in The Art Bulletin, and 
he has pointed out in this article and another of the same periodical on the Style of the 


IVORIES: Bonn, Provincial Museum, pyxis from 
Bavaria (Garrucci, Storia dell’ arie cristiana, V1, pl. 439, 
2); Cairo, Museum, comb from Antinoé (Strzygowski, 
Koptische Kunst, pl. XVII); Cambridge, Fitzwilliam 
Museum, diptych (Garrucci, Storia, VI, pl. 452, 1, 2); 
Etschmiadzin, Monastery, book-covers (Strzygowski, 
Byzantinische Denkmeler, I, pi. 1); Florence, Museo 
Nazionale, pyxis (Garrucci, Storia, VI, pl. 437, 5; here 
the type is used for the Infant Jesus of the Epiphany); 
Legnano, Trotti collection, from the Stroganoff collection, 
panel from the Cathedra of Maximianus (Garrucci, Storia, 
VI, pl. 418, 3); Naples, Museum, panel from the Cathedra 
of Maximianus (Garrucci, Storia, VI, pl. 419, 3); New 
York, Metropolitan Museum, pyxis (Edward Capps, Jr., 
The Art Bulletin, IX, 1927, p. 8, note 43, fig. 5); Paris, 
Bibliothéque Nationale, book-covers (Garrucci, Storia, 
VI, pl. 458, 1, 2); Paris, Musée de Cluny, pyxis (Garrucci, 
Storia, VI, pl. 438, 4); Paris, Cluny, pyxis (Garrucci, 
Storia, VI, pl. 439, 3; see also Edward Capps, Jr., |. c. 
Pp. 7, note 29, where this pyxis is identified with that from 
St. Maclou, Bar-sur-Aube, which was listed as a separate 
pyxis by Von Sybel, Chrisiliche Antike, II, p. 253); Paris, 
Louvre, the Barberini diptych (Rémische Quartalschrift, 
1912, p. 4, fig. 1); Paris, Louvre, pyxis from La Voute- 
Chilhac (Rohault de Fleury, La Messe, V, pl. CCCLXVII); 
Pesaro, Cathedral, pyxis (Garrucci, Storia, VI, pl. 439, 1); 
Ravenna, Cathedral sacristy, panels of the Cathedra of 
Maximianus (Garrucci, Storia, VI, pl. 418, 4; pl. 410, 1); 
Ravenna, Museum, book-cover from Murano (Garrucci, 
Storia, VI, pl. 456); Rome, Vatican Library, Museo 
Cristiano, pyxis (Edward Capps, Jr., The Art Bulletin, 
IX, 1927, pp. 331-340); Vienna, Figdor Collection, pyxis 
(Rom. Quart. 1898, p. 37, fig. 6). An imitation of the 
type, but with the hair falling on the shoulders in Caro- 
lingian or post-Carolingian fashion, is found on a pyxis of 
the Sneyd collection at Keele Hall (Garrucci, Storia, VI, 
pl. 439, 4) and on the four plaques of the Micheli collection 
in Paris (Garrucci, Storia, pl. 448). Capps, J. c., has 
already pointed out that the Micheli plaques are medieval 
imitations of Early Christian iconography, and the same is 
true in my opinion of the Sneyd pyxis. 


LAMPS: About twenty lamps are known which display 
a short-haired Christ, standing on a serpent or beasts, and 
usually planting upon the body of the animal under his 
feet the long arm of a cross; occasionally the cross is 
shortened and lifted so that it approaches the scepter of 
our type. The ultimate provenance of these lamps, so iar 
as it is known, is Egypt and Africa. Cf. E. Baldwin Smith, 
Early Christian Iconography, pp. 150 ff.; De Rossi, 
Bullettino di archeologia cristiana, 1867, p. 12; 1874, Pp. 130; 
1890, p. 13; Delattre, Rev. de l’art chrét., 1892, p. 136; 1893, 
Pp. 37; Héron de Villefosse, Le Musée archéologique, 1871, 
I, pp. 113-117. 





MINIATURES: Etschmiadzin, Monastery, Gospels in 
Armenian (Christ enthroned between Sts. Peter and Paul; 
Strzygowski, Byz. Denkm. I, pl. II, 2); London, British 
Museum, Cotton Genesis (Garrucci, Storia; ITI, pl. 124, 4). 


MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTS: A terra cotta paten 
from Alexandria, with a beardless figure, flanked by putti, 
holding a large gemmed cross (Leclercq in Cabrol, Dic- 
tionnaire de l’archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie, s. v. 
Croix, fig. 3422; it is difficult to identify the figure as 
Christ); Berlin, Antiquarium (Von Gans collection) gold 
medallion from Egypt, adorned with a relief of the Miracle 
of Cana, in which a short-haired beardless Christ touches 
the jars with a cross-scepter (Dennison, A Gold Treasure 
of the Late Roman Period, Univ. of Michigan Studies, 
Humanistic Series, X11, pl. X V1); Cairo, Museum, earthen- 
ware vessel-cover (Strzygowski, Koptische Kunst, p. 248, 
no. 7142; this figure may be that of a saint); a terra cotta 
basin found at Orléans, with an incised design representing 
a short-haired, beardless figure, holding a cross-staff that 
rests on the head of a serpent beneath his feet, probably 
Christ (Cabrol, op. cit., s. v. Basilic, fig. 1391); Ravenna, 
Orthodox Baptistery, stucco relief (youthful Christ, holding 
a book, and a cross over His shoulder, trampling a lion and 
serpent; Wilpert, Die rémischen Mosaiken und Malereien 
der kirchlichen Bauten, I, fig. 11); Rome, Vatican, bronze 
medallion, beardless Christ with short hair, holding a cross, 
with two angels, and two stags drinking from the Rivers, 
two trees, and two stars (Garrucci, Storia, VI, pl. 480, 5); 
Strassburg, Forrer collection, textile from Akmim (Forrer, 
Frithchristliche Aliertiimer aus Achmim-Panopolis, pl. 
XVIII, 1; this figure is conceivably a St. George); Syracuse, 
stamped terra cotta basin bottom (a short-haired, nimbed, 
beardless figure, holding a long cross and blessing; Garrucci, 
Storia, VI, pl. 466, 1). 

MOSAICS: The examples of Ravenna (Chapel of S. 
Pier Crisologo; Tomb of Galla Placidia; S. Michele 
in Affricisco, now at Berlin) show a variant in the 
long hair of the Saviour that falls upon the shoulders; the 
example in the tympanum of the city gate of Ravenna, as 
depicted in the nave mosaics of S. Apollinare Nuovo, is too 
uncertain to be of use in this connection. The examples of 
Christus Crucifer in the Early Christian mosaics of Rome 
(S. Lorenzo f. 1. m.; S. Paolo f. 1. m., S. Teodoro) are all 
of the bearded type. 


The SARCOPHAGI frequently, and particularly in the 
columnar division, display the type of Christ holding a 
cross, but the cross is of the long variety, and the Saviour’s 
hair is long (Apt, Cathedral; two examples in the Museum 
of Arles; Avignon, Museum; an unpublished sarcophagus 
in the Museo Archeologico at Milan, no. 453; a lost 
sarcophagus reproduced in Peiresc’s drawings in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, and in Le Blant, Etude sur les 
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Consular Diptychs* the peculiarities of style and iconography which show that the group 
was produced in Egypt. The Cathedra of Maximianus is assigned now by the majority of 
scholars to Alexandria; the specific evidence for this attribution was fully set forth ten 
years ago by Baldwin Smith.* The only one of our group of ivories whose ultimate prove- 
nance is known is a comb which was found at Antinoé in Egypt, but another which shows 
the characteristic style of the group displays as well the figure of St. Menas between two 
kneeling camels, which marks the object as produced for the pilgrim trade at Alexandria. 


Our little Logos then may be accepted as a sort of artistic trade-mark which stamps a 
‘made in Alexandria” on the works of art in which it occurs. Or rather it may be so 
accepted if we can explain why a Saviour with short curly hair carries the cross as a scepter 
in a miniature of a Gospel Book (Fig. 2) written in Armenian in the tenth century and now 
preserved in a monastery at Etschmiadzin—sufficiently remote from Egypt and Alexandria! 

But it is to be noted that the Gospel Book of Etschmiadzin is one of the famous pasticci 
of mediaeval art, since Strzygowski has shown that while its Armenian text is signed and 
dated in the year 989 A. D. the illuminated pages forming a separate gathering of eight 
leaves in the front of the book and the two leaves with miniatures on each page that are 
sewn in on cut-off guards at its end, are not the work of the Armenian scriptorium in which 
the text was written (“after old and true models,” says the subscription), since this has 
left some very dubious examples of its skill in drawing in the form of crude marginal 
miniatures in the text, and the author of these could not possibly have done the pictures 
and ornament of the first gathering. The ivory plaques which form the covers of the book 
belong in style and iconography to that same group of Alexandrian works which was noted 
above as exhibiting our type of the sceptered short-haired Christ. The covers and minia- 
tures are thus earlier works reused by the Armenian who put the book together in the tenth 
century. 

If the ivory covers are Alexandrian, and the miniatures were not made for the manuscript, 
its present location tells us nothing at all as to the nationality or school of the miniaturists, 
and we must deduce this information from the miniatures themselves. The arcaded frames 
that form such fertile ground for vegetation (Fig. 2) are familiar to us as first cousins to the 
similar frames for the canon tables (lists of parallel passages in the Gospels) of the Syriac 
Gospel Book of the Laurentiana at Florence (Fig. 32), written by the monk Rabula in the 
Mesopotamian monastery of Zagba in 586 A. D. Furthermore, the Armenian scribe found 
these frames empty and filled the first nine pages of them with the Hypothesis (explanation 
of the canon tables) and his own canons, in Armenian. The tenth page was decorated with 


sarcophages chrétiens d’Arles, p. 68, pl. LXVIII; the Antiquarium. In the type of the triumphant Saviour 
sarcophagus of Probus in St. Peter’s, Rome; a sarcophagus trampling the beasts of Psalm XCI, on the lamps, the cross 
from the Vatican cemetery in the Lateran). is usually long and planted on the head of a beast; some- 


It is to be noted that of the above categories into which 
the examples have been classed, the only one which con- 
sistently parallels the type of the Cotton Genesis in the use 
of the cross as a scepter is that of the ivories; to which may 
be added the scepter held by the enthroned Christ of the 
Gospel of Etschmiadzin. Somewhat more removed from 
this notion of the cross is its use in the manner of a 
magician’s wand by the Christ Who performs the miracle 
of Cana on the gold medallion from Egypt in tae Berlin 


times it is carried over the shoulder, as also in some of the 
miscellaneous objects. The types of Christus Crucifer in 
the sarcophagi and mosaics depart from that of the Cotton 
manuscript in giving the Saviour long hair, and even a 
beard. 

3. The Art Bulletin, IX, 1926-27, pp. 331-340; X, 
1927-28, pp. 61-102. 

4. The Alexandrian Origin of the Chair of Maximianus, 
in Amer. Jour. of Archaeology, 1917, pp. 22-38. 
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the tempietto illustrated in Fig. 1, while pages 11-15 have figured miniatures. Now the 
first three of these groups of figures are inserted in the same sort of frames which are used 
for the canon pages, but the last two, representing the Virgin and Child and the Sacrifice 
of Isaac, are inclosed in “three-band”’ borders, i. e., consisting of two dark bands separated 
by a slender line of lighter hue (Fig. 4), which is the type of border used in the Cotton 
Genesis. This suggests that two hands were at work at the miniatures of the first gathering 
of the Etschmiadzin Gospel Book, and inasmuch as the figured groups have the air of 
being fitted to spaces within the arcaded frames which were not designed for them it would 
seem likely that these frames, in the case of the three miniatures mentioned, were designed 
like the others for canon tables, and the insertion of the figure groups was an afterthought 
on the part of another artist who also did the two last miniatures of the gathering that are 
inclosed in the “three-banded” borders. 


Now the arcaded frames with their little gardens of fruits and flowers and birds on top 
belong quite clearly to the Syrian style of illumination, but the figure groups of this set of 
miniatures do not march with other Syrian figure drawing, being quite different, for 
example, from the halting imitation of Hellenistic figure design such as is found in the 
miniatures of the Gospel of Rabula, and much closer in its frank flatness and reduction of 
form to line, in its clean-cut handling of the latter, and in the lack of weight in the paper 
dolls which it invites us to believe are human beings to the frescoed saints that one finds 
on the walls of the chapels of Bawit and Saqqara in Egypt, of the sixth and seventh 
centuries (Fig. 5). And if we interrogate the iconography of the other figured miniatures of 
the series it becomes evident that we have to do with an artist working in the tradition of 
Coptic style, if not an Egyptian himself. In one of them (Fig. 4) we find Abraham sacrific- 
ing Isaac at an altar which stands at the top of a flight of steps and is fashioned after the 
manner of “Isis” altars actually found in Alexandria or represented in Alexandrian stele, 
with its upper edge scalloped into a trilobate silhouette. This detail in the Sacrifice of Isaac 
determines according to Alison Smith (MacDonald) an Egyptian inspiration for the 
scene.® 


To the same training in Coptic iconography we may therefore attribute the curly- 
haired Saviour Who holds the scepter-cross, seated between Peter and Paul (Fig. 2). The 
mixture of Egyptian with Syrian style and iconography need not surprise us if we remember 
the close connection existing between the Monophysite Churches of Egypt and Syria in 
the sixth and seventh centuries, the Syrian monasteries that were founded on the Nile, 
the employment of Alexandrian workmen by Modestus when he undertook the restoration 
of Jerusalem’s holy places after the Persian raid of 614,° and the obvious “ give-and-take”’ 
in iconographic notions that tends to obliterate the distinction between Syro-Palestinian 
and Alexandrian-Coptic work of the sixth and seventh centuries. 

We may return then to the Cotton Genesis with faith unshaken, so far as the Etschmiad- 
zin example is concerned, in the validity of the youthful Logos and His cruciform scepter 
as a sign manual of Alexandrian workmanship, and agree with Mr. Lethaby. This final 


5. The Iconography of the Sacrifice of Isaac in Early note 57. Cf. also Rostovtzeff, Rémische Mitteilungen, 
Christian Art, in Amer. Jour. Arch., 1922, pp. 159-169. IgIt, p. 66. 
‘Against Dalton’s derivation of this type of altar from the 6. J. Breck, Bull. of the Metropolitan Museum, New 


Persian fire altar, see Capps, Ari Bull., X, 1927-28, p. 73, York, XIV, 1919, pp. 242-244. 
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Fic. 5—Bawit, Chapel III: Fresco of Enthroned 
Madonna with Saints (after Clédat) 
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Fic. 6—Venice, St. Mark’s: Mosaics in Narthex. Creation Scenes 








of Noah 





Fic. 8—Vienna, Staatsbibliothek: Miniature of the Vienna 
Genesis. Noah’s Drunkenness (after Wickhoff) 
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Fic. 9—Vienna, Staatsbhibliothek: Miniature of the Vienna 
Genesis. The Flood (after Wickhoff) 
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confirmation of the long-suggested attribution of the Genesis to Alexandria would be of 
inestimable importance were it not for that disastrous fire of 1731. What a flood of light 
would be thrown on the Alexandrian style in late antiquity if we had intact those 
picturesque landscapes and architectural vistas whose tantalizing fragments now intrigue 
the eye! 

For partial compensation in this loss we may thank J. J. Tikkanen of Helsingfors, who, 
in one of the most brilliant pieces of archaeological reconstruction ever accomplished in 
the field of mediaeval art, proved that the Genesis mosaics that decorate the cupolas of the 
narthex of St. Mark’s at Venice were copied, if not from the Cotton Genesis itself, at least 
from an illustrated manuscript so much like it that the mosaics may serve as a sound 
substitute for the first twenty or so of the missing miniatures, due allowance being given 
to the capacities of the mosaic artist of the thirteenth century in the direction of 
conventionality and lifelessness. Mr. Lethaby has himself notably confirmed Tikkanen’s 
discovery by showing that the distribution of the miniatures on the pages of the Cotton 
manuscript indicates that there were just twenty-six miniatures devoted to the story of 
Genesis as there are twenty-six mosaic pictures of the Genesis scenes in St. Mark’s. 


In the first dome of the narthex (Fig. 6) the drama of Creation unfolds itself as once it 
did in the Cotton Genesis. The Dove broods over the waters; light appears and is divided 
from darkness by the Logos, with the winged figure of the First Day hovering over the 
orbs. In the next picture the Logos divides the waters by the firmament on the second day 
duly recorded by a second winged figure which joins the first. Next the Creator separates 
the land and sea, and in the following picture creates the trees and plants, attended by three 
Days. The identity of this composition in essential respects with Peiresc’s copy of the 
Cotton miniature, reproduced as our cover design, is obvious and may serve to show the 
reader the importance of Tikkanen’s discovery. From this compartment the story passes 
into the second zone and the successive days of Creation may be followed by the increasing 
number of their personifications until the group reaches seven, in the compartment to the 
left below our picture of the Third Day. “Et benedixit diet septimo;’’ the Seventh Day 
bows his head to receive the blessing of the enthroned Creator. 

Passing through the history of Adam and Eve, and the story of Cain and Abel, we come 
to the account of the Flood, of Noah’s sacrifice and drunkenness, his cursing of Ham, and 
his burial, all of which is depicted in the mosaics on the soffit of the arch adjacent to the 
Creation cupola. On one side of the arch (Fig. 7) we see Noah tasting the wine of his 
vineyard, and next the inebriated patriarch naked in bed, with Ham viewing his nakedness, 
and telling of it to Shem and Japheih. These two accordingly cover their father in the next 
c.mpartment, “icedexies retrorsum,” while Noah in tle uext picture curses the prying 
son in the presence of his brothers. Then follows the burial of Noah. 

Now this series of scenes throws welcome light on a puzzle inherent in one of the 
miniatures of the famous Genesis of Vienna (Fig. 8), in which we see the vine arching 
laterally as in the mosaic of St. Mark’s but under it we find the patriarch, not sampling its 
fruit but seated in the act of cursing Ham, who is here accompanied by the infant Canaan. 
To the right we see Ham coming out of his father’s chamber to tell his brethren, as at 
St. Mark’s, but inside the chamber we see not his spying upon his father but the two brothers 
in the act of covering their father, and rendered by the unskilful miniaturist as if they were 
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walking away, the “walking backward” having been altogether beyond his feeble powers of 
portrayal. The Vienna miniature is evidently syncopated, since there is no proper sequence 
of the incidents, but until one compared it with the series of scenes in the mosaics of 
St. Mark’s it was difficult to see how the artist got it so mixed up. With this comparison 
in mind it is easy to see that the miniaturist has condensed a sequence like that of 
St. Mark’s, which we must suppose to have existed in the Cotton Genesis as well; the two 
scenes in the interior of Noah’s chamber are combined into one, and the space under the 
vine is utilized for the group of the cursing of Ham. 


This being the case we may probably rightly assume a similar combination of two scenes 
in the miniature of the Flood, which in the Vienna Genesis (Fig. 9) is remarkably like the 
mosaic of the Flood in St. Mark’s (Fig. 10) both in the lines that represent the rain and the 
attempts at foreshortening visible in some of the floating bodies. The miniaturist seems to 
have added the Ark from an adjacent composition, transforming its stepped mastaba-like 
roof into a sort of Mesopotamian ziggurat. The conclusion that imposes itself from these 
comparisons is that the artists of the Vienna Genesis had before them a Genesis illustrated 
after the manner of the Cotton manuscript, and that we are to seek the archetypes of the 
Vienna miniatures not in Asia Minor, where the manuscript was written and decorated, 
but in Alexandria. 


This would help to solve an otherwise puzzling problem, viz., the appearance in the 
miniatures of the Vienna Genesis of the same picturesque landscape composed in depth, 
which is still visible in the mountain views and seascapes, and architectural perspectives 
that appear dimly in the fragments of the Cotton Genesis. The Vienna Genesis belongs 
unquestionably to the same Anatolian school which produced the miniatures of the 
Gospel Book of Rossano and of the fragment of Matthew from Sinope in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale at Paris, yet these two show no trace whatever of the perspective background 
which crops up again and again in the Vienna manuscript. There is again not enough 
difference in date between the Genesis (though it is unquestionably earlier than the 
Rossanensis and Sinopensis) and these two manuscripts, to account for the disappearance, 
between the date of the Genesis and that of its later congeners, of the landscape which 
constitutes the striking feature of the Vienna miniatures. The conclusion must be that 
this perspective background is not indigenous to the Anatolian school, but borrowed from 
the manuscript that its artists copied. 


There were, I think, six of these artists’ who worked on the forty-eight miniatures of 
the Genesis. The one who did the initial miniatures and who had the lion’s share of the 





7. Bibliography of the Vienna Genesis: Garrucci, 
Storia, III, pls. 112-113; Kraus, Geschichte der christlichen 


fourteen folios were combined in seven unions, I-II, III-IV, 
V-VI, VII-VIII, [X-X, XV-XVI, XXTII-XXIV; two 











Kunst, I, p. 465; H artel and Wickhoff, Die Wiener Genesis 
(reproductions of the miniatures, description of the manu- 
script, and critique of the style); Wulff, Alichristliche und 
byzantinische Kunst, I, p. 298; Dalton, Byzantine Art and 
Archeology, p. 444. The leaves of the manuscript are now 
separated and placed under glass, but Hartel’s description 
shows that they were formerly combined into double sheets 
as follows: Folios XI-XIV and XIX-XXII were gathered 
in two binions XI XII XIII XIV XIX XX XXI XXII; 
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folios, XVII and XVIII, were unconnected with any other. 
The illustration of manuscripts, when several artists were 
employed, was usually arranged by distributing the 
gatherings among the miniaturists; following this rule, 
we find in fact that the gatherings can be distributed 
among six artists (not five, as Wickhoff concluded, follow- 
ing, apparently, the erroneous principle that the miniatures 
by one hand must necessarily be consecutive). These six 
we may name A, B, C, D, E, F, and assign to them the 
gatherings as follows: 
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Fic. to—Venice, St. Mark’s: Mosaics in Narthex. The Flood 








Fic. 11—Vienna, Staatsbibliothek: Miniature of the Vienna Genesis 
Jacob’s Compact with Laban (after Wickhoff) 





Fic. 12—Vienna, Staatsbibliothek: Miniature of the Vienna Genesis 
Joseph Sent to His Brethren (after Wickhoff) 








13—Vienna, Staatsbibliothek: Miniature of the Vienna Genesis 
Joseph Interprets the Dream of Pharaoh (after Wickhoff) 








Fic. 14—Vienna, Staatsbibliothek: Miniature of the Vienna Genesis 
Reuben Demands Benjamin of Jacob (after Wickhoff) 





Fic. 15—Vienna, Staatsbibliothek: Miniature of the Vienna Genesis 
Jacob Blesses the Sons of Joseph (after Wickhoff) 
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work (miniatures 1-16, 21-28) makes his figures large and achieves but little depth in his 
background (Fig. 8). But the others show far more ability to wnderstand and reproduce 
the backgrounds of their model, as, for instance, the second artist, whose curly-headed 
figures are reduced in scale, as compared with the first painter, to make them fit the de4per 
landscape and more distant viewpoint from which he conceives his scenes (Fig. 11). An 
even better understanding of his picturesque archetype is shown by the third artist, who 
tells so charmingly (Fig. 12) the story of Joseph’s departure to his brethren, his parting 
with little Benjamin, his meeting with the man who directed him to Dothan. In the angel, 
of whom there is no mention in the text of Genesis, we may probably recognize an Alexan- 
drian personification such as the Days of the Cotton manuscript; the column with its fillet 
is an old favorite of Hellenistic landscape found frequently in the frescoes of Pompeii, and 
the same attention to picturesque detail giving the effect of distance introduced the 
building on the mountain to the right, which the archetype, or the Anatolian copyist, has 
Christianized into a basilican church. 

The fourth painter, who did miniatures 33 to 36 inclusive, is more successful in preserving 
the idyllic quality of the Hellenistic landscape (Fig. 13); the bits of architecture which 
serve to symbolize his interiors are sharply foreshortened into depth, draped in Pompeian 
fashion with awnings or fillets, and sometimes thrown into relief by the juxtaposition of a 
tree—another favorite motif with Campanian painters and the sculptors of the landscape 
reliefs of the same period. The fifth painter (Fig. 14) is still occupied with the perspective 
background, but he throws it out of focus by a faint impressionistic rendering of walls, 
exedras, and portals, with now and then a little walled city in the distance. With the sixth 
painter (who has a mannerism of painting the legs of -his figures dark with white streaks 
across them) the landscape has become mostly a summary rendering of mountainside 
(Fig. 15). A 

Wickhoff notes that the miniatures from no. 34 on are painted on a colored bckground 
whereas all but one (the Rainbow group) of the preceding compositions are paint™J directly 
on the vellum. From this and the character of the work of the last three painters (minia- 
tures 33-48) he deduced that the painstaking style of the previous group had delayed the 
work so much that “fresco” or “easel” painters were called in to finish it, one of whom had 
already assisted in the Rainbow picture, which has also the painted background of the 


A depicts the hair in parallel locks; renders little or no D employs a unified layout of scene and setting, a 





distance in his landscape; gives large scale to his figures; 
renders interiors by section. Miniatures 1-16, 21-28 on 
folios I-VIII (the first four unions), and XI-XIV (the 
first binion). 

B uses curly hair and a small scale in his figures, pro- 
portioned to his more distant conception of landscape. 
Miniatures 17-20 on folios IX-X (fifth union). 

C, in sharp contrast to the preceding two, exhibits a 
bold modeling of the nude and a marked opposition of 
lights and darks; he is strongly Hellenistic in the details of 
architecture, his picturesque landscape, the freedom of his 
postures, and the symbolic rendering of interiors (i, e., 
not by section, but by some characteristic feature, such 
as a doorway or an exedra). Miniatures 29-32, on folios 
XV-XVI (sixth union). 


odiagnal perspective in his architecture, and stringy hair. 
Miniatures 33-36, on folios XVII, XVIII (the unconnected 
folios). 

E is a poor draughtsman, using a faint, impressionistic 
architecture and sketchy legs and feet; his handling of 
light and shade is coarse, coming out particularly in the 
heavy contour given the jaw; he uses symbolic intericrs, 
and is fond of little walled cities in the distance. Minia- 
tures 37-44, on folios XIX-XXII (second binion). 

F uses a Christ type for his aged heads, and a high- 
placed eye in the face of Joseph; his chiaroscuro is looser 
and more suave than is the case with the preceding painter; 
a mannerism of this miniaturist is the drawing of the legs 
in black silhouette with white streaks acrossthem. Minia- 
tures 45-48, on folios XXIII-XXIV (seventh union). 
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final series. Thus Wickhoff accounts for the large scale of the figures, the unified composi- 
tion, and the aspect of an easel picture which characterize the final third of the illustrations 
of the Genesis. 

This explanation suits the case better than that of Ainalov, who supposed that the 
“easel pictures” were copied from actual “pictures” and not from the same manuscript 
model which is to be assumed for the first and larger portion of the series. For it is to be 
noted that in spite of the more arrangé effect of the final miniatures, their action is still 
predominantly from left to right, as is the case in the main with the preceding series. 
There seems no reason therefore to consider the variety of handling as an indication of 
different models, but rather as reflecting the different reactions and capacities of a group 
of artists confronted with the task of reproducing or adapting a single model in an 
unfamiliar style. 

The outstanding feature of this model must have been its perspective background, and 
the miniaturists of the Genesis handle it with varying degrees of awkwardness. The 
figures are seldom in scale with it; in the hands of the first and second painters (Fig. 11) 
the mountainside becomes invariably a triangle removed to one side of the picture to 
avoid its combination with the actors in the scene and the consequent problem of depth. 
The same is true even of the dextrous draftsmanship of painter no. 3; and no. 4 also, in 
spite of his evident delight in the architectural picturesque, nevertheless finds it convenient 
to keep such motifs out of the way of his figures and to leave the architecture at times in 
impressionistic incompleteness (Fig. 13). The sketchiness of the background motifs of 
painters no. 5 and no. 6 (Figs. 14 and 15) has been pointed out above. All through the 
series one senses a translation into two dimensions of a three-dimensional archetype. 

The format of this archetype is indicated throughout those miniatures which have not 
been turned into “easel” pictures by the very frequent division into two registers or 
strips, and is particularly clear in Fig. 16, which reproduces the incident of Jacob’s crossing 
the ford Jabbok and his wrestling with the angel. The model which the artists copied was 
evidently a rotulus like that of the Book of Joshua in the Vatican Library (Fig. 17), 
which was divided into sections for adaptation to book form. Sometimes the artist repro- 
duced one section in his miniature, as was particularly the case with the freer translation 
adopted by the “easel” painters at the end of the manuscript, but more often one section 
was superimposed upon another, the details of landscape and architecture being rearranged 
to suit the copyist’s two-dimensional prepossessions. The interest of the miniature just 
mentioned lies in the fact that here the two sections have not been severed, but the bridge 
across Jabbok is twisted backward to maintain the continuity of the scene, which in the 
original developed from left to right. This miniature explains why the action from left 
to right of the upper zone is so often reversed in the lower, in the pictures consisting of 
two registers. 

The assumption of a model like the Rotulus of Joshua is confirmed by the fact that the 
Vienna Genesis, like the Rotulus, is a picture book rather than an illustrated text, at least 
in the sense that in both cases the text is not complete but excerpted with reference to the 
illustrations. That the rotulus copied was Alexandrian is indicated not only by its per- 
spective background of landscape and architecture, found also in the Cotton Genesis, and 
foreign to Anatolian tradition, but by certain other features in which Egyptian rather than 

















Fic. 16—Vienna, Staatsbibliothek: Miniature of the Vienna Genesis 
Jacob Wrestles with the Angel (after Wickhoff) 





Fic. 17-——-Rome, Vatican Library: Detail of the Rotulus of Joshua 
/ 2 7 Z 
Execution of the King of Ai (after Vatican Facsimiie) 








Fic. 18—Paris, Louvre: Detail of the Barberini Ivory Plaque 
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Asiatic usage are reflected. One is the flying “trumpet” fold with peculiarly upward 
cast, which is a persistent feature of the Alexandrian ivories listed in note 2, and 
visible in the mantles of the barbarians bringing gifts in the lower panel of the Barberini 
plaque (Fig. 18) as well as in the mantles of Jacob and his angelic opponent as they wrestle 
near the ford of Jabbok (Fig. 16). Further indications of Alexandrian tradition crop up 
here and there in the Vienna miniatures: the couch and colonnade which form the back- 
ground for the temptation of Joseph by Potiphar’s wife reappear in abbreviated form on 
the Cathedra of Maximianus, the ivory panels of which form the nucleus of the Alexandrian 
group above-mentioned, and the type used for the aged Jacob is the same both in the 
miniatures and on the Cathedra. Indeed the emphasis placed upon the tale of Joseph in 
both Cathedra and Genesis—the whole back of the Cathedra, and twenty-one out of forty- 
eight miniatures in the Genesis being devoted to his story—points to Alexandria and 
Egypt as the locality that would be disproportionately interested in this hero of Egyptian 
Jews and Christians. Still another feature, strange to Asiatic tradition but familiar to 
Alexandrian practice, is the use of abstract personifications, some trace of which survives 
in the female figure, probably an impersonation of Repentance, which accompanies Adam 
and Eve as they leave the Garden of Eden. We have already seen an explanation of the 
angel, unmotivated by the text, who pilots Joseph on his way to his brethren (Fig. 12), 
as a possible translation of an Alexandrian personification like the Days of the Cotton 
Genesis. The lavish use of such figures in Christian Egypt is sufficiently attested by the 
Faith, Hope, Justice, and Prayer that are rendered by female figures on the ceiling of 
El-Bagawat and similar figures at Bawit. 

But the strongest evidence for an Alexandrian model lies after all in the perspective 
background, an exotic element in the school to which the Genesis belongs, and awkwardly 
handled as such by the miniaturists of this manuscript. What could be done with it by 
an artist to whom the tradition was native and familiar, even at a date much farther 
advanced into the Middle Ages, may be seen in the miniatures of the Paris Psalter.*® 
Viewing the beautiful composition of David the Harper (Fig. 19), one sees what the original 
of the Genesis miniatures must have been. Here is the column with its fillet that we saw 
in the landscape of Joseph’s journey to his brethren (Fig. 12); the mountain god of Bethie- 
hem crouches at the foot of the mountain slope that is so conventionally rendered in the 
Genesis miniatures. Tree foliage relieves the hardness of the rock on which Melody and 
David sit; to the left above is the distant Bethlehem. There is no glaring disproportion 
between the size of the figures and their setting; the composition expands as naturally 
into depth as do those of the Vienna Genesis into lateral extension. 


8. Bibliothéque Nationale, gr. 139. Bibliography: 
Waagen, Kunst und Kiinstler in Paris, Berlin, 1833, p. 217; 
Labarte, Hist. des arts industriels, III, Paris, 1866, p. 46; 
Bordier, Description des miniatures et des ornements des 
mss. grecs de la Bibl. Nat., Paris, 1883, p. 4; Kondakov, 
Hist. de Vart byzantin, Il, p. 41; Bayet, L’art byzentin, 
p. 160; Tikkanen, Die Psalterillustration im Mittelalter, 
Helsingfors, 1897, p. 112; Dobbert, Repertorium fiir 
Kunstwissenschaft, XXI, 1898, p. 15; J. von Schlosser, 
Beitrdge zur Kumstgeschichte des friihen Mitielaliers 
(Sitzungsber. Akad. Wiss. phil.-hist. Kl. Bd. 123, 1890), 
p. 162; Wickhoff, Jahrb. Ocesterreichischen Kunstsammlun- 
gen, XIV, 1893, p. 199; idem, Wiener Genesis, p. 92; Kraus, 


Gesch. der christl. Kunst, 1896, I, p. 453; Strzygowski, 
Die Miniaturen.des serbischen Psalters, p. 123; idem, Eine 
alexandrinische Weltchronik (Denkschriften Wiener Akade- 
mie, phil.-hist., Kl. 1906), p. 182; Omont, Facsimilés des 
plus anciens mss. grecs de la Bibl. Nat., pls. I-XV, with 
text; Berliner, Zur Datierung der Miniaturen des Cod. Par. 
gr. 139, 1911; Birt, Die Buchrolle in der Kunst, Leipzig, 
1907, Pp. 290; Millet, in A. Michel, Hist. de Part, I, 
Pp. 222-223; Dalton, Byzantine Art and Archaeology, pp. 
448, 468; Diehl, Manuel d’art byzantin, and ed., Paris, 
1925, p. 607; Myrtilla Avery, Alexandrian Style at S. 
Maria Antiqua, in Art Bull., VII, 1925, pp. 145, 148. 
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It-is true that this power of re-creating the antique, inherent in this miniature down to 
such details as the mountain god, whose posture repeats the formula used in the Odyssey 
landscapes of Augustus’ time, is not present in all the hands that were engaged on the 
Psalter’s miniatures. The Coronation of David (Fig. 20), patterned after the ceremony 
of the elevation of the emperor which was introduced into Roman custom by the barbarian 
elements of the army in the fourth century, is by a hand which has even more difficulty in 
managing architectural background and free movement than the illustrators of the Vienna 
Genesis. The same contrast is seen in the miniatures of David killing the lion, encouraged 
by the personification of Force (Fig. 21), and that in which the women of Israel are depicted 
glorifying David, to the evident uneasiness of Saul (Fig. 22). The clumsy handling of 
landscape and architecture here is fully matched by the lack of articulation in the figures; 
Saul’s attendant, for instance, looks out toward the scene and the spectator in spite of the 
fact that his head is placed on a body in rear view. The other miniature is, in contrast, 
full of lively movement and ample space; the same figure that peeped around the rock 
behind the harping David emerges from the same place here; here again is the column, 
and the distant view of architecture. 

The hand of this artist is seen again in the miniature of Moses on Sinai, with the mount 
personified by the naked figure in the lower left corner (Fig. 23). He repeats here the rocky 
ledges of the harping David and the killing of the lion, while in the Prayer of Isaiah, who 
stands between personifications of Night and Dawn (Fig. 24), he fills his background with 
the impressionistic foliage that rises behind David in the miniature of Fig. 19. Night has 
the same beautifully domed head and Hellenistic features, the same clasping of the tunic 
on one shoulder only, and the same rectangular fold in the center of the waist below the 
girdle, which mark her sisters Melody and Force. 


We find our artist again employed on the two miniatures that represent the Crossing of 
the Red Sea (Fig. 25) and the answer to Hezekiah’s prayer for longer life (Fig. 26) after 
his demise had been predicted by Isaiah. The “degrees” of the story were translated as 
“steps” in the Greek version, so that the hope of divine favor is here rendered as the 
shadow of the sun retreating up the steps of the king’s house. In both miniatures we see 
our artist’s characteristics plainly: Night in the Red Sea miniature deploys her veil over 
her head as she does in the Prayer of Isaiah; the Abyss, who pulls Pharaoh into the depths 
by the hair of his head, is the same boldly modeled figure that represents the mountain of 
Sinai (Fig. 23); the Prayer who stands behind the orant Hezekiah (Fig. 26) has the same 
noble head that our painter gave his personifications in the other miniatures, and the same 
rectangular motif below her girdle. Hezekiah has the face of Pharaoh (Fig. 25), of Moses 
facing the Hand of God (Fig. 23), and of the David whe kills the lion (Fig. 21). Again we 
note, in contrast to the Genesis, the ease wherewith the artist in the Hezekiah miniature 
holds his figures into scale with their background by moving the architecture backward 
into his space and allowing only a portion of the king’s palace to appear. He found an 
imitator in the artist who did the miniatures of the Anointing of David (Fig. 27) and the 
combat of David and Goliath (Fig. 28). This artist’s architecture and foliage evidently 
strive to reproduce the other’s, but with unsure drawing and little sense of space; in the 
combat the landscape is omitted altogether. His personifications, Meekness in the Anoint- 
ing, and Power and Vainglory (attending David and Goliath respectively) in the combat, 
have lost the nobility of those of his master; a mannerism of the miniaturist is to be noted 
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in the knotted fold of the tunic that has slipped down from the shoulder of Meekness and 
Power. The eyes in both miniatures are small, the action stiff and awkward, and the 
features pinched, with often a too emphatic rendering of the cheek bone. 

Contrasting with all the three painters whose work we have hitherto traced in the 
miniatures of the Psalter is the wholly different artist who painted the Prayer of Hannah 
(Fig. 29) and the Story of Jonah (Fig. 30). He introduces us to Hannah by a long title: 
‘The Prophetess Hannah, mother of Samuel, making confession to the Lord and saying,” 
after the manner of the titles of the miniatures of the Asiatic Codex of Rossano, whereas 
elsewhere in the Psalter (save in the case of the glorification of David by the women of 
Israel) the scene is explained only by individual labels on the figures, as also in the Rotulus 
of Joshua. He handles his architecture without understanding in the Hannah miniature 
and out of scale in that of Jonah; the landscape is summarily treated and terminated at 
the horizon by a gold background. He never uses a profile, wherein again he shows kinship 
with Asiatic painters, who usually bring the head far enough around to show the farther side of 
the face (cf. the miniatures of the Vienna Genesis, of the Codex of Rossano, and of the Sinope 
Matthew). Evidently the full profiles of his model made his native practice in this regard 
somewhat difficult, for the rendering of the further profile in the faces of Hannah and 
Jonah has resulted in an ugly bulging contour. A mannerism of the artist which we shall 
see repeated in Asfatic work is the use of rinceaux to decorate buildings; the little city of 
Nineveh is another trace of Asiatic connection, consistent with Asiatic habit of symbolizing 
locality rather than rendering it, and thus resembling the cities of the Codex Rossanensis 
(cf. also the Gospel of Rabula, Fig. 32). To complete the evidence for the Asiatic nationality 
of this painter we have the rendering of Jonah clothed throughout his adventure with the 
sea monster, and especially the peculiar physiognomy of the monster itself. 

Egyptian usage in this regard, continuing as late as the fifth or sixth century, is reflected 
in a limestone relief from Bawit (Fig. 31), and in a miniature of the Christian Topography 
of Cosmas Indicopleustes, of which the copy (of the ninth century according to Stornaiuolo) 
in the Vatican Library repeats the iconographic types of the original written and illustrated 
in the sixth century in Alexandria. Jonah is nude and the monster has the smooth hide, 
long proboscis, and small head of the Hellenistic monster that figures in the Jonah scenes 
of the catacombs and sarcophagi. But Jonah here is clothed, as he is also in the repre- 
sentation of the prophet lying beneath the vine in the Syriac Gospel of Rabula at Florence 
(Fig. 32). The monster too is different, having in our miniature a canine muzzle and a 
hairy hide. Mitius® believed that he could distinguish this type as “Syrian” from the 
other, Alexandrian, portrayal of Jonah, with the added feature in the latter of the triangular 
sail on Jonah’s ship. The “Syrian” type (a more correct term would be “ Asiatic’’) is 
found again in the Jonah story of the Menologion of Basil II in the Vatican Library 
(Fig. 33), of the end of the tenth century, where we find a miniature much resembling that 
of the Psalter, with Jonah clothed, the same little symbolic city of Nineveh that also 
appears in the Gospel of Rabula (Fig. 32) and the dog-headed hairy sea monster. 

Mitius regretted the absence of earlier examples by which to trace the origin of this 
division of the Jonah types in East Christian art; earlier evidence of the existence of the 


9. Jonas auf den Denkmiilern des christlichen Aliertums, 1897, pp. 78 ff. 
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Asiatic form is nevertheless not altogether lacking. In the Lateran is an epitaph written 
in Latin with Greek letters of a family headed by a certain Veratius Nicatoras on which 
is incised among other Christian symbols the scene of Jonah disgorged by the monster 
(Fig. 34). Schneider-Graziosi attempted to show that the figure of the prophet was no 
more than the enormous proboscis of a monster meant to serve as pendant to the lion,’° 
but reference to Marucchi’s facsimile plate proves him wrong.” It is to be noted that the 
line across the back and neck of the prophet indicates that he was meant to be considered 
clothed, and in the rendering of the monster there is no difficulty in recognizing the dog- 
headed hairy monster of the Paris miniature. 


Now this epitaph comes from a certain burial place between the Via Appia and the 
Via Latina which has furnished several others with similar foreign names and occasional 
indications of nationality which are invariably of Asia Minor.” The formula which termi- 
nates the Lateran inscription—o Bios ravra—is itself characteristic of Asiatic epitaphs. 
De Rossi believed that since the sepulcher lay within the wall of Aurelian, the epitaphs 
might be of the third century, in spite of the cross monograms, which do not appear on 
the dated Christian epitaphs of Rome until well along in the fourth century. However 
this may be, the epitaph is evidence of the existence in Asiatic minds at least as early as 
the fourth century of a specific iconography of the Jonah story quite different in details 
from that which obtained in Alexandria and the Latin West. 

We need not rely then on Kondakov’s statement," that the costume of the Ninevites 
in the Paris miniature is Syrian, to convince ourselves that the artist was a disciple of 
Asiatic practice, including in the term Asiatic the focus of Asiatic culture which was 
Constantinople. After the Asiatic miniaturist we find one other represented in the Paris 
Psalter, the artist who composed the Exaltation of David, standing between Wisdom and 
Prophecy (Fig. 35), and the curious scene of the Penitence of the King (Fig. 36), in which a 
pious mediaeval hand has eliminated, behind the throne of the seated David, the fons et origo 
mali, viz., Bathsheba. Nathan stands before David, whose gesturing hands betray the 
perturbation of spirit wrought by the prophet’s denunciation, and to the right the king 
is seen again groveling on the ground, while above him, leaning on a sort of prie-Dieu, 
is the personification of Repentance. The identity of hand is betrayed not only by the 
similarity of the male and female types in one miniature to those in the other—for instance 
one feels sure that if Wisdom turned her head she would reveal the profile of Repentance— 
but by identities in detail—e. g., the star ornament on David’s shoes in both miniatures, 
and the jewel with border of pearls which adorns the diadems of Repentance and Wisdom 
above the forehead. 


We have then an artist (A, let us call him) working in a tradition of lithe movement, 
lavish use of personifications, perspective background of monuments, trees, and distant or 
nearby architecture scaled in proper proportion to the figures and adequately suggesting 
depth—and working therein with the ease and happy facility of one to the manner born, 


10. WN. Bull. di archeologia cristiana, 1914, p. 34. 12. De Rossi, Bull. arch. crist., 1886, pp. 15 ff.; 1892, 
11. I Monumenti del Museo Cristiano Pio-Lateranense, p. 127. 
pl. LVI, 8. Mitius lists the epitaph among his monuments, 12. Histoire de Vart byzantin, II, p. 36. 
but{withoutJnoting its Asiatic connections; op. cit., pp. 
61, 99, no. 126. 
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handling familiarly a native style. He is the author of David the Harper, David Slaying 
the Lion, the Crossing of the Red Sea, Moses on Sinai, the Prayer of Isaiah, and the Prayer 
of Hezekiah. Being thus the author of six out of the fourteen miniatures, he is by this 
token the head of the atelier which produced them, as well as by his obvious superiority of 
style. Another artist, B, strives in the Combat of David and Goliath and the Anointing to 
compass the master’s bold modeling and free movement, but is unable to attain to more 
than a reasonably good imitation thereof, as also in the architectural background which 
he ventures in the Anointing, while completely renouncing his master’s landscape in the 
Combat. The lowest artistic level in the group is reached by C, who dispiays his ignorance 
of anatomy, his bungling architecture, and his sorry composition in the Daughters of 
Israel glorifying David, and the Coronation. D is the author of the two miniatures of 
pronounced Asiatic style, the story of Jonah and Hannah’s Prayer. E, an artist of static 
poses, rather schematic modeling, and none too good understanding of architectural 
background, was the painter of the Exaltation of David, and of his Penitence. In an article 
in The Art Bulletin in 1924" the present writer pointed out that the above identification of 
hands in the Psalter miniatures is solidly supported by Omont’s reconstruction of their 
original arrangement. The miniatures are at present each on its own folio (verso) but 
Omont’s convincing rearrangement unites them two by two on sheets which were gathered 
into a quaternion which originally preceded the text of Psalms, and a ternion which was 
inserted before the text of Canticles (the Prayers) as follows: 
































QUATERNION 
| | 
| Fase 
E A A B B c Cc E 
Exaltation David David Samuel David Daugh- Coron- Penitence 
of as Slaying Anoint- and ters ation of 
David Harper the ing Goliath of Israel of David 
Lion David Glorifying David 
David 
TERNION 
A A D D A A 
Crossing of Moses on Prayer of Story of Prayer of Prayer of 
the Sinai Hannah Jonah Isaiah Hezekiah 
Red Sea 


The letter denoting each of our five artists has been placed above the title of each 
miniature, and it will be seen that the miniatures were distributed to the painters in sheets 
on each of which two miniatures were to be painted. A received four of the sheets and 
finished two of them himself; in the case of the other two the second miniature on each 


14. The Sources of Mediaeval Style, in Art Bull., VII, 1924, p. 42. 
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sheet was finished by that hopeless bungler C. B did only one sheet, as also D and E. 
The miniatures on each sheet are paired in our illustrations, as follows: Figs. 19-20 (Artists 
A and C); 21-22 (A and C); 23-24 (A); 25-26 (A); 27-28 (B); 29-30 (D); 35-36 (E). 

In spite of the marked differences in style and school which appear in the work of our 
five artists, it cannot be said in explanation thereof that the miniatures were done at 
different dates or places. Aside from community of format and parchment we have the 
decisive evidence on this point of the borders which, while varying in motifs throughout 
- the series, do not vary in accordance with the variation of the five painters. In other 
words, the borders must have been a practice of the atelier or the work of one artist who 
did the borders for all the miniatures. Even in a case of maximum stylistic divergence 
between the miniatures themselves, e. g., David Killing the Lion by A, and the Daughters 
of Israel Glorifying David by C, we find the inner band of the border rendered in like 
manner in both cases with a meander pattern. 


Now these borders, within the period which concerns us, belong to a type of limited use. 
It is in fact possible to find parallels for them in only two manuscripts of certain provenance, 
viz., the Dioscurides of Vienna (Fig. 37) and the Homilies of Gregory Nazianzenus at 
Paris (Bibliothéque Nationale, gr. 510). The miniatures of the Vienna Dioscurides 
ornament a book which was written for Anicia Juliana at Constantinople in the early part 

. of the sixth century, while the Homilies of Gregory was illuminated in the same city for 
Basil I and his empress Eudoxia between 880 and 886. The borders in the Dioscurides 
represent a development of the earlier, simpler type of banded border which we bave 
mentioned before as used in the Gospel of Etschmiadzin (Fig. 4) and in the miniatures of 
the Cotton Genesis. It consists usually of two dark bands separated by a narrower strip 
of lighter hue, done in white or gold. The employment of it in the Cotton Genesis is 
characteristic since it goes with the type of miniature with perspective background which 
we by virtue of the Cotton Genesis may recognize as Alexandrian. It is found again in 
the miniatures of the Ambrosian Iliad at Milan and passes on into Latin art as may be 
seen by its employment in the Vatican Vergil. This tradition of framing the manuscript 
pictures is in sharp contrast to early Asiatic practice as seen in the Genesis of Vienna, 
the Gospel of Rossano, and the fragment of Matthew from Sinope, wherein the miniatures 
have no border at all. We of course exclude from consideration the frames for canon tables, 
as we have seen them in the Gospel of Rabula (Fig. 32), and we must also exclude from 
the number of possible parallels the frames of the full-page miniatures of the Gospel of 
Rabula, for here the decorative motif constitutes the whole of the narrow border, and the 
characteristic framing thereof between two narrow bands and the almost invariable 
corner motif (cf. Figs. 19-30) are absent. 


The two bands that enclose the ornamental filling seem to me to show that this type of 
border, which corresponds to the broad garland borders similarly framed that are char- 
acteristic of Italian mosaics in the fifth century, was ultimately derived from the “three- 
banded” border which we find in the Cotton Genesis, and whose presence in the Gospel 
of Etschmiadzin, along with indications of Egyptian iconographic and stylistic tradition, 
lead us to suppose that the miniatures at the beginning of that codex were done by a hand 
trained in Coptic tradition. A similar narrow banded border appears as the frame for the 
miniatures in the Vatican copy of the sixth century Christian Topography of Cosmas 
Indicopleustes, a work composed in Alexandria. The new development given the border 
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Fic. 42—Rome, Vatican Library: Miniature 
of the Bible of Leo. Anointing of David 
(after Coll. Paleografica Vat. 1) 











Fic. 43—Paris, Bibl. Nat.: Miniature of the 
Homilies of Gregory Nazianzenus. Moses 
Receiving the Law (after Omont) 


Fic. 44—Rome, Vatican Library: Detail of the Rotulus of Joshua. Prayer of Joshua 
Attack on the City of Ai (after Vatican Facsimile) 
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in the miniatures of the Paris Psalter is, so far as the evidence shows, a motif characteristic 
of the scriptoria of Constantinople, since the earliest example in manuscripts is that of 
the Vienna Dioscurides, and we find it again at the end of the ninthcentury in the 
Homilies of Gregory Nazianzenus (Paris gr. 510), where it sometimes takes a form very 
close to that employed in the Paris Psalter (cf. Fig. 22 with Fig. 38). 

The borders of the Paris Psalter may therefore be taken as a good indication that the 
miniatures were produced in Constantinople (whence the manuscript was brought in the 
sixteenth century) since the only parallels of proved provenance came from the ateliers 
of that city. 

We have, however, further and more direct evidence to prove that the miniatures are 
Constantinopolitan, arising from the peculiar relation which exists between them and an 
illustrated Bible in the Vatican Library (Reg. gr. 1)" which was executed in the middle or 
more probably in the first half of the tenth century for a certain Leo, patrician and 
incumbent of various offices in the imperial household at Constantinople, whose portrait 
appears on folio 2v. where he is represented offering the volume to the Virgin. Other 
miniatures of the manuscript show a remarkable identity with those of the Paris Psalter, 
ranging from the similarity of the Crossing of the Red Sea (Fig. 39; compare Fig. 25), in 
which we find the additional episodes of Moses removing his shoes before the Burning 
Bush, and the appearance of Moses and Aaron before Pharaoh, to the closer correspondence 
of the miniatures of Moses on Sinai (Fig. 40; compare Fig. 23) and of the Coronation of 
Solomon (Fig. 41; compare the Coronation of David, Fig. 20), and the almost complete 
identity of the Anointing of David (Fig. 42; compare Fig. 27). 

The resemblance is close enough to raise the question whether the painter of the Leo 
Bible did not copy or adapt the actual miniatures of the Paris Psalter. The alternative 
explanation would be that both were copied from the common original. In either case we 
derive corroborative evidence for the execution of the Psalter miniatures at Constanti- 
nople; if Leo’s painter copied them they must have been in Constantinople at the early 
date of the Vatican manuscript; if he took an earlier manuscript for his model, he must 
have found it in the libraries of Constantinople where it also served as model for the 
miniaturists of Paris gr. 139. 

There is no question that the Paris miniatures, far from being the original creations of 
the Byzantine “Renaissance” as Kondakov,"* Bayet, ” and Tikkanen"* believed, are copied 
from an earlier model. It is clear for instance, that in the Crossing of the Red Sea (Fig. 25) 
the gaze of Moses and of the man who carries a pack about his neck would be better 
motivated, and the composition would be more logically correct, if the strip which 
represents the sea and the catastrophe of Pharaoh’s army were moved up to the left and 
adjusted to the upper register; the copyist has evidently cut the original picture in two 
and superposed one half above the other as was done by the miniaturists of the Vienna 
Genesis. Again in the representation of Moses Receiving the Law (Fig. 23) the group of 
Israelites at the foot of the mountain should be to the right of Moses instead of below him, 


15. Miniature della Bibbia Cod. Vat. Regin. gr. 1, e del 16. Hist. de Vart byzantin, II, p. 30. 
Salterio Cod. Vat. Palat. gr. 381 (Collezione Paleografica 17. L’art byzantin, pp. 160 ff. 
Vaticana, fasc. I) pls. 1-18. 18. Die Psalterillustration im Mittelalter. 
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to make him the objective of their gaze. The proper placing of the group is seen in a 
miniature derived from the same iconographic type, in the Homilies of Gregory Nazianzenus 
at Paris (Fig. 43), where the gaze of the group below unifies the composition. 


There are even more convincing traces of the earlier model to be found in the Prayer of 
Hezekiah and the Penitence of David. Hezekiah (Fig. 26) in the present miniature lifts 
his veiled hands and his eyes to nothing at all, and it is clear that we must supply the Hand 
of God missing from the sky above to complete and motivate the group. By doing this 
one restores a composition such as the Prayer of Joshua in the Joshua Roll (Fig. 44) and 
we begin to see the character of the ultimate archetype of the Paris miniatures; it must 
have been a rotulus like the famous one of the Vatican Library. For only thus does one 
explain the omission of the essential Hand of God; the rotulus illustration was cut at a 
certain point to avoid bringing in part of the next scene, as would be the case for instance 
if a meticulous copyist should turn the praying Joshua into a codex miniature by making a 
vertical cut to the right of the Hand of God. In the process of avoiding the following scene 
the Hand of God was omitted and Hezekiah left with nothing to pray to. 


The assumption of a rotulus as archetype explains also the constant employment of the 
continuous method in this series of miniatures; the figure of Moses is repeated, and two 
scenes combined, in the miniature of Moses on Sinai; the Jonah miniature (Fig. 30) displays 
its hero no less than four times; David encounters and decapitates Goliath in one compo- 
sition (Fig. 28). The same reason may be assigned for the occasional awkward placing of 
the figures in other centers of interest too close to the right-hand border (cf. Fig. 29) and 
the tendency of the mountain background to become a triangle rising to left or right and 
sharply cut off by the inclosing frame. 

The most conspicuous example, however, both of the continuous narration proper to a 
rotulus but unsuited to a codex, and of the loss of an essential part of the original composi- 
tion, is furnished by the miniature of David’s Penitence (Fig. 36). Here we have not only 
the penitent King prostrate before nothing but the border, but a!so the personification of 
Repentance leaning on a prie-Dieu and gazing at an absent something that is obviously 
needed to explain the situation. The missing something proves, in the frontispiece of the 
Psalter of Basil II (Fig. 45) to be the prophet Nathan at whose feet the King prostrates 
himself and at whom, were Repentance still present, she would be directing her gaze. 
A composition of the same sort as that which was thus amputated in the Paris Psalter, 
was cleverly adapted by a miniaturist of the Homilies of Gregory Nazianzenus (Fig. 46); 
here the two scenes of the Psalter are combined, and we see behind the throne the bust of 
Bathsheba that was expunged from the Psalter miniature. The architecture of the back- 
ground has been brought “down stage,’ and so diminished in scale, with characteristic 
Asiatic indifference to such considerations, as not to interfere with the action and signifi- 
cance of the figures. The throne is empty, and the artist, having neatly thus disposed of 
the troublesome continuous method, proceeds to the second phase of the episode with his 
kneeling David and minatory Nathan. The Alexandrian personification, having no place 
in Asiatic iconography, has been transformed into an angel. 

The date of the immediate model for the miniatures is indicated by the miniature of the 
Coronation of David (Fig. 20) for the barbarian custom of raising the newly elected 
emperor on a shield, imported into the Byzantine army by Northern mercenaries, is not 
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attested for any emperor earlier than Julian the Apostate. It might be objected that this 
miniature is one of the two which we owe to the worst artist of the Psalter (C), who finished 
the other half of two sheets on which the first miniature was done by the master-artist A, 
and that his marked inferiority to the other workmen of the atelier may mean that he is a 
much later painter engaged to fill two blank pages left by A; his two pictures might thus 
be later intrusions in the Psalter series, and not to be assumed in the archetype. In 
support of this it may be pointed out that the two scenes he painted—the Coronation of 
David, and David Glorified by the Daughters of Israel—are rare scenes in Psalter illus- 
tration and indeed in Old Testament iconography in general as practiced by East Christian 
art. But we have against the assumption of a late addition the decisive evidence of the 
borders of these two miniatures, which are consistent with the style of border prevailing 
in the other miniatures, as well as the considerations advanced by Berliner’® in favor of 
regarding these two miniatures as very bad copies of the same antique series that formed 
the model for the others. 

This being the case, the original must have been a work of a period no earlier than the 
middle of the fourth century. It is true that by this time the codex had displaced the 
rotulus in common use, but we have the Joshua Rotulus of the Vatican Library to prove 
to us that illustrated rotuli were still made at a much later date than the fourth century, 
so that the period of the immediate model does not preclude its having been in roll form. 
Shall we suppose two generations back of the Psalter miniatures—an ultimate archetype 
of rotulus form and of the very early date which is certainly consistent with the remarkable 
preservation of the antique landscape in many of the miniatures, and an intermediate 
ancestor of codex form in which the compositions of the rotulus were reduced to book 
format? This immediate and second ancestor would then be dated at some time later than 
the middle of the fourth century and it would be conceivable that the two miniatures of 
artist C were added to the series at that time. 

The latter alternative seems to me to be the less probable, because if this were the case 
it would seem as if the infelicities pointed out above as resulting from the change from 
rotulus to codex form would have been corrected in the copying of the earlier codex minia- 
tures wherein we would have to suppose that these mistakes were originally made. It 
seems more likely that we have before us in the miniatures of the Paris Psalter the original 
reduction of the rotulus illustration to the form of codex miniatures, with the characteristic 
symptoms of this process remaining in such things as the misplacement of the Israelites 
at the foot of Mount Sinai, the omission of the Hand of God in Hezekiah’s Prayer, and the 
leaving out of Nathan in the Penitence of David. It is not an unreasonable hypothesis that 
the original rotulus was brought to Constantinople at the time of the capture of Alexandria 
by the Arabs in the seventh century. 

We may now return, after this long digression, to the interesting question that is raised 
by the close correspondence of certain miniatures in the Leo Bible to those of the Paris 
Psalter. Shall we assume that the artists of each manuscript used the rotulus independ- 
ently, or that the miniatures of the Leo Bible were copied from the corresponding 


19. Zur Datierung der Miniaturen des Cod. Par. gr. 139, pp. 12 ff. 
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miniatures of the Psalter? The latter must have been the case if we assume that one was 
copied from the other, for the Paris miniatures invariably show exactitude in all details. 


For a common derivation from the rotulus we have the fact that in the miniature 
containing scenes from the life of Moses, in the Leo Bible (Fig. 39) much more is included 
than in the corresponding Paris miniature (Fig. 25), and that the subjects are arranged in 
strips as if coming from the continuous illustration of a rotulus. But it must be remembered 
that we are by no means certain of possessing all of the miniatures that originally were 
comprised in the Paris series; for example, the text of the Psalter contains twelve Canticles 
for which only six illustrations (the “Prayers’’) are given. Again, the miniatures are 
physically independent of the manuscript; it is quite possible that the existing ones 
belonged to another manuscript, not necessarily a Psalter, in which they formed part of a 
longer series from which selections were made that fitted the purpose of the one who made 
up the Paris Psalter in its present combination of text and illustration. Hence the crowded 
series of episodes of Moses’ life which we find in the miniature of the Leo Bible may be 
copied from a series of three miniatures in an original manuscript from which the Crossing 
of the Red Sea may have been quite appropriately selected to illustrate in the Paris Psalter 
the Song of Moses. 


We may discount as well the discrepancy between the inscription of the Paris miniature 
and that of the Leo Bible, for this discrepancy would be equally valid against derivation 
from a common original, which is the only alternative to the assumption that the Leo 
miniatures are based on those of the Psalter. One other discrepancy is however of great 
interest to the iconographer: viz., the change which the miniaturist of the Leo Bible has 
made in the figure who heads the procession of the Israelites to the right, gazing at the 
Column of Fire. In the Paris Psalter this figure is a man in white robes, and the male 
figure is also preserved in the replicas of the Paris miniature which appear—one cannot be 
sure through what process of derivation—in the Octateuchs of Constantinople, Smyrna, 
and the Vatican.” But in the Leo Bible the figure has been made into a woman, doubtless 
to represent Miriam, and a dark mantle has been added to her costume, and veils her head, 
by way of emphasizing her sex. 

Now it is worth noting that the artist who painted the miniature of the Red Sea in the 
Homilies of Gregory Nazianzenus (Fig. 47), which follows so closely the Paris miniature as 
regards the catastrophe of Pharaoh’s host, has also inserted at the head of the Israelite 
throng a female figure, in this case certainly Miriam, since she is represented as a dancer 
in the act of her song of exultation. It would seem from this coincidence that both artists 
were conforming to local practice in this detail of iconography, and this conclusion is 
confirmed by a curious circumstance in the earlier history of this scene in Christian art. 

It is well known that the Early Christian sarcophagi for the most part avoid scenes that 
would occupy the whole front of the trough and use rather an uninterrupted series of 
abbreviated episodes. But there is a conspicuous exception to this, viz., the series of 


20. Constantinople: Uspensky, L’Octateugue du Serail, in LXII, 4. The change to the female figure is found also in 
Buil. de V Institut arch. russe & Constantinople, X11, album, the Greek Psalter fragment of Leningrad; in the Greek 
pl. XXII, fig. 121. Smyrna: Strzygowski, Der Bilderkreis Psalter of the University of Berlin, the figure is omitted 
des griechischen Physiologus, pl. XXXIX. Vatican: (Tikkanen, Psalterillustration im Miittelalter, p\. TX, 1, 2). 
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Fic. 45—Venice, Marciana: Miniature of the Psalter of 
Basil II. David’s Penitence (Photo Frick Art Ref. Lib.) 





Fic. 46—Paris, Bibl. Nat.: Miniature of the Homilies of Gregory 
Nazianzenus. Penitence of David (after Omont) 





Fic. 47—Paris, Bibl. Nat.: Miniature of the Homilies of Gregory 
Nazianzenus. Crossing of the Red Sea (after Omont) 





Fic. 48—Arles, Museum: Sarcophagus Relief. Crossing of the Red Sea 
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Fic. 49—Rome, Vatican Library: Miniature Fic. 50—Paris, Bibl. Nat.: Miniature of the 
of the Bible of Leo. Cross Homilies of Gregory Nazianzenus 
(after Coll. Paleografica Vat. I) Cross (after Omont) 
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‘Red Sea”’ sarcophagi (Fig. 48), whose pure type invariably portrays on the front the same 
episode which we have in our two miniatures, but always, in examples which conserve the 
whole front, with Miriam leading the throng of the Chosen People, and usually indicated 
by the tambourine which she carries in her hands. These sarcophagi, numbering some nine 
complete examples, form a compact stylistic unit, and occasionally are further distinguished 
by the background representing the wall of a city which decorates the lateral faces. This 
latter feature, together with the peculiar style of the figures, classifies their makers with the 
ateliers which produced the “city-gate” sarcophagi, recently discussed in an able article 
by Marion Lawrence in this periodical.” Miss Lawrence found that these sarcophagi were 
sharply differentiated in style, iconography, and ornament from the Latin sarcophagi of 
the same period (end of the fourth and beginning of the fifth century) and were to be 
attributed to Asiatic workmen probably operating in Italy but retaining Eastern tradition 
in the three respects mentioned above. The rendering of the Exodus scene that they put 
upon their sarcophagi therefore reflects Asiatic usage, so that the detail of Miriam intro- 
duced by the artists of the Homilies of Gregory and of the Leo Bible corresponds to local 
practice and tradition in Constantinople. 


This discrepancy then would merely be a change introduced by the artist of the Leo 
Bible and like the other discrepancies noted would merely show that he was somewhat 
free in the rendering of his model. There is nothing, therefore, so far apparent that forms 
a real objection to the hypothesis that the miniature of the Leo Bible was adapted directly 
from that of the Paris Psalter. Indeed if we examine the miniature of the Leo Bible closely, 
and apply the test of “agreement in error’ which is the textual critic’s strongest argument 
for the derivation of one text from another, we shall find some positive evidence of the copy. 

In the miniature of the Paris Psalter a fault was committed by the artist in the left arm 
and hand of Pharaoh, since its action and silhouette are obscured by the grip of Bythos on 
his hair and by his chlamys that passes over his left shoulder. As a result the hand and 
forearm seem silhouetted in a detached manner against the nimbus, and this mistake has 
been copied by the painter of the Leo Bible, who has painted the hand against the nimbus 
as if it grew out of Pharaoh’s head. In the same way in the miniature of Moses on Sinai 
(Fig. 40), where he has evidently combined two pictures into one, the absurd pair of 
parallel lines which stand for cracks in the rock on which the personification of Mt. Sinai 
sits in the miniature of the Paris Psalter (Fig. 23) has been repeated. In the Anointing of 
David (Fig. 42) it will be noted that the top of the oil jar which stands behind Samuel’s 
right leg has been drawn in full contour so as to interrupt the contour line of the leg as if it 
really passed in front of it. The gold or silver which originally covered this jar has flaked 
off, leaving the drawing obscure, but our reproduction at least shows the interruption of 
the silhouette of Samuel’s leg. If now one turns to the miniature of the Paris Psalter 
(Fig. 27) it will be seen that the jar indents the leg of Samuel in the same fashion. It is 
noteworthy also that the pink nimbi of the Psalter are repeated in the Bible miniature; 
and further evidence of a copy is to be seen in the travesty which the artist of the Bible 


21. City-Gate Sarcophagi (Art Bull., X, 1927-8, pp. théque Nationale, Paris, 1883, p. 112. For the information 
T-45). regarding the color in the miniature of the Bible of Leo, 
22. Bordier, Description des peintures et des autres I am indebted to Myrtilla Avery. 
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has made of the left arm of the personification, already ambiguously rendered in the 
Psalter. Similarly, if one compares the Coronation of David in the Psalter (Fig. 20) with 
the adaptation thereof which the artist of the Leo Bible used for his Coronation of Solomon 
(Fig. 41) it is difficult to believe that two artists copying from a good model could have 
both arrived at the uncouth solecism of the bodyless legs behind the shield. It is far more 
credible that the artist of the Leo Bible, who shows himself as a rule much superior in 
craftsmanship to Artist C of the Psalter, who was responsible for this travesty, owes this 
slip to the fact that he was imitating the Psalter miniatures. It is true that here and in 
the miniature of Moses on Sinai he reversed his model, but this is rather in favor of the 
theory of a direct copy than otherwise, if we may judge by the practice in this respect in 
Western manuscripts. 

In fact he has left, it seems to me, further evidence among his miniatures of his explora- 
tion of the libraries of Constantinople in search of models. On folio 2 recto there is painted 
a cross under an arch, from the base of which spring two acanthus leaves and beside which 
is the inscription IC XC NW KA—“ Christ is victorious” (Fig. 49). The same decoration 
is repeated, with some alteration of the inclosing arch, on folio 3 verso. Two pages 
decorated in this manner are somewhat surprising, but we find the same duplication in the 
Homilies of Gregory Nazianzenus, on folio B verso and C recto (Fig. 50). Moreover, save 
for the inclosing arch in the Leo Bible and the hangings on the cross in the Homilies, it is 
not difficult to conceive the two crosses in the latter manuscript as the source from which 
the illustrator of the Leo Bible derived his two pages, since the jeweling and the leaves are 
very similar and the inscription and the abrupt termination of the arms of the cross are 
identical. But the duplication of one page by another in the Homilies has a good reason 
behind it, since the cross on folio B verso was painted in to cover up the discarded drarving 
for the portrait of Basil I between Gabriel and Elias which was later painted on folio C 
verso. No duplication was therefore originally intended by the painter of the Homilies; 
the artist of the Bible, lacking this motivation, is therefore the more open to the suspicion 
of copying. 

I think we may conclude that the painter of the Leo Bible used the Psalter miniatures 
as models for at least a part of his illustrations. Whether we may go further and recon- 
struct from his other miniatures missing subjects in an originally longer series from which 
only the existing Psalter miniatures have survived, is a question not to be dealt with here. 
We have, however, further evidence that the present series of miniatures in the Paris 
Psalter was originally longer, in the relation they bear to the four miniatures of the Psalter 
of the twelfth or thirteenth century in the Vatican Library (Cod. Vat. Palat. gr. 381).”° 
The first three of these four reproduce with startling fidelity the David as Harper, the 
Exaltation of David, and the Moses on Sinai (Fig. 51; compare Fig. 23) of the Paris Psalter. 
The imitation in the last case extends even to a crude imitation of the archaic (to a painter 
of the twelfth or thirteenth century) lettering of the inscription. But what we note 
particularly is the same misplacement of the group of Israelites at the foot of the mountain, 
which precludes the assumption of common derivation from the original rotulus and argues 
for a direct copy. This being the case, the fourth miniature (Fig. 52), which represents the 


23. Miniature . . . del Salterio Cod. Vat. Palat. gr. 381 (Coll. Paleografica Vat. fasc. 1), pls. 19-22. 
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Fic. 51 
Rome, Vatican Library: Miniature of Psalter. Moses on Sinai; Moses Receives the Law and 
Presents it to the People (after Coll. Paleografica Vat. I) 





Fic. 53—Rome, Vatican Library: Detail of the Joshua Roll. Return of the Spies 
Joshua Leads the Israelites against Jericho (after Vatican Facsimile) 
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Fic. 54—Rome, Vatican Library: Detail of the Joshua Roll 
Joshua Meets the Angel of the Lord (after Vatican Facsimile) 
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Fic. 55——London, British Museum: Miniature FIG. 56—Rome, S. Maria Antiqua: Fresco of 
of the Cotton Genesis. Separation of Lot and VII Century. Head of an Angel (after Wilpert) 
Abraham (after Lethaby) 
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Receiving and Promulgating of the Law, must have been taken from the same source and 
we are compelled to suppose that the original series to which the Paris miniatures belonged 
was longer by at least the original of this miniature. 

These cases of direct copying after the miniatures of the Paris Psalter have a bearing of 
course on the provenance and inspiration of the numerous parallels to them found in 
various manuscripts, and should cause a reconsideration of the prevailing theory that all 
such parallels arise from the copying of the archetype of the Psalter miniatures rather than 
these miniatures themselves. With this we are not here concerned, but rather with the 
bearing of our conclusion—that the painter of the Leo Bible saw and imitated the Paris 
miniatures—on the question of the date of the latter. For if, as the Vatican editors assert, 
the Leo Bible was written and illustrated early in the tenth century, one would be inspired 
to date the models from which some of its miniatures were copied in the ninth or an earlier 
century although the palaeography of the text which the Paris miniatures now illustrate 
points to the tenth. There is also the fact that the present miniatures originally were part 
of a longer series to be considered, as well as Berliner’s point that the illustrations for 
Canticles, in the Paris Psalter, are sufficient for only half the Canticles. We may repeat 
here that the miniatures are insertions and physically independent of the present Psalter, 
and add the points brought up long ago by Bordier™ that the miniatures have been cut 
down to fit the text, that the gold used in them is different and inferior in quality to that 
used in the text, and that their ornament is of different character from that of the text 
titles and headings. In the face of all this, it seems strange that the miniatures can still 
be considered even to-day as contemporary with the tenth century text.” 

It is not strange, however, if one considers the influence of fixed ideas in archaeology. 
The idée fixe in this case is the theory of Kondakov’s of the “Byzantine renaissance”’ 
which assigns to the Macedonian period of the Eastern Empire a positive power to re-create 
an antique style with Christian content. As far back as Labarte, it was conjectured that 
the miniatures came originally from another manuscript or were copied therefrom. Bor- 
dier’s very decisive argument against the unity of the miniatures with the text has already 
been summarized. But after Kondakov’s Histoire de l’art byzantin had produced the 
concept of the “Byzantine renaissance” and in accordance therewith had catalogued the 
miniatures as original creations of the tenth century, acceptance of the “renaissance” 
carried with it acceptance of the Paris miniatures as one of its most conspicuous and 
characteristic achievements. Thus Kondakov was followed by Bayet and Venturi, and 
even by as keen-sighted a critic as Tikkanen. Dobbert also accepted Kondakov’s view, 
but beginning with von Schlosser there appeared a compromise between Kondakov and 
the facts, in the theory that the miniatures are tenth century copies of earlier models. So 
Wickhoff argued that the archetype could have dated no later than the fourth century, 
and that the difference in style pointed to interpolations in the original series. To Kraus 
and Millet the miniatures pointed to an Alexandrian archetype, to Strzygowski to 
one of Asia Minor or of Antioch. Dalton pointed out that wherever the archetype was 
done, it was the same center that produced the model for the Joshua Roll. Since the time 
of Labarte, Bordier and Berliner are the only critics who have subjected the manuscript 


24. Bordier, op. cit., p. 110. 25. E.g., by Ebersolt, La miniature byzantine, p. 25, 
notice 14. 
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to a thoroughgoing examination as to its make-up, save, of course, Omont, whose recon- 
struction of the miniatures into the original quaternion and ternion made possible the 
verification of the hands employed on the paintings. 


It is evident from what has gone|before that the miniature sheets are independent of the 
tenth century text, that they represent the reduction of an originally more numerous series, 
and that they were in a library at Constantinople at least as early as the beginning of the 
tenth century. For further delimitation of their date we must have recourse to their style. 


Dalton’s point of the community of style between the Psalter miniatures and the 
drawings of the Joshua Roll has been recognized by many, but the bearing of this on the 
date of the miniatures of the Psalter, owing to the uncertainty of the date of the drawings, 
has never been thought worth discussion until recently taken up by Lietzmann,” who 
employed the supposed dating in the tenth century, of the Paris miniatures, and their 
resemblance to the drawings of the Joshua Roll, to bolster an otherwise dubious argument 
for an origin of the Joshua drawings coeval with the explanatory text written below and 
between them, which is of the tenth century. Lietzmann’s article is valuable in demon- 
strating with more detail something which had already been suggested in the introduction 
to the facsimile of the Joshua manuscript published by the Vatican Library,” viz., that the 
lacunz and mistakes of this text show that it too was a copy, and a copy of an original text 
that went with the drawings, being excerpted with reference to them from the Septuagint 
text of the Book of Joshua. He therefore concluded that drawings and text were copied 
at the same time. Unfortunately for his conclusion, he has ignored the facts (most of 
which were brought out by the editors of the Vatican facsimile) that militate strongly 
against dating the drawings and the text in the same period. In the first place, a glance 
at the Vatican facsimile shows that the drawings are placed midway on the parchment 
with no apparent notion of leaving space for the text. The space below the drawings is 
about what an artist would leave in any case and it is not marked off by a line or otherwise 
(Fig. 53). Second, the difference in the color of the ink of the drawings, thinner and paler 
than that of the text, indicates a greater antiquity. A third objection lies in the fact that 
some of the inscriptions are done in capitals, in the pale ink of the drawings while others 
are in the ink and the cursive of the text, showing that the hand that did the drawings and 
also the capital inscriptions, found some of these capital inscriptions too indistinct in his 
original to copy, and the omissions were later supplied by the hand that wrote in the text— 
a process which coincides fairly with the theory of a set of drawings to which the text was 
added later, and not very well with the notion of text and drawings as 2 single project. 
It is also difficult to explain on the basis of Lietzmann’s view, the frequent inconsistency 
between text and drawings, in that the text sometimes describes incidents not represented 
by the drawing above it. Lastly, we have a valid argument against a coeval dating of text 
and drawings in the fact that occasionally the text invades the drawings and is tucked in 
between the figures in aii unsightly manner which would hardly have been the case had 
the copy of text and drawings been the result of a single plan (Fig. 54). The reconciliation 
of these objections with Lietzmann’s argument from the excerpted and specialized original 


26. Hans Lietzmann, Mittlelalierliche Handschriften, in 27. Il Rotulo di Giosué: codice Vat. Pal. gr. 431, Milan, 
Festgabe zum 60. Geburtstage von Hermann Degering, pp. Hoepli, 1905. 
181 ff. 
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text which belonged to the pictures seems to lie in the very natural supposition that this 
original text was written at the end of the roll, or on a separate roli, that it had become 
injured by use, and that a tenth century restorer copied it in upon the pictures. 

In any case, the date of the Joshua drawings cannot be settled by the date of their text, 
but must be deduced from what internal evidence is offered by themselves, and by their 
stylistic relation to the miniatures of the Paris Psalter. The internal evidence is very 
meager. A terminus a quo seems to be offered at first sight by the capital inscriptions which 
occasionally are written vertically, a practice which becomes common, in existing works, 
not before the seventh century. That the drawings are copied from an early original is 
generally agreed, the evidence lying in such things as mistakes and omissions on the part 
| of the copyist, one of them appearing in Fig. 53, where a bust on a stele has been mis- 
| understood, a detail which is correctly copied from the same model used by the draftsman 





of the Joshua Roll, in the later Octateuchs.** A case of omission is found in the execution 

of the King of Ai (Fig. 17), where the executioner’s implement has been left out. The 

same reason obviously underlies the occasional omission of the labels and capitals, owing 
no doubt to illegible faintness of the lettering in the original. 

The date of the archetype is difficult to determine archeologically. The Vatican editors 
have seen reason for not dating the original before the fourth century because the furca, 
which is used in the Execution of the King of Ai and of the Five Kings, was not substituted 
for the cross until the time of Constantine. On the other hand they point out that the cult 
of sacred trees was abolished by Theodosius the Great, and if one assumes that the pre- 

cinct with a tree inside it such as we see in Fig. 53 is the inclosure of a sacred tree, we 
might on the above evidence date the archetype between Constantine and Theodosius 
the Great. Unfortunately, the “sacred precinct” is only part of the old picturesque 
landscape vocabulary characteristic of the perspective style of which the Joshua drawings 
: and their archetype are survivals; even if one accepts the very dubious interpretation of 
such a motif as a “sacred tree” and its precinct, to use the motif to establish a terminus 
ante quem would be like dating a piece of literature by the use of the expression “sacred 
tree.” 
| As to the furca, its use in the execution of the King of Ai is motivated by the text: 
| Kai rov Baowdéa ths Tai éxpéuacer eri Evrdov Sidvuov (Joshua viii, 29), and its em- 
ployment in the execution of the Five Kings may have been suggested by the previous 
episode. There is more reason to see in it an indication of Alexandrian provenance for 
the archetype, since we find it again in one of the miniatures of the Vienna Genesis (in the 
: execution of Pharaoh’s baker, where Genesis uses the same €xpéuacev which described 
the end of the Kings in Joshua),” and in the same scene of the baker’s execution in the 
frescoes of S, Maria Antiqua,*° wherein Miss Avery has demonstrated a pervasive Alex- 
andrian influence in the iconography. More specifically, this peculiarity of iconography 
is indicated as Egyptian by its occurrence on an enigmatic wooden relief from Egypt in 
the Museum of Berlin.*? Another Alexandrian peculiarity of the Joshua Roll was singled 


28. E. g., the miniature in Vat. gr. 746, fol. 442; 31. The Alexandrian Style at S. Maria Antiqua, in Art 
Il Rotulo di Giosué, pl. B, 2. Bull. VII, 1925. pp. 131 ff. 
29. X, 26. 32. Strzygowski, Orient oder Rom, pl. Ill, pp. 65 ff. 


30. Wilpert, Die Mosaiken und Malerien der kirchlichen 
Bauten, IV, pls. 192-3. 
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out by Strzygowski* in the barbs which are added to the spear heads and which occur 
again in an Egyptian papyrus of Berlin (no. 5004). Most convincing of all proofs, however, 
is the striking identity between the figure to the right in the miniature of the Separation of 
Lot and Abraham, in the Alexandrian Cotton Genesis (Fig. 55), with the angel accosted by 
Joshua before Jericho (Fig. 54). The arrangement in depth of this group of soldiers and 
the manner in which the spears are made to multiply the ranks, may be compared with 
any of the military scenes of the Rotulus. 


The Vatican editors noted another objection to an early dating of the archetype in the 
imperial costume given the executed kings (Fig. 17), with their broad clavi ending in discs 
on skirt and shoulder—motifs connoting a late period in antique costume. The antiquity 
of the soldiers’ dress, the bits of Pompeian landscape, the Hellenistic reminiscences in 
movement, posture, and gesture have been cited again and again in attempts to date the 
archetype in a very early period, but the creative familiarity with which these motifs are 
handled by the copyist of the Joshua Roll and by artist A of the Paris Psalter, warn us 
that if such good imitation of Hellenistic drawing and painting could be produced in the 
seventh century or later, it is a fortiori to be expected of the fifth, which is the century to 
which the Vatican editors incline to assign the archetype—that is to say, the immediate 
archetype, for the fifth century roll might have had, and probably did have, an ancestor of 
date still more remote. 


If the date of the archetype of the Rotulus of Joshua must thus be left somewhat in 
doubt, we are in better case I think as to the date when the present drawings were done. 
We have seen that Lietzmann’s attempt to date them coevally with the text is a failure, 
and that the tenth century text, clearly a later feature added to the already existing draw- 
ings, may therefore serve as a terminus ad quem. A ter:vinus a quo is at least indicated by 
the vertical disposition of the inscription labels, since we have no examples of this practice, 
so far as I know, which antedate the seventh century.* If we take the seventh to tenth 
century as the epoch within which the Joshua drawings were done, it is possible that we 
may find further evidence by which to limit their date in the obvious community of style 
and epoch which exists between them and the miniatures of the Paris Psalter, at least those 
miniatures which we have ascribed to artist A. The close resemblance of A’s style to that 
of the Joshua draftsman has often been pointed out, notably by the editors of the Joshua 
facsimile,* and also by the present writer.** It is unnecessary to repeat here the specific 
identities, for the reader need only compare Figs. 17, 44, 53, and 54, reproducing the 
Joshua drawings, with such examples of the style of the head master of the Psalter’s atelier 
as are furnished by Figs. 19, 25, and 26. Joshua leading the Israelites against Jericho 
(Fig. 53), in silhouette and turn of head is a replica of the Moses in the Crossing of the 
Red Sea (Fig. 25). The ornamental clavi of the tunic of the King of Ai (Fig. 17) are 


33- Eine alexandrinische Weltchronik, in Denkschriften spacing of the letters and his terminal ivy LI 
der Wiener Akademie, phil.-hist. Kl., 1906, p. 182. Cf. leaf with evident relish for the vertical mode. TV 
Coll. Pal. Vat. fasc. I, introduction, note 9. The other names in the mosaic are written hori- S 

34. An early example may be found at the end of the zontally, and Hippolytus’ name can be con- )) 
sixth century in Rome, in the mosaic of the arch of S. sidered no more than symptomatic of the new method. 
Lorenzo, where the name of St. Hippolytus is written 35- Il Rotulo di Giosue, pp. 15 ff. 

The mosaicist was evidently here cramped scs 36. The Sources of Mediaeval Style, in Art Bull., VII, 
for space, but nevertheless he handled the Y PPO 1924, P. 40, note 2. 
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repeated on that of Hezekiah (Fig. 26). One may compare the column and the foliage of 
the miniature of David as Harper (Fig. 19) with the same features of Joshua’s prayer in 
Fig. 17. In Fig. 44 we find in the Joshua drawings the same distant city emerging above 
the shoulder of a mountain that fills the corner of the David scene in Fig. 19. The massed 
soldiery of Pharaoh’s army (Fig. 25) reappear again and again in the Joshua scenes (cf. 
Fig. 44). Identities of profiles, postures (cf., e. g., the spies climbing the hill in Fig. 53 with 
the Moses on Sinai of Fig. 23), and of drapery are too numerous to point out in detail; 
we have also to note the common feature of profuse use of personifications, and the curious 
‘‘club-foot”’ which results in both manuscripts from sharp foreshortening. 

The sketchier character of the Joshua drawings results merely from their being drawings ; 
it is well known how much freer East Christian drawing appears before the laying-in of the 
color and we may attribute the harder line of the Paris artist to this fact. Certainly there 
exists no difference between the Vatican manuscript and the best work of the Paris Psalter 
that would permit us to consider them far apart in date, and their community of school is 
self-evident. The Vatican editors found the seventh century the most likely epoch in 
which to place the production of the Joshua drawings; if this beright, the Psalter 
miniatures must date in the same period or not much later. 


The real evidence for the final solution of this problem has been furnished by Myrtilla 
Avery in her able article Alexandrian Style in S. Maria Antiqua.” She finds that the 
existing decoration of S. Maria Antiqua began with the Asiatic style current in Rome in 
the sixth century and represented by the Crowned Madonna of the apse. Over this 
Madonna was laid a coating of plaster frescoed in a wholly different style, which can be 
dated in the second half of the seventh century. This new style maintains itself up to the 
redecoration of the church under John VII (705-707) and is still evident, though mingled 
with local tradition, in the work done under this pope. The later frescoes of the eighth cen- 
tury show its gradual alteration and disappearance as the familiar Italo-Asiatic style which it 
had interrupted becomes again prevalent, and as the Greek inscriptions which accompanied 
the intruding style are displaced by Latin labels. Throughout the prevalence and influence 
of the Greek style, its iconography and usages are shown by Miss Avery to have been 
strongly Alexandrian,** so much so that it seems a reasonable explanation to account, as 
Miss Avery does, for its sudden appearance at S. Maria Antiqua in the middle of the 
seventh century by assuming the employment of a painter or painters that were refugees 
from the Arab conquest of Alexandria in 641. 

The similarities of style that exist between these “Alexandrian” frescoes of S. Maria 
Antiqua and the miniatures of the Paris Psalter and of the Joshua Roll have been ex- 
haustively listed by Miss Avery, who even canvasses the possibility that the actual hands 
of the Psalter may be found employed again in the frescoes. However this may be, a few 
comparisons will doubtless suffice to convince the reader of the soundness of Miss Avery’s 
association of the frescoes with the Psalter in point of date and style. The beautiful angel’s 
head (Fig. 56), with its long straight nose, its small mouth and chin, its horizontal shadow 


37. Art Bull., VU, 1925, pp. 140 ff. in the Adoration of the Magi, and of the doubting Salome 
38. Noteworthy are: the use of the Coptic title for the in the Nativity; and the strong Egyptian bias in the 
Virgin, ? d@yla Mapia; the furca employed in the execution choice of saints. 


of Pharaoh’s baker; the inclusion of an angel and Joseph 
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below the lower lip, and long low curve to the jaw, affords a remarkable instance of the 
type of head we have already found characteristic of artist A of the Psalter and illustrated 
by the heads of Moses in the Crossing of the Red Sea and that of the Prayer in the scene of 
Hezekiah (Figs. 25, 26). The profile of the praying Hezekiah himself reproduces that of 
the last of the Magi in the Epiphany of S. Maria Antiqua (Fig. 57). The Night in Isaiah’s 
Prayer of the Psalter (Fig. 24) is the Mother of the Maccabees in the beautiful fresco of 
S. Maria Antiqua (Fig. 5&) in dignity of structure, high waist, placing of the feet, and 
especially the remarkable identity of the drawing of the left leg; the larger of the two boys 
is strikingly like the Dawn in structure and pose of head, and especially in the mannerism 
of the tuft of hair projecting beyond the forehead; the stately figure on Salomone’s left 
may be compared with the Nathan of David’s Penitence (Fig. 36). The depth of back- 
ground in this fresco is one of the characteristics of this Alexandrian interlude in Roman 
painting, which, as Miss Avery shows, died out in the eighth century, and with it may be 
classed the impressionism of light and shade, and the freedom of posture and movement, 
that form such strange contrast to the conventionalities of the two-dimensional Italo- 
Asiatic style that preceded and followed it in Rome. 


It seems clear therefore that Miss Avery’s masterly analysis of the decoration of S. 
Maria Antiqua has provided us with the date of the miniatures of the Paris Psalter. The 
style that was practiced by the immigrant painters of the church in Rome in the seventh 
and early eighth centuries is that of the master who with his less gifted assistants painted 
in Constantinople the miniatures of the Psalter, and it is the same style that we find in the 
drawings of the Joshua Roll. The latter is not without its parallels also at S. Maria 
Antiqua. Noteworthy is the tendency found in both the frescoes and the Rotulus to round 
out the back and shoulder into full convexity. One will be also arrested by the resemblance 
of the Seraph’s head (Fig. 60) from the Adoration of the Crucified to that of the angel who 
stands before Joshua (Fig. 54), in the impressionism of the hair and its emergence in a 
knot at the nape of the neck, as well as the general structure of the head. I have already 
pointed out elsewhere*’ the even closer resemblance of the drawing of this head to that of 
an angel’s head at Bawit (Fig. 59), of earlier date than its stylistic congener at S. Maria 
Antiqua. But the style of the Joshua Roll, if we discount the artificial stiffness which the 
addition of color always gives to East Christian Painting, cannot be far distant in date from 
the Psalter miniatures and the frescoes of S. Maria Antiqua. 


The two sets of miniatures may thus be roughly dated in the seventh century, or at the 
latest in the early eighth, and we may explain the familiarity with which artist A of the 
Psalter copied his Alexandrian original by crediting him too with Alexandrian origin. 
We may explain his presence in Constantinople, where the miniatures were painted, as 
Miss Avery explained the presence of the exponents of foreign style at S. Maria Antiqua— 
as the result of the flight of artists from Alexandria at the time of the Arab conquest. 
The Joshua Roll may well be the work of another such exile, seeking employment for his 
talents at the capital. The archetype of the Roll, and that of the Psalter, may well have 
been brought to Constantinople in the seventh century by reason of the same exodus of 
artists and works of art. 


39- The Sources of Mediaeval Style, in Art Bull., VII, 1924, p. 4r. 
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Fic. 58 
Rome, S. Maria Antiqua: Frescoes. Adoration of the Magi (early VIII Century) 
Eleazar and the Maccabees (VII Century) (after Wilpert) 
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Such style as these two masterpieces exhibit was quite as much an innovation at Con- 
stantinople as at Rome. There is trace of Alexandrian influence before this in the minia- 
ture painting of the capital, in the illustrations of the Dioscurides of Vienna (Fig. 37). 
The Pompeian putti of the dedication page, the frequent personifications, and the pseudo- 
depth of the mandrake miniatures and of the physician groups, show the influence of the 
perspective and picturesque style of Alexandria. But that we are dealing here with a 
foreign influence and not a native style is clear from the arrangement in the two miniatures 
of famous physicians, in which the figures are disposed as if seated in a landscape but are 
nevertheless in actuality sitting on nothing but the gold background. 

The native Asiatic style, at about the time the drawings of the Joshua Roll and the 
miniatures of the Paris Psalter were produced, appears to be well reflected by the miniatures 
of an important manuscript which hitherto has received altogether too little attention. 
This manuscript is Petropolitanus gr. XX1.*° Of its sixteen miniatures four were reproduced 
by Likhatchev (Incredulity of Thomas, the Last Supper, Christ Appearing to the Holy 
Women, the Mission of the Apostles), one by Haseloff (the Washing of Feet), and the 
portraits of the three evangelists by Friend, while Millet included in his Recherches 
reproductions of the Baptism, the Transfiguration, the Supper, the Washing of Feet, the 
miniature in which are represented the Entombment and the Holy Women Watching the 
Sepulcher, and that depicting Easter Morn. The Miracle of Cana, the Pentecost, the 
Harrowing of Hell, and the miniature of Christ and His Disciples are here reproduced for 
the first time. 

The date of these miniatures has never been definitely determined. Kondakov in one 
passage of his Histoire places them in the eighth or ninth century, while in another he is 
influenced by the round uncials of the text and the absence of large initials toward a date 
in the seventh or eighth century. Dobbert, arguing from iconography, places the types 
represented by the scenes from the Gospel between the cycle of the fifth and sixth centuries 
and the developed Byzantine works of the tenth and eleventh centuries. Millet appears in 
his first citation of the manuscript" to accept a dating in the seventh or eighth century, but 
elsewhere he varies from the eighth to the tenth and finally, troubled apparently by the 
developed iconography of the Harrowing of Hell, accepts the suggestion of Thibaut that 
the early-looking text is really of the eleventh century in a hand that imitates the uncial of 
the eighth century. Pokrovski* dates the manuscript in the tenth or eleventh century. 

The manuscript contains fourteen folios which formerly formed part of a Gospel in 
minuscle of the tenth or eleventh century given to the library at Leningrad in 1858 by the 
metropolitan of Trebizond.** The miniatures are for the most part on the verso of the folio 
and constitute the illustration of a set of pericopes or lessons which originally must have 
formed part of an Evangelion or Book of Gospel readings arranged to follow the liturgy. 
Since in such books the movable feasts come first and the fixed feasts in the latter part of 


40. Bibliography: Muralt, Cat. des mss. grecs de la Viconographie de I évangile, passim, see Répertoire des mon- 
Bibliotheque impériale publique de Petersbourg, Leningrad, ments; A. M. Friend, Art Studies, 1927, pp. 115 ff. 
1864, p. 13; Dobbert, Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft, 41. Recherches, p. 13. 
XIV, p. 199; Kondakov, Histoire de Vart byzantin, I, 42. Iconography of the Gospels (Russian), Leningrad, 
p. 193; Haseloff, Codex purpureus Rossanensis, p. 101; 1892, p. 16. 
Likhatcheff, Matériaux pour Vhistoire de Viconographie 43. Millet, op. cit., pp. 12 ff. 
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the volume, we may assume that the miniatures of the Baptism and of the Transfiguration 
belong at the end of the present incomplete series. If rearranged according to the sequence 
of the festivals which they commemorate, and with the portrait of each evangelist preceding 
the series of lections drawn from his Gospel, the series is as follows: 


1. Portraitof John | L f 

East 
2. Harrowing of Hell § a 
3 Incredulity of Thomas \ Lesson for Thomas Sunday 
4. Mission of Apostles | 
5. Miracle of Cana: Lesson for Second Monday after Easter 
6. Holy Women at Sepulcher 

L for Myrrhoph Sund 

7. Christ Appearing to Holy Women ) ee 
8. Pentecost: Lesson for Pentecost 
9. Portrait of Matthew 


(The Matthew lections after Pentecost are not illustrated in the surviving miniatures; 
the portrait of Luke, and any illustration of his lections after the Feast of the Exaltation 
of the Cross, September 14, are also missing.) 


10. Portraitof Mark | 

11. Christ and Disciples } 

aa, Laat Supp 5 \ Lesson for Thursday of Passion week 

13. Washing of Feet $ 

14. Entombment and the Two Maries at the Sepulcher: Lesson for Friday 
of Passion week 

15. Baptism (fixed feast) 

16. Transfiguration (fixed feast) 


Lesson for Monday of Passion week 


The three portraits of the evangelists have been placed in the relative positions which 
they would occupy in an illustrated Evangelion. It is to be noted however that the 
readings that accompany the miniatures are predominantly from Matthew. For ‘instance, 
the readings on Myrrhophoroi Sunday in the Greek service of the present day are from 
Luke and Mark, but the text that accompanies the scene of Christ Appearing to the Holy 
Women is Matthew xxviii. The miniature also follows Matthew, as is always the case with 
this scene in East Christian art, by depicting the women as two instead of Mark’s three. 
The text accompanying the miniature of the Last Supper is, in the first column, part of the 
lesson from Matthew for Thursday of Holy Week, while in the right column is the beginning 
of the lesson from John xiii on the Washing of Feet, of which we find another portion under 
the miniature of that scene. This miniature is on folio 6 verso of the manuscript at present, 
while the Supper is on 9 verso, which shows the present confusion of arrangement of the 
folios. ‘The above rearrangement is tentative and awaits confirmation after examination 
of the original at Leningrad. We may, however, on the basis of the photographs of the 
Archives photographiques d'art et d'histoire, here reproduced, arrive perhaps at a determi- 
nation of the approximate date of the miniatures and of their significance in East Christian 
art. 


1. Portrait of John (Fig. 61). Within a border of the type we have recognized with 
good reason as characteristic of illuminated manuscripts of Constantinople, here decorated 
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with a floreate filling resembling the teazle plant, sits the evangelist, with right hand 
grasping a rotulus and his left held to his lips in sign of meditation. His seat is a cushioned 
stool, pearled along the edges of its parts, as is also the footstool on which rest his feet. 
The lectern is supported on the tail of a very badly drawn dolphin, and contains an open 
codex. The background is neutral—apparently gold—and broken only by the inscription: 
6 a(ytos) “Iwdvyns 6 Beoddyos. 

The John of this miniature, reversed, is a replica of the John (Fig. 62) in a manuscript of 
one of the monastic libraries of Mt. Athos, Stavroniketa 43, the evangelist portraits of 
which were published along with those of our manuscript of Leningrad by Mr. Friend in 
Art Studies.“ Comparison of the two reveals close resemblance, but one that clearly comes 
from a common model, since neither is a copy of the other. The Athos Gospel is evidently 
a finer copy of the original and preserves a feature which the miniaturist of the Leningrad 
manuscript found too much for his Asiatic prepossessions, viz., the background of archi- 
tecture preserving the old Pompeian illusion of a garden wall above which extend the tops 
of trees. In the other evangelist pictures of the Leningrad manuscript we shall |find him 
making an attempt to cope with this unfamiliar background, with sorry success.. A more 
accomplished method of combining the exotic architectural perspective with the gold field 
of native tradition was found by the artist of Coislin 195 (Gospels) in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, who copied the same model for his John that was used by the Leningrad 
painter and by the miniaturist of Stavroniketa 43, but incised the architectural perspective 
on the gold background of his miniature.* 


2. The Harrowing of Hell (Fig. 63). The same framing is used for the miniature, but 
with the characteristic corner squares included in this instance, which were left out in the 
preceding miniature. The scene is the customary illustration, in the Evangelia or lection- 
aries, for the readings for Easter with which the lessons of John commence and thus is 
usually the first miniature in this type ‘of ‘Gospel Book after the evangelist portrait. It is 
clumsily painted here, the right periphery of Christ’s glory having been painted over the 
left arm of the aged white-clothed figure who stands with a companion to the right. This 
figure should be John the Baptist, balancing with uneven symmetry the throng of the Just 
on the other side, among whom stand the crowned figures of David and Solomon and 
another king. Below are the risen First Parents, emerging from tombs; Adam kneels and 
clasps the right hand of the Saviour, Who strides toward him in the midst -of an ample 
mandorla over the chained and prostrate form of Satan. Inscription: 7 avacraots. 


The present writer has already cited this example of the Harrowing of Hell, in a dis- 
cussion of the iconography of the scene in which the Leningrad manuscript was classed 
among the examples as of the tenth or eleventh century.“ Millet also was impressed by the 
developed iconography of this composition, representing to him “un type développé, qui 
dépasse non sewzment la colonne de Saint-Marc et les psautiers Chludov, mais aussi les 
mosaiques ou les peintures de San Zeno, & Rome, de Sainte-Barbe, en Cappadoce, de Saint- 
Luc, en Phocide, en un mot, l époque du pape Pascal I” (817-824), de l’empereur Basil IT 


44. Art Studies, 1927, p. 134, fig. 98. 46. East Christian Paintings in the Freer Collection, 
45. A.M. Friend, J. c., p. 135, fig. 102. 1914, Ppp. 46-47. 
47. Recherches, pp. 557, ff.; cf. p. 558, note 1. 
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(976-1025) et méme de ses successeurs. Le R. P. Thibaut nous a révélé le mot de I’ énigme: 
le xi° siécle a imité l’onciale du viii*.”’ 

- The above list contains two examples that might be considered in point of date to 
represent a developed iconography, i. e., the frescoes of St. Barba in Cappadocia of the 
tenth or eleventh century (to repeat Millet’s dating), and the mosaics of St. Luke in 
Phocis, of the first half of the eleventh century. The Cappadocian frescoes are however 
often archaic in their types, and one must simply disagree with the citation of the Har- 
rowing of Hell at St. Luke’s, inasmuch as this mosaic contains two motifs that have not 
yet appeared in our miniature—the Gates of Hell and the cross in the Redeemer’s hand. 
In a study published in 1914** the present writer had occasion to tabulate the iconography 
of the scene*® and from this tabulation certain indications of date emerged. One of these 
is the motif of the Broken Gates of Hell, which are absent from the early representations 
(ciborium of St. Mark’s, Chapel of John VII in Old St. Peter’s, S. Maria Antiqua, S. 
Clemente, Chludov Psalter), and first appear in such tenth century examples as the 
Chekmoukmedi enamel.*® They are absent also in our miniature, which displays another 
mark of early date in the roll which Christ carries in His left hand as in the frescoes of the 
scene in S. Maria Antiqua. Beginning with the tenth century (the earliest example seems 
to be a fresco attributed to that date by Wilpert, in the lower church of S. Clemente), the 
Saviour’s well-nigh constant attribute is the cross-staff (Fig.64). Itis true that the roll appears 
in Christ’s hand in the scene in a Psalter of the British Museum of the eleventh century 
(Add. 19352), but this Psalter reflects the same archaic tradition as the Chludov Psalter, 
to whose family it belongs, and the same survival of an old motif may be credited to the 
representation in the frescoes of the Peribleptos Church at Mistra, which also retains 
other characteristics of the early type in the glory surrounding Christ and the movement 
of the Saviour toward Adam instead of the opposite direction as is more often the case in 
later examples. The Satan in chains, so much resembling the mosaic of Daphni (Fig. 64), 
and the symmetrical composition with groups of the Resurrected on either side, are features 
that do not appear elsewhere in the scene before the tenth century, but the symmetry here is 
manifestly undeveloped, while this feature and the chained Satan as well are both found 
in the archaistic frescoes of Toqale no later than the tenth century (Fig. 80, lower right). 
It is difficult therefore to see why Millet should regard the scene as indicating a date as 
late as the eleventh century for the series of miniatures to which it belongs. No 
iconographic feature in it brings its date later than the tenth century, which is given us 
as a terminus ad quem only by the Toqale frescoes that in other cases appear to preserve 
earlier usage. On the other hand, the rotuius in the Saviour’s hand and the omission of the 
Gates of Hell align the type with the examples of the eighth and ninth centuries. 


3. The Incredulity of Thomas (Fig. 65). Within the same foliate border, with corner 
squares filled in this case by eight-pointed stars, the scene is developed against the back- 


48. East Christian Paintings, 1. c. Notable additions to Millet, Monuments et mémoires, Fondation Piot, II, 1895, 


the list given on p. 49 are the two frescoes of the lower pp. 204 ff.; Rushforth, Papers of the British School at 
church of S. Clemente at Rome, of the ninth and tenth Rome, I, pp. 114 ff.; Clemen, Die romanische Monumental- 
centuries respectively, and the fresco of Toqale in Cappa- maleret in den Rheinlanden, p. 215, note 37, and p. 217, 
docia of the tenth century (Jerphanion, Les églises rupestres note 60. 

de Cappadoce, pl. 66, 2). so. Kondakov, Les émaux byzantins, fig. 43. 


49. For the iconography of the Harrowing of Hell, cf.: 51. Rushforth, of. cit., fig. 10. 
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Fic. 69—Paris, Bibl. Nat.: Miniature of the Codex Sinopensis. Herod’s Feast 
(after Mufioz) 





Fic. 7o—Rome, S. Saba: Fresco. Christ Saving Peter from the Waves 
(after Styger) 
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ground of a wall, decorated with a curtain draped from the central portal, which represents 
the “closed doors” of the room in which the Saviour made His miraculous appearance to the 
disciples after the Resurrection. The uprights of this door have the rinceau ornament 
which appeared on the architecture of the “Asiatic” miniatures of Artist D of the Paris 
Psalter (Figs. 29 and 30). The miniature is singularly interesting as an example of the 
archaic stage of the Byzantine type, before it had crystallized into the rigid formula 
illustrated by the mosaic of St. Mark’s at Venice (Fig. 66). Peter in our miniature already 
heads the group to the right, as in the mosaic, and one may see how his gesture at St. 
Mark’s has been developed out of the right arm of the miniature, still classic in its sus- 
pension in the pallium. The Thomas of the miniature is in profile, differing thus from 
earlier Asiatic practice, and has not yet turned his head outward in obedience to the Middle 
Byzantine revival of the three-quarters head, but he bends his body as at St. Mark’s, and 
on his thigh is seen the premonition of the conventional disc with which the drapery is 
rendered at this point of the body in later art. But the doubting apostle and his Master 
both stretch out their two hands; at St. Mark’s, in contrast, we have the typical con- 
trapposto of Mid-Byzantine style, one arm of Christ being raised, while the other hand 
bares the wound, and the left hand of Thomas contrasting in movement with the extended 
right that seeks the side of Christ. The groups of disciples are casually placed in the 
miniature, and the steps leading down from the fores clause have not yet been added to the 
type. 

On the other hand, the miniature differs from the Early Christian representations™ 
in various ways: the brief renderings on the sarcophagi have not yet amalgamated the 
Appearance to the Eleven with the Incredulity of Thomas, and the full number of disciples 
is first seen in the mosaic of S. Apollinare Nuovo. If this mosaic in truth depicts our scene, 
it is singular in representing Thomas approaching Christ’s left side, as he does also on the ivory 
panel of the British Museum and siill again in the abbreviated representation in a miniature 
of the Codex Purpureus at Munich, of doubtful date, but probably of the sixth or seventh 
century.®® The above peculiarity evidently rests on the notion that the lance wound was 
in the left side of the Saviour’s body. This conception, which also puts Longinus and his 
lance to Christ’s left in some Irish representations of the Crucifixion, is apparently a Latin 
characteristic. The ampullz of Bobbio and Monza of c.600 show Christ grasping the hand of 
Thomas to apply it to the wound. At S. Maria Antiqua a fragmentary fresco of the eighth 
century™ shows Thomas advancing from the spectator’s left toward the Saviour, Who raises 
His right arm to bare the wound; to the right of Christ is a group of disciples behind whom 


52. Sarcophagus, S. Maria presso S. Celso, Milan 53. Boinet, La miniature carolingienne, pl. II. The 
(Garrucci, Storia, V, pl. 315, 5); sarcophagus, Museum of Grimaldi drawing of the lost fresco of Old St. Peter’s 





Ravenna (S. Muratori, in N. Bull. arch. crist., 1911, pp. 
39 ff., fig. 1); ivory panel, British Museum (Dalton, Cat. 
Early Christ. Antiquities, pl. VI); mosaic, S. Apollinare 
Nuovo, Ravenna (Garrucci, Storia, IV, pl. 252, 1); am- 
pulla, treasury of Monza Cathedral (Garrucci, Storia, VI, 
pl. 434, 6); ampulla from Egypt, British Museum (Dal- 
ton, Byz. Art and Archaeology, fig. 399). A brief discussion 
of the iconography of the scene will be found in the present 
writer’s East Christian Paintings in the Freer Collection, 
pp. 54 ff., and a longer one in the article by S. Muratori, 
N. Bull. arch. crist., 1911, pp. 39 ff. 


(891-896) which represented the Incredulity of Thomas is 
too uncertain to serve usefully as an iconographic parallel 
to our miniature (Wilpert, Mosaiken und Malereien, I, 
fig. 122). The type used on the silver staurotheca from the 
Sancta Sanctorum (817-824), now in the Museo Cristiano 
of the Vatican Library (Lauer, Mon. Piot, XV, pl. IX), 
apparently separates the Incredulity from the fores 
clause. The Incredulity is of the type of S. Maria Antiqua, 
save that the disciples are grouped behind Thomas, instead 
of the Saviour. 
54. Griineisen, Ste.-Marie-Antique, fig. 118. 
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’ 


rises a gabled edifice that seems to signify the “closed doors.” The scene here has not 
achieved even as much symmetry as was found in the mosaic of Ravenna or on the ampulle 
of Monza and Bobbio, and another of the British Museum. 


- There is little to be gained, so far as determining the date of our miniature is concerned, 

from comparison of iconography, further than the obvious position of the type between the 
early representations and the developed and crystallized scene of St. Mark’s. The figure 
style, however, betrays some marked peculiarities that indicate an early date. In the first 
place, the miniature is the work of a story-teller working still in the vein pursued by the 
painters of the Vienna Genesis and the Gospel Book of Rossano, and innocent as yet of the 
dogmatic interest which in Mid-Byzantine compositions will emphasize the figure of the 
Saviour, reduce the accessory figures to the réle of a symbolic chorus, and eliminate all 
but a mete approximation of reality. But further than this we have in some of the facial 
types clear evidence of an early phase of the developing Byzantine style. The Christ 
Himself has not yet attained even the distinction of dignity aiid scale which is accorded 
Him in the Homilies of Gregory Nazianzenus (Fig. 67), of the end of the ninth century. 
The head of the youthful disciple who looks toward the Saviour from the extreme right 
of the picture is too reminiscent of the types in the Rossanensis, or the Sinopensis (cf., 
e. g., the head of the last figure to the right in the Christ before Pilate of the Rossanensis, 
Fig. 68, or the head of the prophet David in Herod’s Feast of the Sinopensis, Fig. 69), to 
permit one to classify the style of our miniatures in a period too remote from the sixth cen- 
tury. A more definite parallel for dating is afforded by the striking resemblance of the 
Peter of the miniature to the same apostle saved from the waves by Christ in a fresco of 
S. Saba at Rome, of Greek style, and dating in the beginning of the eighth century (Fig. 70). 

4. The Mission of the Apostles (Fig. 71). The leaf is badly mutilated, with half the 
border gone and most of the inscription 7 mpo(oKvvnots), a title which came to the 
scene from a passage in the lesson from Matthew (xxviii, 17: Kat iSdvres adrov mpoce- 
-Kivnoav avt@) which is read on Thomas Sunday and is illustrated by the miniature. 
The end of the text appears above the miniature in our reproduction: (kat idov, éyo pel? 
UpOv eipi Tacas Tas Nuepas Ews THS vVTEAElas TOV al)@vos apr). 

The scene appears in connection with the same text, in Latin, in the mosaic which once 
was part of the decoration of the triclinium of Leo ITI in the old Lateran (c. 800; Fig. 72), 
and now is preserved in a niche opposite the palace.” Here the apostles are eleven, in 
strict adherence to the Matthew text; Peter carries a cross, and the Saviour stands on a 
mount from which flow the Four Rivers that symbolize the Gospels. These two features— 
the cross and the mount—relate the type of the mosaic immediately to that scene which is 
characteristic of the “‘city-gate” sarcophagi (see p. 23) such as one in the Louvre (Fig. 73). 
Here again Christ stands on the mount, which also is the source of the Four Rivers, but the 
apostles are twelve and headed in each group of six by Peter and Paul, whose heads have 
been badly restored, together with all of those in the forward row of figures. The little 
figures of the deceased for whose burial the sarcophagus was intended, kneel at the feet of 
the Saviour. It was very largely from the style and ornament of this and similar sarcophagi, 
with their unusual preservation of the peculiar atelier tricks of the Asiatic sarcophagi of 


55. Garrucci, Storia, IV, pl. 183. 
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the second and third centuries, that Miss Lawrence proved that the group was the product 
of Asiatic ateliers. It is interesting to find her view confirmed by the miniature ‘in Lenin- 
grad, which shows that the type arose from the lesson for Thomas Sunday in the Asiatic 
church. Its primitive form appears in the sarcophagus type, and the original connection 
of this with the liturgical text is proved by the use of the text with the sarcophagus type 
in the mosaic of Leo III (at a time when Asiatic iconography was prevalent in Rome). 
The mount on which the Saviour stands was originally the “mountain” of Matthew 
xxviii, though quickly transformed in the symbolic art of the sarcophagi to the source of 
the Four Evangelical Rivers, and to the same symbolic prepossession may be ascribed the 
change from the “eleven” of Matthew to the full apostolic college that included Paul, who 
as Apostle of the Gentiles personified beyond all the rest the significance of the Mission. 

The gesture of the Saviour is one of benediction, thus recalling the blessing of the apostles 
at Bethany of Luke xxiv, 50. Our scene, however, by virtue of the connection of it with 
Matthew xxviii, 16, the Mission of the Apostles, and its title of ‘The Obeisance”’ is bor- 
rowed from that text. In Cappadocia, on the other hand, at Qeledjlar, we find an almost 
identical composition inscribed “The Blessing of the Disciples,” which led Jerphanion® 
to derive the type from the passage in Luke. The Cappadocian fresco (Fig. 74) resembles 
the miniature of Leningrad even to the pedestal which has replaced the mount under 
Christ’s feet, and we may therefore see in its new title a later or local transformation in 
the conception of the scene’s significance. 


5. The Miracle of Cana (Fig. 76). In this miniature the border returns to its corner 
pieces and diversifies the teazle with crocketed bands representing the stem of an indetermi- 
nate plant or tree. The upper panel of the picture is labeled 6 yapos, “The Wedding,” 
while the label below shows the same uncertainty in Greek orthography which characterizes 
the inscriptions of the frescoes in Cappadocia: 6 x(puord)s mow@y Tw (sic) dap olvor, 
“Christ turning the water into wine.” 

The primitive quality that lurks in the preceding three miniatures reaches here its most 
marked expression—in the pronounced narrative interest, in the diminutive and undis- 
tinguished Christ, in the small scale adopted generally in the figures, and in the strong 
resemblance of the heads to those of the Cappadocian® manuscripts of the Rossanensis 
group. The last-named parallel is best illustrated by some of the heads in the miniatures 
of the Sinope Matthew, but it may suffice to compare the flat cranium, side-long glance, 
and triangular effect of the head of the merchant holding a jar in the Cleansing of the 
Temple of the Rossanensis (Fig. 78), with the similar characteristics of the head of the 
servant who pours the water into one of the jars in our miniature. 

The miniature follows the story with faithfulness. To the left of the upper panel the 
Virgin tells her Son of the lack of wine; He is seated in the place of honor at the end of the 
sigma couch on which recline or sit the wedding guests, whilé the groom and his bride, 
with a white-haired man, are seated at the upper end. The right end of the couch is 
occupied by the master of the feast, to whom a servant offers a cup of wine. The same 


56. Jerphanion, Les églises rupestres de Cappadoce, p. Vienna Genesis, and the codices of Rossano and Sinope, 
226, pl. 52, 2. was summarized in the present writer’s Sources of Mediaeval 
57. The term is used advisedly. The evidence for Style, in Art Bull., VIL, 1924, p. 37, note 2. 


placing in Cappadocia the school which produced the 
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servant appears in the scene below, pouring water into one of the five jars (the text calls 
for six); in the middle of the group the master of the feast raises his hand in astonishment, 
and another figure beside him, in similar dress, gestures toward the servant. To the left 
is the Miracle-worker, dipping a wand into one of the jars before the gaze of His Mother. 


According to the story in the second chapter of John, the master of the feast did not 
witness the miracle, but the same repetition of this figure as a spectator of the working of 
the wonder is found in the frescoes of the old church at Toqale in Cappadocia (Figs. 79 
and 80), where the episode is depicted, as here, in two scenes. In the tunnel vault on the 
right side (Fig. 79) is seen the wedding feast (upper, right), with a rectangular table, to the 
left of which sits the Saviour, and behind the table are the bride and groom, accompanied 
as in our miniature by an aged personage, who, however, wears a halo on his head, and is 
labeled enigmatically “the deacon.” The servant arrives with a cup of wine at the right. 
On the left side of the vault the story continues (Fig. 80) with the miracle proper; the 
Virgin is absent, but Christ again sticks his wand into one of the jars (six in this case), and 
the servant fills another with water. Between the two the master of the feast holds a cup 
in his hand. 

The early types of the Miracle of Cana were classified by Baldwin Smith,®* who showed 
that the primitive scene wherein Christ touched the jars with a wand was transformed in 
Alexandria by the addition of a servant pouring water into one of the jars, while in the 
Syriac Gospel of Rabula, and in a fresco at Antinoé in Egypt the servants are increased to 
two and the Virgin is introduced into the scene. The addition of the wedding feast was 
considered by him to be the peculiarly Byzantine feature of the type, and to indicate a 
later phase. It occurs, however, in the reliefs of the colonnettes of the ciborium of S. Marco 
and Choricius describes the wedding guests and the Virgin in his account of the scene as it 
appeared in the mosaics of the church of St. Sergius at Gaza in the sixth century. The 
archaic feature common to the tenth century fresco of Toqale and to our miniature seems 
to be the separation of the feast from the miracle and the consequent repetition of the 
figure of the Saviour. In Mid-Byzantine art the two scenes are commonly combined and 
the Christ appears but once, nor is the quaint archaism of the wonder-working wand 
retained. Nevertheless, we still find in a manuscript of a date no earlier than the twelfth 
century (Iwiron 5, Mt. Athos),®® the archaism of whose types we shall have occasion to 
notice again, the repetition of the figure of Christ, seated at table with the nuptial pair 
and an aged man, as in our miniature and at Toqale, and standing with hand outstretched 
(minus the wand) before the six jars, with a servant pouring water, another bringing the 
aged man a cup, and a third figure, drinking from a cup, that seems to echo the master of 
the feast in the miracle scene of Togale. 

For the mosaic of Gaza we have only Choricius’ description, and on the ciborium of 
St. Mark’s we have a very loose rendering of the scene. It is likely, therefore, as the Athos 
manuscript represents the latest appearance of this distinctively Asiatic version of the 
Cana miracle, so our miniature is the earliest existing example of it in its characteristic 
layout and details. The miniature must represent an earlier phase in the history of the 


58. Early Christian Iconography, 1918, pp. 85 ff. 59. Brockhaus, Die Kunst in den Athoskléstern, p. 
219, note. 
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Fic. 80—Togale, Old Church: Frescoes. Scenes from the Life of Christ (after Jer phanion) 
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type than the fresco of Togale, for in the latter the compositions are condensed and the 
Hellenistic couch has yielded its semicircular form to the simpler square arrangement. 


6. The Holy Women at the Sepulcher (Fig. 75). The teazle border here has the corner 
pieces which were also used in the miniature of the Miracle of Cana, and are familiar to us 
from their employment in the Paris Psalter (Fig. 27). The scene is taken from Matthew 
xxviii, and the two women are the Magdalen and “the other Mary,” to whom the angel, 
seated on the stone that blocked the entrance to the sepulcher, points out its emptiness. 
Below are the badly damaged figures of two soldiers, whose gestures betray the fright 
described by Matthew. 

The miniature was reproduced by Millet® as part of the illustration for the 
extraordinarily learned commentary which he devotes to the iconography of this scene. 
The particularly East Christian conception of the scene in its early phase is best illustrated 
by the little picture of it that occurs on the painted cover of a wooden reliquary from the 
Sancta Sanctorum, now in the Museo Cristiano of the Vatican Library (Fig. 77), where 
the actual Holy Sepulcher as it existed in the sixth century is reproduced, with above it 
the dome of the Anastasis church which Corstantine built to enshrine it.’ A Western 
translation of this type is seen in one of the mosaics of S. Apollinare Nuovo at Ravenna 
(Fig. 82), at least half a century earlier than the panel and showing its earlier date by the 
position of the angel on the left. Through the door of the tomb in the mosaic scene may 
be seen the displaced door of the sepulcher, and in Millet’s opinion it is this same door 
which the artist of the Leningrad miniature meant to represent by the irregular quadrangle 
seen in perspective which leans against the stone “rolled back.”’ The tomb itself is an 
affair of masonry construction, with a solid base in which the door appears, and a super- 
structure whose apparently conical roof indicates a rotunda; whether this rotunda was 
pierced with windows or was meant as a two-storied circular colonnade supporting the 
conical roof is difficult to decide from the defaced remains of this portion of our miniature. 
In any case, the conception of the sepulcher here is still the early one of the free-standing 
structure as at S. Apollinare Nuovo, in the Vatican panel from the Sancta Sanctorum, and 
even earlier works such as the ivory panel in the Trivulzio collection at Milan.” The 
sepulcher in frescoes of Toqale and Qeledjlar also is a structural affair, in accordance with 
the characteristic archaism of Cappadocian art, but of a gabled type that is briefer and 
more conventional than the tomb of our miniature. In Mid-Byzantine art the sepulcher is 
freed from the influence of Constantine’s memoria and becomes more literally the tomb 
‘hewn out in the rock;” this feature is already present in the Homilies of Gregory 
Nazianzenus (Paris gr. 510), of the end of the ninth century (Fig. 84). It is thus conceived 
in another miniature of the Leningrad manuscript itself (Fig. 100), wherein the “rock’’-is a 
mountainside rising on the right of the miniature, into which the portal of the tomb opens 
as a rectangular doorway closed by the great stone. 


Our series of miniatures illustrate in this feature once again their intermediate position 


between the primitive and developed East Christian types. To the latter already belongs 
the placing of both women and angel to the left of the sepulcher, and the gesture of the 


60. Recherches, fig. 570; pp. 517 ff. 62. Garrucci, Storia, VI, pl. 449, 2; E. Baldwin Smith, 
61. Cf. Morey, The Painted Panel from the Sancta A Source of Mediaeval Style in France, in Art Studies, 1924, 
Sanctorum, Festschrift Clemen, pp. 150-167. pp. go ff. 
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angel, characteristic of the Mid-Byzantine scene, as his right arm crosses his body to point 
to the empty tomb. Another feature of the later angel already present here is the extended 
right. wing in contrapposto to the vertical left. But the literal gaucherie of his perch upon 
the huge stone, and the narrative and dramatic interest that is seen in the Mary that 
shrinks in fright against her companion, belong still to a time when the Gospel themes had 
not yet lost their human interest in the dogmatic revision of East Christian art. 

7. Christ appearing to the Holy Women (Fig. 83). The border here presents us with a 
motif not found in the frames of the miniatures of the Paris Psalter—a combination of 
differently colored facets that combine to give a kaleidoscopic or “rainbow” effect. It is 
characteristic of the earlier Asiatic repertory of ornament in illuminated manuscripts, 
appearing in the Dioscurides of Vienna (Fig. 37), in the border of the frontispiece to the 
canon tables in the Rossanensis,** in Vienna 847 (Greek Gospel of the sixth century), in 
the Syriac Gospel of Rabula of 586.® It also appears as the filling of the corner pieces in 
borders of the Homilies of Gregory Nazianzenus (Paris gr. 510; Fig. 89), at the end of the 
ninth century. But the motif is also found, though somewhat rarely, in later Byzantine 
manuscripts. 

The scene is drawn from Matthew xxviii, 9, a portion of which text appears above the 
miniature in our reproduction: ‘And as they went to tell the disciples, behold, Jesus met 
them, saying, All hail. And they came and held him by the feet, and worshipped him.” 
The Saviour’s “All hail’ is recorded in the inscription— -+XAIPETE. He stands with 
‘right hand blessing, and a roll in His left, between two trees on flowering (?) mounds 
(standing for the garden of the sepulcher, of John xix, 41), below which are the prostrate 
figures of the Magdalen and the Virgin. The latter embraces and kisses His foot. 

Millet’s discussion of the scene” differentiates an earlier narrative type such as that found 
in the Gospel of Rabula (Fig. 81), wherein Christ approaches the women from the left, 
from the “monumental type”’ seen in our miniature, in which they are arranged sym- 
metrically on either side of a statuesque Saviour. The “other Mary” was considered to 
be the Virgin, as we may see from the fact that in the panel from the Sancta Sanctorum 
(Fig. 77), she wears the same costume assumed by the Virgin in the Ascension. In the 
Rabula miniature also the more prostrate of the two women is indicated as the mother of 
Jesus by the nimbus which she wears, and according to Millet the evolution of the type 
carries with it the gradual differentiation of the Magdalen, in that she rises from a prostrate 
to the kneeling position in which we find her in the mosaic of St. Mark’s (Fig. 66). An 
identical composition, save for the inscription and the omission of the hillocks from which 
the trees rise, is to be found in the illustrated Gospel, no. 5, of the library of the Iwiron 
monastery on Mt. Athos, and in one of the miniatures of the Freer Gospel.®* Millet explains 
the resemblance of our scene to the Iwiron miniature by assuming a common model “vers 
le VIITe siécle” for both, but we should have to include the Freer miniature among the 
copies from this model. The Freer miniature is of the latter half of the twelfth century; 


63. Maufioz, Ii codice purpureo di Rossano ed il fram- at Florence and Hamilton 246 in Berlin (Ebersolt, La 
mento sinopense, pl. IX. miniature byzantine, pls. XXXVIII, 1, and XLIV). 
64. Wickhoff, Jahrbuch der k. k. Kunstsammlungen, 67. Recherches, pp. 540 fi. 
1893, pp. 196 ff. 68. C. R. Morey, East Christian Paintings in the Freer 
65. Garrucci, Storia, III, pls. 128, 2; 133, 2; 136, 1. Collection, fig. 28. 
66. E. g., the Apollonius of Citium of the Laurentiana 59. Ibid., pl. TX. 
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Brockhaus” dated Iwiron 5 in the same period, although it is possibly even later. Whatever 
the relation of the three manuscripts to a common archetype, the much earlier date of the 
Leningrad example is shown by the more circumstantial rendering of the hillocks and trees, 
the squat proportions of the Christ, and the early character of the inscription, which, in con- 
trast to the hieratic IC XC of Iwiron 5 and the mosaic of St. Mark’s, is borrowed directly 
from the text after the manner of the labels in the Rossanensis. It provides us undoubtedly 
with the earliest existing example of this Byzantine type. The XAIPETE of the Leningrad 
miniature is repeated in the less accurate XAIPE of the Homilies of Gregory Nazianzenus 
(Paris gr. 510; Fig. 84); if Millet’s criterion be valid, the scene of the Homilies represents a 
later phase in the development of the type, because of the half upright posture of the 
Magdalen. Certainly the more statuesque and elongated Christ of this miniature shows a 
later stage of style, as compared with ours. 


8. Pentecost (Fig. 85). Within a border of parti-colored quatrefoils is depicted the 
Miracle of Tongues. The twelve apostles, with Paul and Peter in the center, are seated in 
a semicircle; upon their heads descend the twelve rays of the Spirit. The inscription, partly 
erased, merely labels the scene: H ILENTH(xoa)TH. The rays radiate from an in- 
determinate source at the top of the miniature, and cross an architectural perspective 
consisting of a recessed wall, over each of whose projecting ends is draped a scarf. The 
dais on which the apostles sit curves around a semicircular central area into which steps 
descend; below to left and right are the peoples of “every nation under heaven,” gathered 
in Jerusalem (Acts ii). 


There is, so far as I know, only one extant example of the scene of Pentecost in Christian 
art of the early period, i. e., to 700 A. D. This is the miniature of the Gospel of Rabula in 
the Laurentiana at Florence of the year 586 (Fig. 86), in which the Virgin is present as the 
central figure and in accordance with Acts i, 14. The scene is fairly literal; the “cloven 
tongues as of fire” are on the heads of the apostles, and the Holy Ghost that is the source 
of the miracle is rendered by its primitive symbol of the dove.. Our miniature shows the 
early type completely transformed: the “tribes and tongues” are present, the apostles 
are seated in a semicircle; the Virgin is gone; and rays instead of tongues of fire descend 
upon the heads of the twelve. On the other hand, it shows a remarkable resemblance to 
the Pentecost in the Homilies of Gregory Nazianzenus (Paris gr. 510; Fig. 88) in arrange- 
ment of the groups and general scheme, but especially in the architectural perspective that 
forms the background to the assemblage of the apostles. The one feature that essentially 
separates the two Pentecosts is the cushioned throne on which lies the Book, surmounted 
by the dove, and which serves as the source of the rays streaming down on the heads of the 
apostles in the Paris miniature. 


This is the first instance of a motif in the Pentecost composition which thereafter attained 
considerable vogue in Byzantine art. It is found, for instance, in the mosaic Pentecost at 
St. Luke’s in Phocis of the first half of the eleventh century;” it formed part of the original 
composition (Pentecost) of the mosaic on the triumphal arch of the church at Grottaferrata, 
assigned by Baumstark” to the twelfth century; it appears in the Pentecost which is the 


0. Die Kunst in den Athoskléstern, p. 217. 72. Oriens Christianus, IV, 1904, pp. 126 ff. Wilpert, 


1. Schultz and Barnsley, The Monastery of St. Luke Mosaiken und Malereien, U1, p. 916, assigns the mosaics to 
of Stiris, p. 59, fig. 40. the thirteenth century. 
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subject of one of the mosaic domes of the nave of St. Mark’s; and it is found in a Gospel of 
1221 in the Syrian monastery at Jerusalem.”® 

i. Wilpert™ is inclined to assign the introduction of the throne into the Pentecost as 
evidence of the influence of Rome on East Christian art. The throne as the symbol of the 
Christ-Judge, especially with reference to the Second Coming, is in fact a well-known 
symbol in Italian mosaics of the early period.” Its significance is contained in the name 
commonly given the symbol, the Etimasia, or “Preparation,” which rests on the throne 
prepared in heaven, of Rev. iv, 2, and passages in the Psalms such as ix, 7, “he hath 
prepared his throne for judgment,” and Ixxxix, 14, “Justice and judgment are the 
habitation of thy throne,” wherein the English version has mishandled the éroimacia 
(“preparation”’) of the Greek. It required no great stretch of symbolic propriety to intro- 
duce the throne, thus conceived as the Christ, into the composition of the Pentecost, but 
it must be admitted that the symbolic complex thus resulting is not an obvious one. It 
may therefore be suggested that the composition was derived from an artistic model 
rather than made up as a somewhat arbitrary symbolic synthesis, and this is borne out by 
the similarity of its arrangement to that of the representation of the second cecumenical 
council at Constantinople in 381 (Paris gr. 510; Fig. 89).”° Hence no symbolism is nec- 
essary to explain the throne, since an unoccupied throne with the Book upon it was a 
regular feature of such councils, indicating that the presidency thereof resided in Christ 
Himself. The more casual arrangement of the groups, and the architectural perspective, 
indicate that the composition originated as a more or less literal representation of a great 
council of the Church, and was adapted in the new type of the Pentecost. 


The omission of the throne and dove in our miniature is doubtless due to the artist’s 
disinclination to interrupt his border, and with the throne restored, the resemblance to the 
miniature of Gregory’s Homilies becomes so close that it is impossible to deny a common 
archetype. The similar composition at Qeledjlar (Fig. 87) might suggest the mosaic of an 
apse or dome as the model. However this may be, the original must have dated later than 
the sixth century, if we may trust the Rabula miniature (Fig. 86) as reflecting the usage of 
its time, and before the Homilies of Gregory, which were illustrated in the end of the ninth 
century. The style of our miniature, compared with that of the last-named work, seems 
more primitive, and one feels a certain affinity between the figures of the groups of “tribes 
and tongues’”’—especially the bearded man who heads the group to the right—and certain 
silhouettes of the Ascension miniature in the Gospel of Rabula itself. 


73. Zeitschrift des Paldstina-Vereins, XXXIV, 1911; 
pp. 144 ff.; pl. IV. 

74. Op. cit., Il, pp. 914 ff. 

75. Triumphal arch of S. Maria Maggiore, Rome 
(Wilpert, op. cét., III, pls. 70-72); S. Matrona at S. 
Prisco (ibid., pl. 77). 

76. The council is described by Omont, Facsimilés des 
miniatures des mss. grecs de la Bibl. Nat., pl. L, p. 28, as 
that of 362 “against Macedonius.” The figure crouching 
in the left-hand corner is indeed thus labeled, but the 
inscription above the throne refers to the council 
as the “second,” which would naturally mean the 
second oecumenical council of 381. This is borne out by 


the fact that the events referred to in the sermon illustrated 
by the miniature are those which led to the condemnation 
of Gregory’s opponent, Maximus, in the conflict over the 
episcopal tenure of Constantinople. At the council at 
which this occurred the emperor Theodosius presided, as 
he is represented doing in the miniature, and Apollinaris 
was also condemned. According to Banduri, Imperium 
orientale, Paris, 1711, II, p. 936, the figure of Apollinaris 
appeared in the lower right-hand corner of the miniature, 
which is now missing. The discrepancy seems resolvable 
only on the assumption that the author of the labels of the 
miniature mistakenly inscribed the crouching figure 
““Macedonius” instead of ‘‘ Maximus.” 














Fic. 86—Florence, Bibl. Laurentiana: Miniature of the 
Gospel of Rabula. Pentecost 





Fic. 87—Qeledjlar, Church: Fresco. Pentecost (after Jerphanion) 
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9. Portrait of Matthew (Fig. 90). The border—corner pieces, garland filling, ribbons, 
and all—is very close indeed to that which surrounds the miniature of the Anointing of 
David in the Paris Psalter (Fig. 27). The misunderstood and incomplete architecture of 
the background (based on an archetype like that of Stavroniketa 43), and the manner in 
which the table and lectern violate all laws of the existence of matter in space, show that 
the miniaturist has made a bad copy. The text above the miniature is the termination of 
the last lesson for Pentecost, Matthew xviii, 20, ‘For where two or three are gathered 
together in my name, there am I in the midst of them.” This confirms our restoration 
of the order of the miniatures (see p. 32). The inscription reads: 6 ayvos Mar@aios; 
the script on the open book which the evangelist holds is merely impressionistic, and 
meaningless. 

10. Portrait of Mark (Fig. 91). A similar border incloses a rendering of Mark, that is 
evidently derived from the same original that served as model for the Mark of Stavroniketa 
43 (Fig. 92). The inscription differs: 6 a(y:os). Mdpxos, and the perspective back- 
ground has been quite too much for our miniaturist, who has found himself unable to 
complete the exedra whose beginning he shows behind the evangelist. He has 
made a contribution of his own in the crenellations with which he has adorned 
his buildings in the background. Such crenellations are among the favorite motifs of the 
Syriac Gospel of Rabula and common on the walls that serve as backgrounds for many of 


the miniatures of the Menologium of Basil II; they belong to the common stock of Asiatic 
ornament, 


11. Christ and Disciples (Fig. 94). Before a walled city which must represent Jerusalem, 
on a cushioned bench with a broad foot-stool, sits the Saviour, holding in His hands a bock 
or an open roll, and addressing two figures who stand before Him in attitudes of close 
attention. The mutilation of the miniature leaves open the possibility that there may have 
been other figures in the group of listeners; their simple garb, and the resemblance of the 
beardless head to that of the disciple next to Christ in the Last Supper (Fig. 95) indicate 
that they are disciples. 


The scene is, so far as I know, unique in Early Christian art, or in the earlier phases of 
the Byzantine cycle. We are to seek for its theme without question among the readings 
of the liturgy, since we are dealing with a lectionary and not a complete text. In view of 
the predilection for Matthew which our series of miniatures has already shown, it is to be 
expected that the subject is drawn from that Gospel. These two conditions are best 
satisfied by considering the miniature an illustration of one of the Matthew lessons for 
Monday of Holy Week. The Matins for this day in the present liturgy contain a lesson 
from Matthew xxi, 18-43, and the evening liturgy one from Matthew xxiv, 3-15. The 
first contains the episode of the barren fig tree, the colloquy of Jesus with the chief priests 
and elders, and the parable of the husbandmen; the second is Jesus’ discourse on the Second 
Coming. It seems that the miniature illustrates the second of these, and that the location 
of the Mount of Olives is suggested by the proximity of the city. The moment illustrated 
would be: “As he sat upon the Mount of Olives, the disciples came to him privately, 
saying, Tell us, when shall these things be?” The lection ends with “whoso readeth, let 
him understand,” which seems to be illustrated by the apparent displaying of the open 
codex or roll in the hands of the Teacher. The scene in Paris gr. 74, of the eleventh century 
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(Fig. 93),.which illustrates this passage of Matthew, retains the seated Christ, and indicates 
by a gabled portal the vicinity of the Mount of Olives to the City, which is more amply 
rendered in our. miniature. 


12. The Last Supper (Fig. 95). Within a border of the same “rainbow” motif met with in 
miniature 7, the Supper is depicted in surprisingly archaic fashion. The table in the center 
is of the “sigma’’ shape, and confused as to its forward draperies and its contour with the 
couch that surrounds it. On this couch the Saviour occupies the antique place of honor at 
the left, gestures with the right hand, and holds in the left a round piece of bread. Five 
more loaves or portions thereof lie upon the table to the left. Eleven disciples, beginning 
with Peter, who reclines in the post second in honor at the other end of the couch, are 
grouped about the table, the ones to the right extending their hands toward Christ as if to 
receive the newly consecrated element. On the table is a bowl, containing a fish which 
seems, in the painter’s effort at clarity, to lie along its rim. The interior in which the 
Supper proceeds is indicated by four pillars bearing an entablature of the simplest sort, 
and since the Lord “sat down with the twelve,” “when the even was come”’ (Matt. xxvi, 
20), two candelabra bearing boat-shaped lamps at their summits flank the group. In front 
of the table, separated from his fellows, sits the guilty Judas, his left hand to his lips in the 
antique gesture of mental distress, his right extended with the fingers bent in the Hellenistic 
gesture of speech. The text visible below the miniature in our reproduction is, in the left 
column, the end of the first lesson (from Matthew) for the liturgy of Great Thursday 
(Holy Week): dyias 5€ yevouer(ns) etc., “Now when the even was come;”’ in the right 
column is part of the beginning of the second lesson (John xiii, 3-17): (eas 6 Incovs 
ore mavra Sédxev aire o marip eis Tas xeipas Kai Gr amd De)od e&HADe Kai (mpds Tov 
Oedv bmdye) etc., “Jesus knowing that the Father had given all things into his hands, and 
that he was come from God, and went to God,” etc. This lesson is that which describes 
the Washing of Feet, represented by the miniature following. 


-Millet’s thoroughgoing discussion of the iconography of the Supper” distinguishes the 
“Byzantine” type from the “Oriental” according to the gesture of Judas; if the latter 
dips his hand in the dish, the type is Byzantine; if his hand is merely raised in the gesture 
of speaking, the type is Oriental. Millet found our miniature not quite consistent with the 
“Oriental” type, in that Judas’ left hand “semble porter un morceau sa bouche, tandis que 
la droite hésite d en saisir un autre.” Our reproduction, however, shows that the “‘morceau”’ 
is merely the bent fingers of the hand, and since the right hand has its index finger extended 
with the others bent inward, in the traditional gesture of speaking, there is no reason for 
dissociating the miniature from the ‘‘Oriental”’ class. 


The most conspicuous examples of Millet’s “Oriental” type are, however, to be found in 
Cappadocia, in the archaic cycles of Qeledjlar and Toqale,”* the former of which is repro- 
duced in our Fig. 97 and the latter in Fig. 79. The frescoed scenes are remarkably 
similar to our miniature in the placing and gesture of Judas; in the fresco of Toqale the 
feature of a torch, like the lamp-stands of our miniature, is introduced, and the fresco of 
Qeledjlar accords with the Leningrad example in omitting the haloes of the disciples. The 
bowl with the fish is also found in them. The difference between our miniature and the 


77. Recherches, pp. 286 ff. 78. Jerphanion, Eglises rupestres, p. 220, pl. 40, 2; 
p. 280, pl. 65. 
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Fic. 96 
Leningrad, State Library: Miniatures of Gospel Lectionary 
Last Supper; Washing of Feet 











Fic. 97—-Qeledjlar, Church: Fresco. Last Supper Fic. 98—Arles, Museum: Detail of 
(after Jer phanion) Sarcophagus Relief. Washing of Feet 








Fic. 99-—Rossano, Cathedral: Miniature of Gospel Book. Last Supper; Washing of Feet (after Mufioz) 
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Cappadocian frescoes lies in the nearly complete abandonment; on the part of the latter, of 
the antique reclining attitude, which is preserved implicitly and explicitly in the Leningrad 
picture in every figure except that of Judas. 

This feature makes our miniature resemble the early renderings of the scene, such as 
that of S. Apollinare Nuovo at Ravenna, where Judas reclines im sinisiro cornu, at the end 
of the file of disciples, or, even more closely, the miniature of the Gospel Book of Rossano 
(Fig. 99), where the traitor is the middle figure in the semicircle, reaching out his hand to 
dip it in the dish, 

Judas’ gesture classifies the Codex Rossanensis in the Byzantine tradition, according to 
Millet’s criterion, and yet if the Cappadocian frescoes reflect the “‘Oriental’”’ conception 
of the scene, so must also the Rossanensis, whose Cappadocian connections are many. 
The truth seems to be that the Rossanensis represents a general Asiatic type of the sixth 
century, which later on became divided into a “ Byzantine’’ or Constantinopolitan variant 
that retained the composition of the Rossanensis, and an Anatolian type which is 
represented by our miniature and the Cappadocian frescoes. 


Since the latter obviously reflect a later phase in the evolution of this type, they indicate 
an early date for our miniature. The approximation of the seated attitude is also found 
in the fresco of S. Bastianello in Pallara at Rome,”’ which in other respects (lamp, bowl 
with fish, seating of Judas) is so close to the Leningrad scene. These frescoes, dated by 
Dobbert in the eighth century, are considered by Millet anterior to the end of the tenth 
century. An even closer analogy is found in the miniature that illustrates the Supper in 
the Chludov Psalter of the ninth century; a lamp like those in the Leningrad miniature 
illuminates the room; the placing of Judas is the same; we see the same bowl and fish 
upon the semicircular table. Yet even here the antique reclining posture is nearly 
abandoned, and another later feature is introduced by the insertion of John next to the 
Saviour, ‘“‘lying on Jesus’ breast.” 

We have thus again in this miniature an indication of the position of our manuscript 
midway between the Early Christian art of the East and the Middle Byzantine—between, 
that is, the sixth and the eleventh century. But in this case the iconographic type seems 
earlier even than that of the Chludov Psalter of the ninth century, and certainly represents 
a phase far earlier than that employed at Toqale in the tenth. The style amply bears out 
the early date: the archaic motif of the border, the naive literalness of the rendering, and 
especially the preservation of the antique proportions of couch and table, with the oblong 
paneling of the drapery which is found in the Rossanensis, make it difficult to conceive the 
miniature as executed in the post-Iconoclastic period. 

13. The Washing of Feet (Fig. 96). The border here returns to the corner pieces, to 
which are added similar center pieces on each side, interrupting the stylized garland that 
constitutes the filling motif. The same interior is indicated as for the preceding miniature 
and indeed this one is but a continuation of the illustration of the Gospel lesson for Great 
Thursday of Holy Week, of which a portion from John xiii, 11, may be read in the text of 
the right column in our reproduction: ody. mavres x(aBapoi éore), “Ye are not all clean.” 


79. Destroyed, but preserved in copies in Vat. ms. lat. Rep. f. Kunstwissenschaft, XIV, 1891, p. 201; Millet, 
9071. De Rossi, Bull. di arch. crist., 1884, p. 142, Dobbert, op. cit., p. zg1, fig. 276. 
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The resemblance of our manuscript to the Codex Rossanensis (Fig. 99), noted above in 
the case of the Last Supper, is even more marked in this case. The large towel wrapped 
about the lower body of Christ, the energetic manner in which the Saviour prepares to 
perform the service, Peter’s realistic protest, the similar clavi on the white garments, 
the very grouping of the disciples, are details common to both miniatures. In fact, tl _ 
Leningrad composition serves to confirm Mufioz’s opinion®® that the group in the 
Rossanensis must have been copied from an original in which the composition was 
laterally extended; the process of compressing the picture into a narrower space has pushed 
the disciples too far to the left, and the gaze of some, originally directed toward Christ, 
has now no objective at all. One can imagine the original from which the Rossanensis 
group was condensed by comparing with it the miniature of Leningrad. 

Millet* classifies our miniature in the “Cappadocian” type of the Washing of Feet, 
differing from the Middle Byzantine, which added the motif of others of the disciples 
baring their feet, and preferred to represent Christ wiping, instead of washing, the feet of 
Peter. Our miniature also lacks a motif persistent in the later type—Peter’s gesture of 
hand to head in illustration of his words, “Lord, not my feet only, but also my hands and 
my head.” This already appears in the Chludov Psalter (ninth century) and is a feature 
of the scene at Qeledjlar.** The quality of the miniature emerges in the narrative 
realism of the actual operation; there is here nothing of that reserve with which the 
Saviour, towel over shoulder, stands but does not stoop before Peter on the columnar 
sarcophagi (Fig. 98). The latter, as we have noted before (p. 36), reflect, according to 
Miss Lawrence, the Asiatic subject cycle of the fourth century; if we compare the sculp- 
tured scene with its transformation in the Gospel Books of Rossano and Leningrad, we may 
gauge the extent to which the Oriental love of a story expanded the symbolic brevity of the 
Hellenistic molds in which themes were initially cast in the Christian Fast. 


The striking resemblance to the composition in the Rossanensis is in itself sufficient to 
guarantee the relatively early date of our miniature, but it exhibits another feature which 
would make a late date difficult to sustain. This is the use of letters for the ornament of 
the mantles of the disciples. Strzygowski* once said that these do not appear later than 
800, a dictum which is not strictly true, for there are isolated instances of the usage even 
as late as the twelfth century.“ But the practice is generally abandoned after the early 
ninth century, for the good reason that it was merely the perpetuation (through copying 
of early works) of a mode of decorating actual garments which died out in late antiquity. 

14. Entombment. The Two Maries Watching at the Sepulcher. (Fig. 100). The border 
is the same as in the preceding miniature. We have the illustration of the eleventh and 
tenth lessons for Good Friday, from John xix, 38-42, and Mark xv, 43-47, respectively. 
From John comes the mention of Nicodemus along with Joseph of Arimathaea as the two 
who took the body of Jesus, ‘and wound it in linen clothes with the spices. . . .” A 
nearly obliterated tree represents the garden, the entrance to which is summarily rendered 


80. Il codice purpureo di Rossano, etc., p. 26. 84. E. g. at Rome: arch mosaic of S. Clemente, c. 

81. Recherches, pp. 310 ff. 1125; a lost mosaic of S. Francesca Romana (middle of 

82. Jerphanion, Eglises rupestres, etc., pl. 50, 2 twelfth century); S. Maria in Trastevere, arch mosaic, 
“ ' 3 ’ ”? . 5 2- 


1140-48. But these are all very probably imitative of 


83. Byzantinische Denkmaeler, I, p. 63. earlier compositions. 
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by the portal to the left: ‘and in the garden a new sepulcher, wherein was never man yet 
laid.”” The lesson from Mark tells us that “Mary Magdalene and Mary the mother of 
Jesus beheld where he was laid,” but the miniaturist undoubtedly had also in mind the 
striking picture given in Matthew xxvii, 61: ‘And there was Mary Magdalene, and the 
other Mary, sitting over against the sepulcher.”’ As was pointed out before with reference 
to the miniature of the Holy Women at the Sepulcher (Fig. 75), the artist of the Leningrad 
manuscript hovered between the earlier tradition of the free-standing masonry tomb and 
the later literal adherence to the text, since in the former miniature the sepulcher is a 
construction while here it is an excavation in the side of a mound or hill, with its entrance 
closed by the same huge rectangular stone on which the angel sits in the scene of Easter 
Morn. 

Millet’s careful analysis of the iconography of this scene® is explicit as to the early 
character of its type as here depicted. Paris gr. 115, an illustrated Greek Gospel of the 
tenth century, contains the two pictures of the Entombment and the Maries “over against 
the sepulcher,”’ but on separate pages. The Chludov Psalter of the ninth century uses both 
scenes, but in illustration of different Psalms; it is followed by a slightly later Psalter of the 
same family in the Pantokrator monastery of Mt. Athos (no. 61). But already in the ninth 
century appears the sequence which later prevails in East Christian art (Fig. 84), in a 
miniature of the Homilies of Gregory Nazianzenus (Paris gr. 510), where the Entombment 
follows the Crucifixion, with the same title, 6 év(radvacpds), as here. The same com- 
bination is found in the frescoes of Toqale of the tenth century. The seated Maries 
watching the sepulcher are no longer to be found after the tenth century, save in a miniature 
of a Greek illustrated Gospel in Berlin (no. 66), of the twelfth or thirteenth century, which 
in this and in others of its illustrations is following, according to Millet, a very early 
prototype. This miniature, then, like its predecessor, is still within the primitive cycle of 
East Christian iconography, before the transformation of its narrative prolixity into a 
series of fewer and more significant types. 


15. The Baptism (Fig. 101), 7 Bamrnors (sic, with the change of « to 7 that savors, 
like the t® of the Cana Miracle, of provincial carelessness such as the curious mis- 
spellings of the inscriptions that label the Cappadocian frescoes). The artist, for his 
border motif, has conventionalized his teazle plant into alternating pods and pairs of 
trifid flowers. From a semicircle that stands for Heaven, the Hand of God speeds the dove 
in a shaft of light toward the nimbed head of Jesus. The Precursor looks up at the Hand, 
gestures with his left hand, and with his right baptizes the head of the Christ. Three angels 
to the right hold each a napkin on outstretched arms. The text above is part of the last 
lesson for the Baptism (Epiphany in the Eastern Church), from Matthew iii, 13-17: 
CAmoxpueis 5€ 6 “Incods elae mpds) airov "Ades aptt ovrw yap mpémov éotiv (Hpiv 
mhynpoca tracav Sixao)ovvnv. Tore adinow airov. “And. Jesus answering said unto 


him, Suffer it to be so now: for thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness. Then he 
suffered him.” 


We are fortunate again in having Millet to act as our guide in the discussion of this 
scene; his long chapter on the Baptism® brings out clearly the classification of our miniature 


85. Recherches, pp. 461 ff. 86. Ibid., pp. 170 fi. 
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as first cousin to the Baptisms of the Cappadocian frescoes (Fig. 102). The essential feature 
is the lack of landscape and perspective, the river being conveniently piled up as a sort of 
mound to the height of the Saviour’s shoulders; Christ turns toward John, not having as 
yet assumed the frontal pose of Mid-Byzantine examples that vitiates the narrative verity 
of the composition, while increasing its dignity and spiritual significance. A detail common 
to certain of the Cappadocian frescoes*’ and to our miniature, though it seems to have 
escaped Millet’s attention, is the river god representing Jordan (and nearly effaced), who 
crouches in the left corner of the triangle of the river, resting on his left elbow and holding 
a trumpet to his lips with his right. Jerphanion believes the trumpeting Jordan to be 
motivated by Psalms lxxvi, 18, (Ixxvii, 17, in the English version), where the Septuagint text 
mentions the 7A79o0s jyovs bddrwv, “the multitude of sound of the waters.” He is very 
probably right in this, since this Psalm is one of the readings of the “Imperial Hours” on 
the eve of the Epiphany in the Greek Church. The presence of the personification is 
suggested in any case by the frequent allusions in the liturgy to the “rolling back,” and 
other marks of respect on the part of Jordan at the time of the Baptism, as well as the 
poetic elaborations of the “troubling of Jordan” which are found among the Greek 
Fathers® and religious poets. 


Three angels used to be regarded, in accordance with a criterion long ago set up by 
Strzygowski,® as an indication of date in the twelfth century or later, but Millet®® has 
disposed of this. The Early Christian prototype of the scene as here portrayed is visible in 
the Baptism of the painted panel from the Santa Sanctorum (Fig. 77), to which our minia- 
ture, reflecting a later development, has added an angel and the river god, suppressing the 
two disciples of John. It has as usual increased the dramatic reality of the story by 
substituting for the Hellenistic contrapposto of the panel, whereby John holds his mantle 
with his left hand, the frank extension of both hands outward. The gesture of Christ in 
the panel, with both hands concealing His sex, is modified to a more dignified extending of 
the right hand toward John, after the manner of the fresco of Qeledjlar. 

The close resemblance of our miniature to the Cappadocian Baptisms was remarked by 
Millet, and there can be little doubt that it represents a Cappadocian later version of the 
early Asiatic type of the Vatican panel, which is also in essentials the same that is found 
on the leaden oil flasks of Monza, manufactured in Palestine in the later sixth or early 
seventh century, for the pilgrim trade." The earlier date of the type, with reference to its 
congeners in Cappadocia, is however indicated by the stronger narrative interest which 
superposes the angels without reference to decorative effect, and accentuates the eagerness 
of John in his climbing feet and bowed back, as in the Baptisms of the sixth or seventh 
century on the Vatican panel and the Monza phials. 








87. Jerphanion’s type 2 of the Baptism; see LEglises 
rupestres, I, 1, p. 81. 

88. Jacoby, Ein bisher wsbeachteter apokrypher Bericht 
tiber die Taufe Jesu, 1902, pp. 48 ff.; Jerphanion, of. cit., 
p. 81, note 5; Millet, of. cit., p. 203. Antoninus of Piacen- 
za (sixth century), in his pilgrim’s account of Palestine, 
asserts that at the beginning of the baptismal liturgy as 
performed by the clergy of Jerusalem in Jordan in his day, 


the river cum rugitu redii post se et stat aqua usquedum 
baptismus perficiatur (Jerphanion, op. cit., p. 82, note 5). 

89. Ikonographie der Taufe Christi, p. 22. 

90. Recherches, p. 178. 

gt. On the relation of the panel to the Monza flasks, 
and of both to the Early Christian art of Asia Minor, see 
the writer’s The Painted Panel from the Sancta Sanctorum, 
in Festschrift zum sechsigsten Cebuzistag von Paul Clemen, 
1926, pp. 151 ff.; fig. 6. 
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16. The Transfiguration (Fig. 103). The border is of the same character as that of the 
preceding miniature. Of this miniature we have but the lower half, the upper group of 
Christ in the glory, flanked by Moses and Elias, being apparently cut off. From the glory 
descended three rays toward the three disciples, of which the ends may be seen crossing 
their bodies. We should expect, from the adherence to Matthew throughout our series 
wherever such was possible, to find here the account of the first evangelist followed rather 
than that of Luke, though both were read for the feast of the Transfiguration, Luke at 
Matins and Matthew in the Liturgy. And so in fact we find it, for the outstanding feature 
of Luke’s account is the awakening of Peter, James, and John from slumber to be confronted 
with the dazzling vision, while according to Matthew, “they fell on their face and were sore 
afraid.” In both accounts, Peter utters his strange proposal “to make three tabernacles.”’ 
He, therefore, as the least overcome of the three, is the figure kneeling to the right; the 
head is gone but the posture shows that he was looking upward, addressing the Saviour. 
James is the disciple at the left, almost prostrate, with hands enveloped in his mantle. 
John, in the center, rests one hand upon the earth, sinking to the ground on one knee. 
All three reflect the stunning effect of the “voice out of the cloud,” in Matthew. 


The attitude of James is found in Cappadocian frescoes of the eleventh century,” but 
it is regarded by Millet as a variant of the “Byzantine” type of Transfiguration, whereas 
he classifies the miniature as a whole in the “Oriental” category. His distinctions in the 
discussion of the Transfiguration are not as clear-cut as in the case of other scenes, but one 
may accept the criterion for the “Byzantine” type—Peter speaking, James striving to 
rise, and John succumbing—as generally valid. It may be seen in the Transfiguration of 
the Homilies of Gregory Nazianzenus (Paris gr. 510; fig. 104). The resemblance in attitude 
of at least two of the disciples places our miniature, according to Millet, in the “Oriental”’ 
group, but if his own criterion be accepted, the attitude of James betrays the influence of 
Constantinople as constituting the variant of the “Byzantine” type referred to above. 
The early quality of the miniature comes out in the beardless James and John; in the 
earliest Cappadocian example we have, a fresco of the old church of Toqale,** John at least 
is bearded. The two faces have the same early type, related to the heads of the Early 
Christian manuscripts of Asia Minor, that we noticed in the disciple who looks toward 
Christ from the right margin of the miniature of the Incredulity of Thomas (Fig. 65). 

The conclusion of our examination of these sixteen miniatures brings up again, with I 
hope more ease of solution, the problem of when and where they were done. We have aso 
to settle, as a preliminary to the solving of the major problem, the question of the relatilon 
of the miniatures to an earlier manuscript from which they may have been copied. We 
have already seen that the portraits of John and Mark were undoubtedly drawn from the 
same source which inspired the John and Mark of Stavroniketa 43, and furnished the model 
also for the John of Coislin 195. It is clear also that our miniaturist was ill at ease in this 
imitation, handling the figures awkwardly, the accessories with a lack of skill that at times 
becomes distortion, and either suppressing the perspective architecture of his background, 
in the case of John, or making a sorry mess of it, in the case of Mark. 

With the narrative miniatures, the case is quite different. Nowhere do we feel in the 
miniatures of the Gospel scenes that the artist is handling an unfamiliar tradition. His 


92. Millet, Recherches, p. 223. 93. Jerphanion, Eglises rupestres, pl. 67, 1. 
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drawing is far from supple, but his compositions are complete, well balanced, and free 
from pentimenti. If he copied the Gospel scenes, as well as the evangelists, from an 
earlier model, his copying in the former case was at least intelligent and familiar. 

M. Millet, on the authority of Thibaut, proposes to see in these miniatures, as well as in 
the script, an imitation in the eleventh century of an eighth century model. If one chooses 
to discard the difficulties that always beset an hypothesis of an imitated script, this would 
afford an explanation of the archaic iconography of the miniatures. We have noted the 
multitude of indications of early iconography. The very Harrowing of Hell, the 
“developed type” of which caused M. Millet to relinquish a dating of the miniatures 
earlier than the eleventh century, contains the early features of the rotulus instead of the 
cross in the hand of Christ, and omits the Gates of Hell, which belong to the Mid-Byzantine 
type from the tenth century. The Miracle of Cana retains the primitive two episodes of 
the type which are also found in the archaic frescoes of Toqale, and shows an earlier period 
than these by retaining the Hellenistic round table in the wedding feast. The sepulcher 
before which the two Maries listen to the angel is still of the free-standing type in which 
the conical roof preserves the reminiscence of the Early Christian replicas of Constantine’s 
memorial. In the Meeting of Christ with the Holy Women, the archaic feature of the 
greeting XAIPETE is still retained, as against the usual IC XC of the later type. The 
Last Supper so much resembles the early compositions in S. Apollinare Nuovo and the 
Rossanensis, in the antique couch and table and the conservation of the reclining posture, 
that it might be mistaken for a sixth century work, were it not for the detached position 
given to Judas, and the loaf with which Jesus stamps the significance of the Eucharist on a 
scene which in its early phase was only the prophecy of the Betrayal. The resemblance 
to the Rossanensis is even stronger in the Washing of Feet. In the union of Entorabment 
and the Maries Watching the Sepulcher we have an early combination which is already 
discarded in favor of the regular juxtaposition of Descent from the Cross and Ento:nbment 
in the ninth century miniature of the Homilies of Gregory Nazianzenus (Paris gr. 510). 

It is possible that the character of such iconography might have been preserved by a 
copyist of the eleventh century employing a model of the eighth. It is by no means 
probable. Nowhere do we find the usual intermixture of old and new ideas that are wont 
to appear in such cases, as when the copyist of Iwiron 5, in his miniature of Christ Appear- 
ing to the Holy Women, retained the ancient composition but changed the inscription 
from the ancient XAIPETE of the Leningrad miniature to the more up-to-date IC XC. 
But when we are invited to accept, along with the improbability of an artistic imitation 
which managed so consistently to maintain the primitive aspect of the original, the 
hypothesis of a successful imitation of an eighth century script, one’s belief is too severely 
taxed. 

Lastly, the style of the miniatures destroys, for such an hypothesis, its last claim to 
credibility. We have noted the use of the “rainbow” motif, characteristic of early Asiatic 
illumination. The letters on the garments of the disciples in the Washing of Feet are 
extremely rare after the ninth century. The facial types of the Incredulity of Thomas are 
reminiscent of the Rossanensis and the fragment of Matthew from Sinope, and the head 
of Peter in this miniature finds its closest parallel in the head of the same apostle in the 
eighth century frescoes of S. Saba at Rome. The insignificant Christ of the Miracle of 
Cana, and His squat proportions in the Meeting with the Holy Women find again their 
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closest parallels in the frescoes of S. Saba, or in the Christ of the seventh century in the 
cupola of S. Sophia at Salonika. Certainly the artist of our miniatures has not yet arrived 
at the significant digrity which clothes the Saviour when He appears in the miniatures of 
Gregory’s Homilies (Fig. 67). These miniatures show, in the reserve of their action, the 
dignity of postures and gestures, and the growing unreality of episode, that trend toward 
the hieratic which sets in after the close of the Iconoclastic Controversy and gradually 
eliminates the quaint realism of the earlier narrative style. 

Our miniatures, on the other hand, are conceived throughout from the standpoint of the 
story-teller. The Miracle of Cana is the outstanding example of this; seldom has a story 
been told in Christian art with more naive literalness. The Mary that shrinks against her 
companion as she hears the words of the angel at the sepulcher, the Jesus Who prepares, 
with such serious preoccupation in His task; to wash the disciples’ feet, the Joseph and 
Nicodemus bearing away the body of the slain Lord, the Maries so intently watching the 
Tomb—these are figures that have not yet learned the impassive solemnity of officiants in 
a liturgy such as enact the scenes of developed Byzantine style. The spontaneity of both 
hands outstretched, so often found in our miniatures, is lost in the contrapposto of later 
works. 


The figures in our miniatures share their realism with the actors in the dramas portrayed 
on the walls of the Cappadocian churches, though the poetic sensitiveness that transcends 
the halting technique of the Leningrad miniatures is hard to find in Cappadocia. Never- 
theless, the bonds of union with the art of the underground churches are everywhere 
apparent; the Mission of the Apostles is all but reproduced in a ceiling at Qeledjlar; 
Togale furnishes the only parallel in Christian art for the Miracle of Cana; the Judas, the 
bowl with its fish, the omission of haloes on the heads of the disciples, are motifs common 
to the Last Suppers of Cappadocia, and to the Leningrad example; the Baptism, with its 
triangular river devoid of banks, and its trumpeting river god, finds its place also in the 
repertoire of the Cappadocian painters. The frescoes {whose publication we owe to 
Jerphanion form the natural continuation, as the miniatures of the Rossanensis and 
Sinopensis reflect the early stage, of the art and school whose interesting intermediate 
phase has been preserved to us in Petropolitanus XXI. 


We are left then with no alternative but to date the miniatures in or near the 
eighth century, where the manuscript would be placed on the face value of its text. 
We cannot, in the face of the abundant evidence of their connection with the Cappa- 
docian frescoes, assign the miniatures to an atelier of the capital. We have to do rather 
with a provincial work, probably produced in Cappadocia itself, and reflecting the art of 


Constantinople in a style presumably of less brilliance and sophistication. 

That the fountain from which our artist ultimately drew his inspiration was Con- 
stantinople is shown by his use of the borders that we have found to be characteristic of 
illumination of manuscripts in that center. He had access, in some way or other, to the 
portraits of the evangelists in an early Gospel Book that was also copied in this respect by 
the miniaturists of Stavroniketa 43 and Coislin 195, manuscripts whose style is by no 
means provincial. His Pentecost follows almost line for line the type that was used by the 
author of the corresponding miniature of the Homilies of Gregory Nazianzenus that were 
illuminated in Constantinople at the end of the ninthcentury. We find, then, in Petropolitanus 
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XXI, new evidence for the dominant influence of Constantinople over the mental images 
and artistic concepts of the artists of Asia Minor in the period preceding the Iconoclastic 
Controversy, an influence which becomes attenuated and distorted as we pass further East 
until the Grecoid art of Cappadocia becomes the Orientalized style of Syria and Palestine. 


Provincial product though it be, the Leningrad lectionary nevertheless thus allows us 
to estimate the native style of Constantinople, indirectly, and note its contrast to the 
Alexandrian manner that must have found its way into the ateliers of the capital with the 
dispersion of the schools evicted by the Arab conquest of Egypt. In place of the per- 
spective background, we find a neutral one, with locality barely symbolized by such 
reductions of interiors as that which denotes the “upper room” in the Supper and the 
Washing of Feet, or by the pair of trees which stand for the garden of the sepulcher. The 
inability of our artist to open up his background is sufficiently shown by the havoc he 
wrought with such a perspective in his portraits of Matthew and Mark. The figures 
move in two-dimensional space, without the free torsion and contrapposto that gives so 
Hellenistic an air to the active men and women of the Joshua Roll and the Paris Psalter. 
The play of light and shade is far less vivid, the attitudes far more stiff, the spatial grouping 
of figures far less convincing, than in the works of Alexandrian style. In Petropolitanus XXI 
we see the progressive decay of the old Neo-Attic prepossession for limited space and self- 
contained, statuesque figures, quaintly and attractively modified by the Oriental love of a 
story. The undeniable charm of the miniatures arises from the poetic force which this 
poor technician was able to feel in the sacred theme. Given this sample of the Asiatic style 
in or near the eighth century, one may easily imagine the strong impression which the 


Alexandrian artists and works of art must have exerted upon the ateliers of Constantinople, 
and how their lithe and vigorous figures, moving in a real atmosphere of unlimited space, 
must have opened to the eyes of the artists of New Rome a vista of recovered Hellenism. 


We have seen the result of this meeting of Alexandrian and Asiatic tradition in the 
miniatures of the Paris Psalter. The chief of the atelier in which they were produced 
handles the foreign style with an ease and familiarity that proves it native to him. His 
assistants, B and E, make a valiant effort to imitate him, while D is content with trans- 
lating the Alexandrian models into Asiatic phrases, producing an effect not at all unlike 
that of the Leningrad miniatures themselves. 

In such an atelier we see the first mingling of the two styles. A subsequent phase in the 
_ art of Constantinople should show a greater degree of domestication of the new manner, and 
such indeed we find in the Homilies of Gregory Nazianzenus (Paris gr. 510), illustrated 
in the reign of Basil I, between 880 and 886. We have already noted (pp. 20, 22) the 
close resemblance of certain miniatures in this manuscript to the types of the Paris Psalter. 
Moses receiving the Law (Fig. 43) replaces the group of Israelites who have been obviously 
moved from their original situation in the Psalter, but the picture otherwise corresponds 
sufficiently to the Psalter’s type (Fig. 23) to warrant at least the supposition that it was 
adapted from the original of the Psalter miniature. [The Penitence. of David (Fig. 46) 
enables us to restore the missing figures of Bathsheba and Nathan in the composition from 
which the same scene in the Psalter (Fig. 36) was copied. The Crossing of the Red Sea 
(Fig. 47) repeats so much of the Paris miniature (Fig. 25) that it is not difficult to suppose 
that the artist of the Homilies took his scene from the Psalter miniature or its archetype, 
adapting it to Asiatic usage, as we have seen, by introducing the dancing Miriam. The 
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FIG. 107 
Paris, Bibl. Nat.: Details of Miniatures of the Homilies of Gregory Nazianzenus 
Anointing of David; Adoration of the Magi; Ordination of St. Gregory (after Omont) 
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FIG. 110 FIG. III 


Paris, Bibl. Nat.: Miniatures of the Homilies of Gregory Nazianzenus. Vision of Ezekiel; Story of Jonah 
Sis. Basil, Gregory of Nyssa, Gregory Nazianzenus, and the Affliction of Job; 
Scenes from the Life of Christ (after Omont) 
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Anointing of David (Fig. 105) shows a significant relation to the Psalter’s rendering of the 
same subject (Fig. 27) by repeating in reduced scale the curious structure that occupies the 
background of the Paris miniature to the left; the Constantinopolitan artist has brought 
it down stage, as he did the background architecture in the Penitence of David (Fig. 46), 
being averse or not equal to the problem of a spatial background. He has adapted the 
Psalter’s composition in the same sense, stringing out the group to right and left in accord- 
ance with his native two-dimensional prepossessions. The Adoration of the Magi (Fig. 
106) is almost a replica (reversed) of the Epiphany of S. Maria Antiqua (Fig. 57), that gave 
us unmistakable evidence of Alexandrian style, through the profile of one of the Magi that 
so closely repeats that of Hezekiah (Fig. 26). The Story of Jonah (Fig. 109) is fuller than 
the sequence in the Psalter (Fig. 30), and is of different arrangement, but the similarity is 
close enough to make one suspect a common archetype, from which the artist of Paris 510 
has preserved the Alexandrian triangular sail and long proboscis of the sea monster (see 
p. 15), which painter D of the Psalter transformed into the canine snout traditional in 
Asiatic usage. The Joshua Roll itself may have been laid under contribution by the 
painters of the Homilies; lone of its miniatures (fol. 226v.) combines the Joshua prostrate 
at the feet of the angel with the dramatic figure of the hero staying the sun and moon, with 
a fidelity to details of both scenes that makes an imitation more than possible. In other 
cases, when the parallels in the Psalter or the Rotulus fail us, we can see the imitation of 
Alexandrian models in spirited architectural perspectives, as in the story of St. Cyprian 
(fol. 332v.), or in the miniature of the Vision of Ezekiel (Fig. 108), wherein the angel’s 
head repeats the beautiful formula of the personifications of the Psalter (cf. the Night in 
Isaiah’s Prayer, Fig. 24), and the mountainous landscape, together with the vivid play of 
light and shade in the draperies, might be worthy of the hand of the head master of the 
Psalter’s atelier. 

But the miniaturists of the Homilies were no Alexandrians. They, like the one who 
copied the Psalter miniatures for the Bible of Leo, were painters of Constantinople, 
industriously ransacking the libraries of the city for their models, and finding in the 
Psalter miniatures and in the Joshua Roll (both of which must have been in Constantinople 
when the Homilies were illustrated), or perhaps in the original of the Psalter, which we 
have seen must also have been there, a rich and convenient mine of motifs and types the 
vigorous Hellenism of which stirred their admiration. 

In one of the miniatures (Fig. 110), the familiar background of late Asiatic sarcophagi™ 
greets us with its alternation of gable and arch and rosettes in the spandrels; in the 
picture below, against a bit of perspective landscape that smacks of Alexandrian models, 
Job’s wife holds out on a stick the consolation of a potsherd with which her afflicted 
husband may scratch his sores; this is the type which in sarcophagus sculpture is found 
almost exclusively on those of columnar type or their imitations, i. e., in that category 
which Miss Lawrence has shown to be subject to Asiatic notions of style and iconography. 
The miniature of the Pentecost (Fig. 88) we have already found to be a replica of the one 
in our Leningrad lectionary, and a type of distinctly Asiatic affinities. The rare scene of 


94. Cf. the writer’s The Sarcophagus of Claudia Antonia Sabina and the Asiatic Sarcophagi, Sardis, V, 
Princeton, 1924. 
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the Mission of the Apostles, an Asiatic notion from its beginning (cf. pp. 36ff.), and for which 
we found a close parallel for the Leningrad example only among the frescoes of Cappadocia, 
appears again in one of the miniatures of the Homilies (fol. 426v.). The Crucifixion 
(Fig. 84) classifies at once with that in the Gospel of Rabula (Fig. 81), which 
the present writer has elsewhere shown to be a Syrian copy after some Anatolian 
original in the style of the Codex Rossanensis.% The scenes that accompany it, the En- 
tombment, Christ and the Holy Women, find their echo in the Anatolian miniatures of 
Petropolitanus XX1I. For our best comparisons with the Healing of the Blind Man and of the 
Paralytic on fol. 316, we must have recourse to a miniature of the Codex Rossanensis and 
the Asiatic frescoes of S. Saba in Rome. The Rossanensis again furnishes the prototypes 
of which the artist of the Homilies gives us condensed versions in the Raising of Lazarus 
and the Entry into Jerusalem (Fig. 111).** Millet has shown that in the Transfiguration 
of the Homilies (Fig. 104), we have a thoroughly Byzantine type.” The iconography, in 
fact, of the manuscript of the Homilies is dominantly Asiatic; the significant fact, however, 
is that these Asiatic miniatures that we have cited are not usually the ones which show the 
Alexandrian style. The latter seem, therefore, to have entered the manuscript by way of 
imitation of Alexandrian originals from which both style and iconography were borrowed 
together. 

The Asiatic scenes, on the other hand, betray a manner near in character to the 
miniatures of Petropolitanus XXI. They even show at times the same reminiscences of the 
early Cappadocian manuscripts (Rossanensis, Sinopensis,) that we have traced in the 
Leningrad miniatures (cf. pp. 36, 37, 45, 46, 49, 51). The type of Christ is still below the 
stature of Mid-Byzantine portrayals of the Saviour; He still wears the nimbus with the 
broad but severely simple cross, not spreading at the ends of the arms as in Asiatic nimbi 
of the sixth century, not as yet narrowed or adorned with jewels as was common in the Middle 
Byzantine period, but plain, wide, and with parallel lines as in the frescoes of S. Saba and in 
the miniatures of Leningrad (Fig. 111; cf. Fig. 70). We find here the same heavy outlining of 
the drapery, the same restraint of movement, the same lack of background, the same statu- 
esque poses that descend in direct line from ancient Neo-Attic formulas** which became familiar 
phenomena in our perusal of the miniatures of the Leningrad lectionary (Fig. 67). But 
here the later date is betrayed by the greater dignity accorded the Christ, in the hieratic 
solemnity that begins to sober the piquant story-telling of the older Asiatic style. The 
Saviour dominates the scene, and is no longer portrayed in the humble attitudes in which 
we found Him in the Leningrad Miracle of Cana, or the Washing of Feet. The symbolic 
unreality of Mid-Byzantine style is already announced in the Homilies of Gregory. 

The foreign stylistic invasion had thus reached its second stage in the ninth century. 
When the Paris Psalter was illustrated, its Alexandrian master could find at Constantinople 
few helpers who could compass the Hellenistic freedom of his native style, witness the 
bungling efforts of his assistant C and the frank Asianism of D, who painted the Story of 
Jonah and Hannah’s Prayer. But the miniatures of the Paris Psalter were executed in 
Constantinople as we have seen, and from an Alexandrian original that must have been 


95. Festschrift Paul Clemen, p. 164. 97. Millet, Recherches, p. 222. 
96. Cf. Mufioz, Ii codice purpureo di Rossano, etc., 98. Cf. the writer’s The Sources of Mediaeval Style, in 
pls. I, Il. Art Bull., VII, 1924-25, pp. 36 ff. 
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there also. These could not have been the sole illustrated manuscripts of their kind that 
the Arab conquest of Alexandria caused to find refuge, or to be produced, in Constanti- 
nople. Among such treasures thus added to the imperial and monastic libraries of the 
capital, miniaturists such as those who illustrated the Homilies of Gregory found a happy 
hunting ground. Unlike their predecessors, who found the new style difficult in the Psalter, 
they show more power to assimilate it and produce a not too halting imitation of the brisk 
impressionism which forms so strange a contrast, in the seventh and eighth centuries, to 
the two-dimensional limitations of the native manner. Nevertheless, the two styles remain 
distinct; any eye that peruses the miniatures of Paris 510 can distinguish the flat and 
narrative composition in the Asiatic manner from the more unified and centralized Alex- 
andrian theme that groups itself about an axis in depth. These are the “two manners”’ 
of the Homilies of Gregory that have become a commonplace in handbooks of art history.® 

The tenth century saw the coalescence of the “two manners.”’ In the Menologion of 
Basil the Second, illuminated by eight artists of Constantinople a century later than the 
Homilies, there is no very obvious demarcation between what is inherited from Asiatic 
tradition and what Alexandria has contributed to the enlivenment thereof. A singularly 
significant motif may be selected to show the continuity of this latter contribution. The 
reader will remember, in the picturesque rendition which the third painter of the Vienna 
Genesis gave to the story of Joseph’s journey to his brethren (Fig. 12), the colonnette 
adorned with a knotted scarf that is so reminiscent of Pompeian landscapes. We met with 
it again, functioning as a fountain in the Paris Psalter (Fig. 19), as one of the properties 
with which the head master of the atelier furnished his Alexandrian landscape. It was 
noted in this or some similar manuscript by an artist of the Homilies of Gregory, and 
inserted by him for picturesque effect in the otherwise conventional episode of the ordina- 
tion of St. Gregory (Fig. 107). Finally it turns up again, displaced from its traditional 
position in a landscape, and adorning the background walls of some of the miniatures of the 
Menologion of Basil II (Fig. 112). 

So much for the tenacity of the Hellenistic landscape. It has left its traces in the 
miniatures of the Menologion in many other features, less obvious than the example we 
have chosen, but perhaps more essential to the tradition. In the story of St. Ariadne 
(Fig. 113), the saint flees from the pursuing executioner into one of those defiles that divide 
the mountains in the Odyssey landscapes and are frequent in Pompeian backgrounds. 
It is the same device that is used by the draughtsman of the Joshua Roll to produce the 
army of the Israelites when their presence is called for upon his landscape stage. Joachim 
and Anna meet and embrace (Fig. 114) before a garden wall with trees emerging behind it 
that was a feature of the background of the evangelists in the manuscript imitated by the 
painter of Stavroniketa 43 (Fig. 62) and the painter of the Leningrad lectionary. It is an 
old Pompeian motif, and as such to be expected in the miniatures of the Paris Psalter, 
where in fact we find it in Hezekiah’s Prayer and the Anointing of David (Figs. 26 and 27). 
Retracing our steps along the path of Alexandrian tradition, we find the picturesque 
combination of wall and foliage once more in the miniature of the Vienna Genesis that 
depicts the feast of Pharaoh.’ 


99. Cf., for instance, Herbert’s analysis of the style of too. F. Wickhoff, Wiener Genesis, pl. XXXIV. 
the miniatures of this manuscript in his J//uminated Manu- 
scripts, 1911, pp. 41 ff. 
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The iconographic types of the Alexandrian tradition make their appearance occasionally 
in the Menologion, but never in the pure form in which they were borrowed by the artists 
of the Homilies of Gregory. Here they are rather combined with the Asiatic forms, as in 
the Adoration of the Magi (Fig. 115), where Joseph, constant attendant of the Virgin in 
the Alexandrian Epiphanies, is omitted, but the angel that introduced the hurrying Magi 
to the Virgin at S. Maria Antiqua and in the Homilies of Gregory (Figs. 57, 106), is still 
present in characteristic pose. The Asiatic tradition betrays itself in the rocky cavern 
which the artist has placed behind the Virgin, in reminiscence of a feature that distinguishes 
the Asiatic Nativity (Fig. 77). In the Jonah story (Fig. 33) we have a reduction of the 
miniature of the Paris Psalter (Fig. 30), which we found already tinged with Asiatic 
influence. But here the process has gone further in the introduction of the prophet, fully 
clothed, asleep beneath the gourd vine, as he was depicted in one of the miniatures of the 
Syriac Gospel Book of Rabula (Fig. 32). 

Occasionally one finds in the Menologion what might be a direct imitation of the 
Alexandrian models. Compare, for instance, the rendering of St. Matrona (Fig. 116) with 
the praying Hannah of the Psalter (Fig. 29); the combination of city and mountain in the 
background might well be suggested by the earlier miniature, as well as the attitude of the 
saint herself. Joshua, on p. 4 of the Menologion, meets the angel and falls at his feet before 
the walls of Jericho in the same composition (though reversed) which we find in the Joshua 
Roll. There are many miniatures, however, wherein old Asiatic motifs are preserved: 
the sarcophagi which occur so frequently as the last resting places of the martyrs in the 
long and (it must be confessed) tedious series of executions that mostly illustrate the 
Menologion, are here and there depicted as of the Asiatic columnar or arcaded type. The 
old motif of gable-and-arch which was the favorite background for the figures on the pagan 
Asiatic sarcophagi, and which we found preserved in the Homilies of Gregory (Fig. 110), is 
frequently employed to frame the standing figures of saints in the Menologion. The most 
surprising instance of the conservation of early Asiatic tradition is the repetition (Fig. 117) 
in so many details (attitude of John, two angels, the two disciples) of the Palestinian 
Baptism ori the panel from the Sancta Sanctorum (Fig. 77). To this the artist has added 
the cross remarked by the pilgrims of the sixth century, which denoted the spot of 
the Baptism. He has added, however, more than this; the disciples of John are now 
full figures with Hellenistic counterpoise of movement and Hellenistic faces; Christ 
has abandoned the prudish Oriental gesture and adopted the attitude of a Hellenistic 
dynast; the river has acquired a level surface instead of the quaint triangle of the early 
type; the angels move with some degree oi grace toward their task of attendance; and 
back of the scene appear the characteristic mountains of the Alexandrian landscape. 


It is in such more subtle fashion that the new element in Byzantine art shows itself in 
the Menologion. One cannot divide the miniatures, as in the Homilies, into two categories 
of Asiatic and Alexandrian. The style of the series is in fact remarkably homogeneous, in 
view of the employment of no less than eight painters. It is rather in the new vigor of 
movement in bodies that nevertheless seek the Hellenistic formula of self-balance by 
conirapposto, in a search for physical as well as ascetic beauty, in a shift from the left-to- 


tor. E. Baldwin Smith, Early Christian Iconography, p. 48. 
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right narrative composition to one arranged on an axis of depth, in an attempt to free the 
drapery and to give solidity to bodily forms, that the silent teaching of the Alexandrian 
miniatures in the libraries of Constantinople has left its mark on this style. 

The trade-mark, however, of the new factor is always, in the last analysis, the landscape 
background. It is handled by our octette of artists conventionally enough. They ring the 
changes on the garden wall, the two mountain peaks that leave a valley between, against 
which to relieve a figure, or a conical single mount which again serves as background for a 
figure or a group. Most of all they love, with characteristic Asiatic preference for limited 
space, the wall or arcade that stretches across the picture, which can be varied by the 
different treatment of the structures at each end, or even combined with the monotonous 
mountain. Throughout the long series, one sees the disiecta membra of Hellenistic land- 
scape pieced together in various combinations and patterns, but never really arriving at 
the illusion of unlimited space that one realizes in the best miniatures of the Paris Psalter. 
The epitome of the conception of landscape in the minds of these painters of c. 1000 is the 
miniature of St. Euphrasia (Fig. 118), wherein we see the formula of the double mountain, 
the semi-distant architecture to the left, and to the right a comical commentary on the 
mechanical construction of the Menologion landscapes in the shape of the isolated column, 
distant echo of the romantic vistas of Pompeii, that balances insecurely on a mountain 
peak! 

This in itself, without the countless indications afforded elsewhere by the miniatures of 
the Menologion, should prove that the landscape which these artists used formed no part 
of their native tradition. Its very absorption into their style has deprived it of verity and 
added it as one more item to their list cf conventions. In even the more convincing land- 
scapes of the series, where mountains, architecture, trees, and colonnades or walls combine 
into an ensemble of quasi-picturesque effect, there is yet the constant factor that belies any 
suggestion of space throughout the miniatures, viz., the gold that fills the unoccupied area. 
This, or some other neutral filling, was from the very beginning of Asiatic style, the native 
mode of shutting off the space behind the figures, and its unnatural combination with the 
remnants of perspective landscape illustrates in a perfect manner the collision of the two 
traditions. It is in every way like the result in German painting of the fifteenth century, 
when the miniaturist tradition of the school of Cologne was interrupted by the infiltration 
of Netherlandish landscape; the painters imitated with success the settings of Dirk Bouts 
or Memling, but filled their skies with gold, as did the painters of the Menologion, in 
obedience to ancestral practice (Fig. 119). 


The two factors that thus appear in the Menologion in preliminary coalescence were 
finally welded into a consistent style in the eleventh century. It was done mainly at the 
expense of the Alexandrian landscape, as one may see in the mosaics of St. Mark’s by noting 
to what proportions the “two-mountain” formula has shrunk in its employment to 
represent the garden of the Holy Sepulcher (Fig. 66). In the figures, however, we may see 
the influence of the Alexandrian factor in the lither, slenderer proportions, with heads that 
express an ascetic content in features that are nevertheless more Hellenistic than before. 
Antique formule of drapery such as the flying mantle fold have entered in, to become a 
permanent part of the Byzantine vocabulary. A semblance of Hellenistic contrapposto 
enables the long, loose-jointed mannikins to approximate self-balance after the manner of 
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Greek statuary; the formule of Hellenistic modeling provide a factitious solidity. The 
foreign factor has been potent above all in the change of composition from the narrative 
movement from left to right to a static arrangement around a central axis. But in the 
background of every composition appears the gold or neutral tone that holds the Byzantine 
style true in the main to its Attic aversion to unlimited space, and confines the ghostly 
existence of the actors in its sacred themes to a world of two dimensions. 

It was inevitable that the Alexandrian element, as something foreign and borrowed, 
should never affect anything but the outer aspect of the style. One passes inevitably also 
from this conclusion to a more critical attitude toward the current conception of the 
Byzantine “renaissance.”” The creation of Kondakov, this concept rested, as did his 
Histoire de l'art byzantin, mainly upon the manuscripts. Indeed, if one seeks examples of 
this revival of antique art that is supposed to have revolutionized East Christian style in 
the ninth and tenth centuries, it is only to find them very rare in monumental works, 
somewhat more frequent in ivories, but the bulk of them in the miniatures. One may even 
go further and discover that the nucleus of examples on which the concept is based con- 
sists, in the last analysis, of the groups of manuscripts and ivories that cluster about the 
miniatures of the Paris Psalter and of the Joshua Roll. Indeed, if these outstanding 
putative products of the “renaissance” be removed from the tenth century to the pre- 
Iconoclastic period, as we have seen good reason for doing, the Macedonian “ renaissance”’ 
loses a considerable part of its material basis. 

We have seen that the miniatures of the Bible of Leo were copied from the miniatures of 
the Paris Psalter in the early tenth century, and that four of its subjects were copied again in 
the Vatican Psalter of the twelfth or thirteenth century. We have good evidence also that 
the miniatures of the Paris Psalter, or the illustrations of the rotulus from which its minia- 
tures were copied, were among the models gleaned from the libraries of Constantinople by the 
industrious painters who made up the illustration of the Homilies of Gregory in the ninth 
century. We thus have instances extending over four centuries of this sort of imitation of 
Alexandrian prototypes. The “renaissance” seems therefore to be not of a particular 
period, but only that vision of antiquity “through a glass darkly” which was vouchsafed 
the scribes and miniaturists working in the imperial and monastic libraries of the capital 
and reproducing as best they could the masterpieces of a freer and more Hellenistic style 
than their native tradition afforded. Thus would be explained the phenomenon of the 
“aristocratic” Psalters considered hitherto to be more or less original creations of the 
Byzantine art of the “renaissance,” for the satisfaction of secular taste, and contrasting 
with the “monastic” Psalters which are the inheritors of the native Asiatic style. We 
may admit the existence of a taste for such re-creations of antiquity, but the original 
genius that imagined these types of the Paris Psalter and the manuscripts with like adorn- 
ment was lost with the extinction of the Alexandrian schools. 

In the light of the above considerations, the Byzantine “renaissance”’ is little more than 
the stylistic imitation of works in Alexandrian style such as the miniatures of the Paris 
Psalter and of the Joshua Roll, existing in the libraries of Constantinople, and copied or 
imitated for generation after generation by the scribes and illuminators of the capital. 


102. Cf. the writer’s The Sources of Mediaeval Style, in Art Bull., VII, 1924-25, p. 38, note r. 
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It was an influence naturally confined for the most part to the decoration of manuscripts, 
but spreading also into the ivory carvings, just as some Carolingian ivories faithfully 
reflect, even to the point of actual copies, the style of the manuscripts of Reims. Indeed, 
an excellent parallel to the change in Byzantine miniatures which was produced by the 
importation and imitation of Alexandrian art and artists at Constantinople is to be found 
in the much more fundamental revolution in the traditional Celtic art of England that 
followed the reform of the Benedictine order from Continental sources in the tenth century, 
and the consequent importation of liturgical books from across the Channel, with their 
new and stimulating draughtsmanship in the style of Reims or St.-Denis. The copying and 
imitation of the illustrations of the Utrecht Psalter of the ninth century, in English works 
of the eleventh (Brit. Mus. Harl. 603), twelfth (Eadwine Psalter, Trinity College, Cambridge), 
and thirteenth (Tripartite Psalter in Bibl. Nat.) centuries, is a fair parallel to the copying 
or imitation of the Psalter miniatures of Paris or of their archetype in Constantinople, by 
the artists of the Homilies of Gregory in the ninth century, of the Leo Bible in the tenth, 
and of the Vatican Psalter in the twelfth or thirteenth. 








TWO SMALL TWELFTH CENTURY 
CROSSES MADE AT COLOGNE 


BY W. L. HILDBURGH 


N Germany the twelfth century was a period of tremendous activity and expansion 
in the working of metals, and especially in the production of champlevé enamels 
on copper. Of the great centers of that activity, none is better known to us through 
its surviving products than Cologne, with its great Benedictine Abbey of St. 
Pantaleon. Although to the ateliers of that abbey in particular were formerly 

attributed many of the pieces which have come down to us,! of late years not only have 
such attributions become less specific, but even the existence of a great monastic gold- 
smiths’ workshop at Cologne has been denied.? The Cologne workshops appear to 
have concentrated upon important objects,* and in them the goldsmith’s art—as taken 
in its wider sense, to cover fine metal work in the baser metals—and especially 
enameling developed in an unexampled manner. From them came a whole series of the 
finest extant champlevé enamels, made by a few great craftsmen and their followers, 
now mostly in the church treasuries and the museums of Germany, but represented 
also (notably by the fine reliquary attributed by von Falke to Fridericus, now in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum)‘ in public and private collections in other countries. The 
production of the lesser enameled objects, such as crosses, book-covers, small reliquaries, 
and the like, seems for the most part to have been left to other workshops than those in 
which these great pieces were made. It is therefore, I think, of peculiar interest to find 
two small crosses, one with almost a minimum of enameling, the other with none, of very 
minor importance as compared with the large works above referred to, whose style and 
ornamentation seem to proclaim them both to be products of Cologne, and closely asso- 
ciable with some of those works. 


The first of these (Figs. 1 and 2) obtained (with no history whatsoever attaching to it) 
at Brussels, is of copper retaining considerable traces of gilding. It is 754 in. high, 534 in. 
wide, and about %e in. thick at the edges of the raised and molded rim round the front. 
Its back is flat. Its bottom edge, still gilt, shows no sign of a projection for its support; 
and the four small holes near its lower end—which, with the traces of solder remaining 
about them on the back, indicate that the cross was at some time upheld by means of a 
piece attached to that part—have been pierced without reference to the engraved ornamen- 
tation of the front or the back, showing fairly conclusively that they were added after the 


1. Cf. O. von Falke and H. Frauberger, Deutsche 3. Cf. Deutsche Schmelzarbeiten, p. 21. 
Schmelzarbeiten des Mittelalters, Frankfort a. M., 1904, 4. Ibid., pl. 40 and pp. 33 ff.; the similar, but slightly 
pp. 21 ff., with accompanying plates. smaller, one in Vienna is shown in pls. 36-39. 

2. Cf. Father Josef Braun’s Die Pantaleonswerkstdite 
zu Kéln, in Stimmen der Zeit, 111, 1926, pp. 137 ff. 
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original completion of the cross. A hole near the upper edge, between the C and the N 
of the titulus, also appears, as indicated by its edges, to have been made after the cross was 
engraved, and the unworn condition of its edges suggests that if it served for suspension it 
was either but little used or else it held, by means of a rivet or a pin, a piece which served 
as the actual suspension. 


Although the cross no longer possesses its crucifix, the size and attitude of that figure 
are fairly well defined by the three holes for attaching it, the blank spaces it covered, and 
the inclination of the cross in the nimbus; the figure seems to have had the head bent 
slightly towards the right shoulder, the hands about the level of the top of the head, the 
arms carrying not much more than their own weight, and presumably the feet side by side 
(as commonly in this period) and resting upon a suppedaneum cast in one piece with the 
figure and held by one rivet.’ The nimbus is formed of a circle, unornamented save for 
the outline of a cross, on the surface of the metal. Directly above the nimbus is a floral 
ornament, roughly symmetrical, above which is the Hand of God, making the Latin 
gesture of blessing and holding a crown; the Hand issues from a segment containing an 
eight-pointed star and, instead of the more usual cloud, doubtless symbolizing heaven. 
Above the Dextera Dei, and outside of the body of the cross (as defined by the latter’s 
molded edge), is the titulus, bearing in letters of blue champlevé enamel the inscription 
IHC NAZ ARENVS. REX IVDEORVM, in three lines. 


On the front, the arms and the space below the figure are ornamented with an engraved 
floral scroll in a ground—which surrounds also the emblems and ornament above the 
nimbus—formed of very small circles made with hollow-ended punches. The flat back is 
ornamented only by engraving and by small punch marks like those of the front. The 
center is occupied by a circle enclosing the Lamb of God. From this radiates, in each 
limb, a band of ornament similar to that on the front, but here having a broad plain band 
on either side, terminating in a circle containing an evangelist’s symbol. The symbols are 
shown only as to the upper parts of their bodies, with an open book in front of each; they 


are winged and nimbed. Beyond the symbols is, at the end of each limb, conventionalized 
foliage. 


The form and proportions of the cross are very similar to those of the somewhat larger 
cross (see Fig. 5)*° of stout sheet copper formerly in St. Pantaleon and now in the church of 
St. Maria in der Schnurgasse, in Cologne, with enameled front and engraved back.’ The 
crucifix of this cross had almost the same attitude and situation as the crucifix of ours; the 
raised edge of the front of our cross is paralleled very closely by an edging on the other; 
aud the type of ornament is the same on both. Our cross, however, has a rectangular titulus, 
with lettering like that on a number of things attributed by von Falke to the St. Pantaleon 
workshops, not present on the other cross; while the latter has a small rectangular projection, 
not present on our cross, at each junction of its arms. The St. Maria cross is believed to have 


5. Numerous examples of bronze figures of this kind, 7. A description of the back says that the engraving 


combining the crucifix with a suppedaneum having a hole 
for attachment, are reproduced in F. Witte’s Die Skulp- 
turen der Sammlung Schniitgen in Céln, Berlin, 1912, pls. 
I-5. 

6. Reproduced from Deutsche Schmelzarbeiten, pl. 41; 
cf. ibid., pp. 37 ff., 127. 


shows our Lord blessing, between A and , within a circle, 
with foliage, and (at the extremities) with the winged 
symbols of the evangelists; cf. F. Bock, Les trésors saércs 
de Cologne, Paris, 1862, p. 165. 
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been made about 1170. Again, the engraved ornament of the front of our cross much 
resembles the enameled ornament of the plaques of the twelve-sided reliquary, formerly in 
Cologne and now in the Archducal Museum in Darmstadt,* attributed by von Falke 
to Fridericus’s workshop of about 1160. Furthermore, the half-figures of the symbols of 
the evangelists on the back of our cross are very like the corresponding half-figures reserved 
in an enameled ground and engraved at the corners of the top of the portable altar similarly 
attributed to Fridericus and made about 1160, in the Viktor Church at Xanten.°® 


Further minor similarities between other objects attributed by von Falke to Fridericus’s 
workshop and our cross could be cited. Recalling the great use made of engraving on objects 
attributed to that workshop, and the occurrence on our cross of enameled lettering such as 
occurs on a number of pieces thought to have been made there, I think that we need not 
hesitate to attribute our cross to a contemporary of Fridericus working at Cologne, pre- 
sumably about 1160-65. 


The second cross, shown in Figs. 3 and 4, of copper and retaining strong traces of gilding, 
is also attributable to Cologne, but must be dated a few years later than the period to 
which we have ascribed the first. !It is 13% in. high, 9%e in. wide, and about ie in. 
thick in its plane parts. From,its lower extremity extends a long stout copper 
tang,'® of circular section, which, in the illustrations , is completely hidden by a 
part of the modern wooden base ’of the cross. When discovered lately, the cross 
bore a bronze crucifix of the fifteenth century, for the attachment of which three 
holes had been especially made, and an engraved bronze titulus, of even later date, both 
of which additions have since been removed. We may perhaps learn something of the 
attitude of the original crucifix from a plaque—on which, however, the figure is engraved 
and enameled and is not in the round—of the great altar at Klosterneuburg, made by 
Nicholas of Verdun about 1181. This plaque" shows Christ crucified, between the Virgin 
Mary and St. John, His hands nailed, a little higher than the shoulders, to the cross; 
His feet on a suppedaneum; the central part of His body swayed to His right and far 
forward; and His head hanging upon His right shoulder. Since our cross appears, as we 
shall see, to have been made under the influence of Nicholas of Verdun, and but little later 
than the altar cited, there seem to be good reasons for presuming that its crucifix had 
something of the same form as the one on the plaque. 

The greater part of the front of the cross is smooth, and bounded by straight edges; 
set back a little from these edges there may be seen the rounded ends of the ornament 
of the sides of this part; this ornament is a sort of small and very close gadrooning, re- 
sembling the milling on a modern coin, but magnified. At each end of the cross, beyond the 
smooth part, is a sort of trefoil of beautiful floral ornament in low relief. The back, which 
is flat throughout, has at the crossing an engraved representation of the Lamb of God 
within a circle; and radiating from this, in each limb, is a fine chased ornamentation of 
obliquely-set squares containing each a sort of square rosette in a field of dots formed by 
cross hatching; the trefoil-shaped ends are engraved with ornament resembling very 


8. Cf. Deutsche Schmelzarbeiten ..., pl. 35 and pp. 11. Cf. C. Drexler (for text) and T. Strommer (for 
32, 127. photographs), Der verduner Altar ... im Stifte Klos- 
9. Cf. ibid., pl. 29 and pp. 29 ff., 126. terneuburg bei Wien, Vienna, 1903, pl. 26. 


10. Not included in the measurements given above. 
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TWO SMALL TWELFTH CENTURY CROSSES III 


closely in design—but, of course, not in reliefi—the ornament on the corresponding parts 
of the front. Along the straight edges of the back the ends of the gadrooning on the sides 
appear as a sort of beading; and a line of beading runs across the surface of each limb, at 
the base of its trefoil end. 


The relief ornament of the trefoils enables us apparently to localize and to date this 
cross with unusual precision, for it is almost identical with some of the conventional 
foliage in the bronze cresting of the reliquary shrine, now at Siegburg, of St. Anno (or 
Hanno), Archbishop of Cologne, who was buried in the Abbey of Siegburg. This shrine,” 
produced in Cologne, is known, through inscriptions upon it, to have been made about 
the year 1183. Its maker, although not named in written records, has been believed to 
be either Nicholas of Verdun, or someone working under his immediate influence, who 
brought to Cologne a new style of enameling which appears to have been employed there 
first on the shrine of St. Anno. A number of other reliquary shrines of the same type” 
were produced by this master and the craftsmen working with him or under his influence, 
culminating in the magnificent Shrine of the Three Kings, in Cologne cathedral, which 
has been assigned by von Falke, in a detailed study“ written some years after the pub- 
lication of Deutsche Schmelzarbeiten, to Nicholas of Verdun” whose altar at Klosterneu- 
burg is one of the greatest masterpieces of mediaeval metal work. 


On the shrine of St. Anno the superb openwork cresting, cast in the round in the form of 
scrollwork containing figures, has in that scrollwork certain combinations of fruit and 
foliage so closely resembling those in the trefoils of our cross that there can be no question 
as to their having been designed, if not actually modeled, by or under the immediate 
influence of the master to whom our cross is to be credited. This is notably so in the 
cresting of the ends (see Fig. 6"* for a portion of this); in the cresting of the ridge (see 
Fig. 7'° for a portion) there may be seen very similar details arranged symmetrically, as 
on the cross. Furthermore, there may be observed, below the cresting of Fig. 7, flat en- 
graving corresponding closely to that on the back of the cross at its ends, in a ground 
practically identical with the grounds of the square rosettes. We may find in the cresting 
of one end of the Shrine of St. Benignus,” which is also at Siegburg, the same sort of scrolls 
—a little more elaborated than ours—as on the ridge of the St. Anno Shrine, but in this case 
arranged as a series of running spirals instead of in pairs; this cresting has been attributed 
to another artist following, about 1190, designs by the “Master of the St. Anno Shrine.”’ 
In the cresting of the ends of the Shrine of the Three Kings,'* believed to have been made 
about 1200, we get something very like the cresting of the St. Benignus Shrine; but since 
in neither of these crestings do we find the very close similarities occurring in the cresting 
of the St. Anno Shrine we may, I think, very reasonably conclude that our cross was made 





12. Cf. Deutsche Schmelzarbeiten . . 
pp. 48 ff., 128. 


13. Cf. ibid., pp. 46 ff. and pls. 53-64. 

14. Der Dreikénigenschrein des Nikolaus v. Verdun im 
Célner Domschatz, Miinchen-Gladbach, 1911. 

15. Cf. ébid., “Text,” pp. 9, 11. 


16. By courtesy of the Rheinisches Museum (Bildar- 
chiv), Cologne. 


. » pls. 49-52, and 


17. Cf. Deutsche Schmelzarbeiten, pl. 58 (photograph at 
left), and pp. 53, 129. 

18. Cf. Der Dreikénigenschrein . .. , pls. V-VIII. 
Some of the backgrounds to the statuettes of this shrine 
are formed of square rosettes set in diagonally-placed 
squares, very like the ornament of the back of our cross, 
but similar ornament is so commonly to be found that it 
would be unwise to seek to draw conclusions from less than 
practical identity of the rosettes. 
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about the period 1180-85 rather than at a later date. We may, too, if we accept as correct 
von Falke’s deductions as to the authorship of the Shrine of the Three Kings, reasonably 
assume to have existed a close connection between the maker of our cross and Nicholas of 
Verdun. It is hardly likely that the latter himself made it—he must have been far too 
occupied with more important work—but (assuming the correctness of von Falke’s con- 
clusions) it does seem possible that he may have designed it and that it was made under 
his immediate supervision. If such were indeed the case, the cross has an exceptional 
interest, for there are, I believe, only two minor objects (both of them including enameled 
portions), a quatrefoil reliquary in the Lyons Museum and a reliquary formerly in the 
Ursuline Convent at Arras’ which have hitherto been attributed to Nicholas of Verdun. 


19. Cf. tbid., “Text,” p. 14. 











REVIEWS 


GREEK FicTILE REVETMENTS IN THE ARCHAIC PERIOD. 
By E. Douglas Van Buren. xx, 208 pp. 1; 145 figs. on 
30 pls.; 1 map. London, John Murray, 1926. 24s. 


In two earlier volumes Mrs. Van Buren surveyed the 
architectural terra cottas of Etruria, Latium, Sicily, and 
Magna Graecia. She now deals with the early material 
found in mainland Greece, the coastal islands, and Apollo- 
nia in Thrace (why included?). The range in time is 
greater than the title would indicate, since a number of 
pieces belonging to the fourth century are described. 
There are two principal divisions of the book: Sites (np. 
3-72) and the Catalogue (pp. 75-187). At the beginning 
there is a short Introduction; at the end Comparative Tables, 
an index, and the plates. 


In the seventh century large terra cotta discs, with 
numerous bands of geometric ornament, were used as 
central acroteria of Greek temples. The most familiar 
example belongs to the Heraion at Olympia, but Mrs. Van 
Buren mentions twenty-one others, all found in the 
Peloponnese except three in nearby Aegina. These discs 
are never associated with cornices or simas of any interest, 
but in several instances semicircular antefixes, fitting over 
the ends of semicircular cover tiles, belong to revetments 
containing the discs, and are sometimes decorated with 
whirligigs. There is another early group of small triangu- 
lar antefixes, several of them with the decorative pattern 
known from the example found at Tiryns (fig. 108), which 
also belong chiefly to the Peloponnese. No acroteria or 
cornices belonging to the same buildings have been found, 
but several of the antefixes were accompanied by simas 
decorated with the red or black guilloche (fig. 70). In 
Northern Greece a sima of this sort is frequently associated 
with a cornice whose principal ornament is the “Doric 
leaf’’ in red or black; above the leaf there is commonly a 
narrow band or recurved leaf on the “abacus” of the 
cornice, and at the bottom a guilloche (fig. 21). The 
antefixes belonging to this scheme are palmettes, usually 
of a somewhat clumsy form that clearly looks forward to 
the later type (fig. 22). Though this revetment belongs 
primarily to Northern Greece, a few examples are found at 
Aegina (figs. 3-4) and in the Peloponnese (fig. 145, a fine 
cornice where the guilloche is double). 


About the beginning of the sixth century a wholly 
different ornament for the cornice was introduced, con- 
sisting of a double band of lotus and palmettes in alterna- 
tion. The earliest-looking example (figs. 71-72) was found 
at Corinth, probably belonging to the temple of Apollo, 
and the new pattern was perhaps first used there, but the 
best example of a complete revetment was found by the 
Americans at Halai in Lokris (fig. 97). The sima still has 
the guilloche, but the antefix has a new design, clearly 
descended from the earlier type. There are not a great 
many examples of this combination. The time-honored 
guilloche on the sima soon gave way to a red or black 
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meander (figs. 77-78), the antefix assumed the form of a 
palmette over a lotus (fig. 76), and thus, without sub- 
stantial change in the cornice (fig. 1), was formed the com- 
plete “Corinthian scheme,” which was popular in all 
Greece in the middle and second half of the sixth century. 
The Megarian treasury at Olympia supplies a complete 
example. 


Toward the end of the century there is another change 
in the cornice: the palmette-lotus, which is still the prin- 
cipal decoration, changes from dark on a light ground to 
cream on a dark ground (figs. 29-30). Sometimes the lotus 
is replaced by a “papyrus” palmette (figs. 32 and 35), and 
the patterns show a continual increase in complexity, 
particularly in Athens, and remind one greatly of the 
designs on red-figured vases (figs. 36 and 38). There is 
usually a subordinate band of ornament: laurel leaves, 
almost limited to Athens (figs. 29 and 32), or bead-and-reel 
or Lesbian leaf or, most frequently, a meander (figs. 
go-91). The simas in general retained the dark meander 
(fig. 79), though designs in light-on-dark, similar to those 
of the cornice, were sometimes added on the lower surface, 
and occasionally such patterns are found on the cymatium 
(fig. 39). The ornament of the antefix is usually cream- 
color, but otherwise as before (fig. 16). 

These are the decorative schemes that were successively 
popular, but the designs have a good deal of individual 
character, and several interesting revetments do not follow 
even the broad lines of the regular schemes. A cornice 
found at Korope in Thessaly, for example, has a unique 
and splendid decoration consisting of lotus and guilloche 
(fig. 103); the author places it at the middle of the sixth 
century. There is a little group of terra cottas belonging 
to the first half of that century in which a wave pattern is 
used very effectively (figs. 63, 88, 117). But the most 
unconventional revetments are found at Thermon, where 
the artificers followed their native traditions with little 
regard to cosmopolitan fashion. Their products are ex- 
cellently described on pp. 64-71. ; 


Terra cotta was used also for the lion-head waterspouts 
on the simas; for human heads, used (chiefly at Thermon) 
as antefixes or waterspouts: for gorgon’s heads, used 
occasionally as acroteria, like the discs, or as antefixes; 
for ridge-pole palmettes, found in relatively small number 
(fig. 32, a fine example); for pedimental sculpture, chiefly 
in Athens; and for acroteria, usually in the forms of Nikes 
or sphinxes (fig. 120). There are uncertain traces of two 
acroteria consisting of mounted horsemen, such as occur 
several times in Magna Graecia. 


The foregoing paragraphs, intended as a sort of guide 
to the material contained in Mrs. Van Buren’s book, have 
been written in the hope that they will be useful to readers 
who take a general interest in the subject. The author 
addresses herself primarily to specialists; the book is 
primarily a collection of data, to be employed in further 
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research. The essential part of it is the Catalogue. This 
consists of seventeen lists of the terra cottas under the 
proper headings: cornices, simas, etc. In each list the 
order is largely chronological, and there is also a certain 
amount of grouping according to pattern and sometimes 
according to place. Each fragment is minutely described, 
dimensions are given, an approximate date is assigned, and 
where there are previous publications, some of them are 
cited. In some instances a few additional references would 
have been useful: Rave, Griechische Tempel, fig. 6, is a 
good illustration of sima 120 and the other members of 
revetment 107, and some of the more convenient illustra- 
tions of the disc acroterium of the Heraion might have 
been cited. The completeness and absolute precision of the 
catalogue can hardly be judged except by one in Greece, 
but it has every appearance of a most accurate, conscien- 
tious, and scholarly piece of work. 

In the section entitled Sites forty-seven places are dis- 
cussed. Two of them do not appear in the catalogue. 
The principal sites are Athens, Corinth, Olympia, Delphi, 
and Thermon. The importance of the first four might have 
been predicted, but the remarkable vigor and independence 
of the ceramic art at Thermon is one of the surprises 
brought by excavation. Under each site there is a concise 
description of the discoveries and especially of the build- 
ings to which the revetments belong, and then the terra 
cottas belonging to each building are discussed. In very 
many cases, particularly at Athens, Corinth, Delphi, and 
the Argive Heraion, the building is unknown and the 
author has been obliged to select from a great mass of 
fragments those that certainly or probably belonged 
together. 

Some readers who will have little use for the book asa 
whole will find the descriptions of certain sites convenient. 
The discoveries at Thermon and Corfu, as well as those at 
several less important sites, receive a more satisfactory 
summary than will be found elsewhere in English, and 
references to more detailed publication are given. But 
these summaries are unimportant for the main purpose of 
the book and naturally receive less of the author’s critical 
attention than the revetments themselves. The reader of 
the first paragraph on p. 4 will be surprised to learn that 
not a stone of the foundation of the early temple at Aegina 
was found in place, that Fiechter’s ground plan was in 
large part merely borrowed from the Hekatompedon at 
Athens, and that the dimensions are very uncertain. In 
dealing with the temple of Apollo at Corinth, the author 
writes (p. 25): “As we have seen, it goes back at least to 
the second half of the VII century.” But there is no pre- 
vious statement to that effect, and few scholars would 
date it materially before 600. On the other hand, the early 
terra cottas which Mrs. Van Buren assigns to the temple 
afford evidence against the singularly late date, ‘“‘soon 
after the middle of the sixth century,” suggested by 
Dinsmoor in his transfiguration of Anderson and Spier®. 
It would have been worth while to mention that the 
Kardaki temple in Corfu (p. 22) is the building that plays 
a large and somewhat mysterious réle in the older books 
as the temple at “Cadacchio.” Platanistos in Euboia 
(p. 42) is not in the town of Karystos, but some eight miles 
away. Homer does not mention a temple on Sounion 
(p. 61); the line referred to is Od. y, 278. In the discussion 
of Argos (p. 10), there is reference to an “edifice (e) on the 


plan,” but no plan is given and the citations do not make 
clear in what book it is to be found. 

In the Comparative Tables are listed the existing parts 
of 224 revetments, and the decoration of each is briefly 
indicated. The table thus shows at a glance the combina- 
tions of patterns that made up single decorative schemes 
and also the succession of patterns. The author nowhere 
states the exact principle on which the table was prepared, 
and I do not know why 37 of the 124 simas are omitted 
from it, and smaller numbers of some other members, while 
every cornice is included. Doubtless it does not matter 
whether all examples of a standard scheme appear, but the 
omission of these simas is partly responsible for the dis- 
appearance of the light-colored guilloche from the table. 
The catalogue of simas contains four examples (30-33) of a 
white or cream guilloche and two others (28-29) in which 
one of several bands is light. Of the six two are not in the 
table at all, and the other four are not there described 
according to the catalogue. 


The plan of the book requires a certain amount of 
repetition and duplication, which is frequently advanta- 
geous. Thus a misprint on p. 11, note 1, results in a wrong 
reference, which is correctly given on p. XX, note 2. A 
dimension wrongly printed on p. 180, line 2, is correctly 
given on p. 18. On pp. 3of. the fine revetment found at 
Halai is most definitely placed in the second half of the 
sixth century and then in the first half; reference to the 
catalogue shows that the earlier date is correct. 


The illustrations are good, considering the condition of 
the terra cottas, and include many pieces not previously 
published. Misprints and small clerical errors are fairly 
numerous, but usually of no importance. Transliteration 
is nobody’s business but the author’s, but “‘cymation” 
and “akanthus” make a queer combination, not to men- 
tion “torus” and “toroi.”” The book is well made and lies 
flat when opened. 


The most important deficiency is in cross-references. 
In the Catalogue and Sites there are references to the 
Tables and to the illustrations, but neither Sites nor 
Tables contains references to the Catalogue, which is the 
essential part of the book. Such references could have 
been placed particularly well in the table. The illustrations 
have as captions only the names of the places where the 
material was found, and nothing more is given in the list 
of illustrations. The reader who finds something inter- 
esting in the Sites or the Tables and wishes to look up the 
full description in the Catalogue is likely to spend some 
time in finding it, and if he starts from one of the illus- 
trations his search may be still longer. 


It seems regrettable, also, that there is no connected 
historical summary or synthesis. Even if compressed to 
three or four pages, it would surely have been welcome to 
nearly all readers. One may conjecture that the author 
intends to prepare a historical treatment on a large scale 
after cataloguing the material of the Aegean islands and 
Asia Minor. That would be well worth while, and no one 
could do it so well as Mrs. Van Buren. In the meantime 
her catalogues, products of laborious and accurate scholar- 
ship, are the foundations for all study of the subject. 


Franklin P. Johnson 














REVIEWS II5 


PUBLIKATIONEN AUS DEN KUNSTHISTORISCHEN SAMMLUN- 
GEN In Wren. Band II: Dre KAMEEN IM KUNSTHIS- 
TORISCHEN Museum. Compiled by Fritz Eichler and 
Ernst Kris. x, 246 pp; 84 pls.; 844 figs. Vienna, 
Anton Schroll & Co., 1927. 43S. 


This is a beautifully published volume with an abund- 
ance of illustrations, all reproduced clearly and on good 
paper. The rearrangement of the collections in Vienna has 
necessitated a change in the plan of publication and this 
catalogue takes the place of the projected second volume 
on the Estensische Sammlung. Only cameos or gems with 
relief and related works of art are included. The cameos 
of all periods are described and illustrated so that one can 
easily compare the ancient, mediaeval, Renaissance, and 
modern gems and recognize their close stylistic and his- 
torical connections. After a list of the inventories and an 
excellent bibliography of the more frequently cited litera- 
ture follows a history of the collection (pp. 3-22), and a 
chapter (pp. 23-43) on the court artists, with a discussion 
especially of those gem cutters of the Renaissance of 
whose works an accurate idea is here given for the first 
time. The cameos are treated in chronological order, 
Greek and Hellenistic (pp. 47-48), historical cameos and 
early imperial gems (pp. 48-67), Graeco-Roman cameos 
with mythological and other scenes (pp. 67-80), Roman 
cameos of the later imperial age (pp. 80-88), Roman phalerae 
(pp. 88-89), Graeco-Roman vases and work in the round 
(pp. 89-94), and medizval and Byzantine cameos (pp. 94- 
100), Italian cameos of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
(pp. 100-149), imitations of ancient gems in the sixteenth 
century (pp. 149-166), German, French, and Netherland 
cameos of the sixteenth century (pp. 166-176), cameos of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries (pp. 176-193), 
imitations of ancient cameos in the sixteenth to eighteenth 
centuries (pp. 193-203), cameos of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries (pp. 203-222), imitations in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries (pp. 222-240). The volume is 
concluded with tables giving references to previous 
catalogues and a good index and a list of artists. 


The description of each cameo is so detailed that it 
supplements the knowledge gained from the illustration. 
Its history, its place in art, and all necessary information 
are given so that we have an ideal catalogue which all 
students of glyptics must use. It takes its place with the 
other great catalogues of gems and we hope that future 
volumes will maintain the scholarly standard set by this 
luxurious publication of one of the most important collec- 
tions of gems in the world. Where cameos have been pre- 
viously published, this new catalogue antiquates the earlier 
publications. So in the case of the Gemma Augustea, the 
largest and most famous ancient cameo, the new descrip- 
tion in six pages gives us a more scientific and up-to-date 
discussion than that in Furtwiingler, Die antike Gemmen. 
Its genuineness is proved and defended against the doubts 
of such archaeologists as Klein in his Geschichte der griechi- 
schen Kunst. It is dated in the early imperial period just 
after the introduction of the Cult of Augustus and Rome 
in the Oriental provinces. 


David M. Robinson 


THE ERECHTHEUM. MEASURED, DRAWN, AND RESTORED 
By GorHAM Paris Stevens. Text by Lacey Davis 
Caskey, Harold North Fowler, James Morton Paton, and 
Gorham Phillips Stevens; edited by James Morton 
Paton. xxvi, 673 pp.; 236 figs.; portfolio of 54 pls., 
21 x 1434 in. Published for the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens by the Harvard University 
Press, 1927. $40.00. 


Students of archaeology and especially of Greek archi- 
tecture and art have waited long for this volume but it 
was well worth waiting for. The twenty-four years of 
study given to the Erechtheum by officers and students 
of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens have 
produced a work which has antiquated all previous 
treatises and which will long remain the standard and most 
scholarly book on one of the most famous Ionic temples 
of antiquity, next to the Parthenon the best known build- 
ing erected on the Athenian acropolis. 

The volume is appropriately dedicated to the memory 
of James Rignall Wheeler and Theodore Woolsey Heer- 
mance, to both of whom is due the inception in 1903 of the 
great undertaking. Dr. Heermance, director of the School 
from 1903 to 1905, suggested to Professor Wheeler, chair- 
man of the Managing Committee, that the plan adopted 
by the Greek authorities for a thorough reconstruction of 
the North Portico of the Erechtheum offered an oppor- 
tunity for a detailed study of the building. Professor 
Wheeler endorsed the idea and influenced the Carnegie 
Institution to send an architect to Athens. Mr. Gorham 
P. Stevens was appointed and in less than two years made 
the drawings (pls. I-XXX) which have since been revised 
and are now the property of the School of Applied Arts of 
the University of Cincinnati. Mr. Stevens discovered 
evidence for windows in the east wall of the Erechtheum, 
and his other discoveries and excellent drawings in con- 
nection with this most perfect example of Ionic archi- 
tecture have long since gained international recognition. 
The book owes its main architectural value to Mr. Stevens, 
since rg1z director of the American Academy in Rome. 
But full credit must be given to the other collaborators, 
and the publication committee in the preface recognizes 
this fact. Dr. Heermance died in 1905 but before his 
death he had laid out the plan of the publication and 
composed a very considerable part of the chapters which 
he had assigned to himself. Dr. Hill, director of the 
School from 1906 to 1926, devoted much time to the study 
of the Erechtheum and gave invaluable advice to those 
who have contributed chapters. It is a matter for deep 
regret that Dr. Hill did not contribute a chapter or section 
himself. 

Chapter I, Description of the Erechtheum, is based on the 
first draft of Dr. Heermance, enlarged and completely 
rewritten by Dr. James M. Paton, who in 19ro assumed 
the general editorship and in spite of many difficulties and 
with the patient and efficient help of Professor George A. 
Chase, has brought it to a successful conclusion. Chapter 
II, Notes on the Construction of the Erechtheum, was written 
by Dr. Paton from Dr. Heermance’s notes, but here again 
the statements have been revised by Mr. Stevens and Dr. 
Hill. Chapter III, The Sculptures of the Erechtheum, was 
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written by Professor Fowler. It shows the influence and 
help of Stanley Casson and Ludwig Pallat and is a very 
detailed account of all the sculptures and fragments of 
sculpture. Chapter IV is devoted to the inscriptions with 
detailed commentary and translation. It could not have 
been intrusted to a better man than Dr. Lacey D. Caskey, 
who combines a fine knowledge of Greek architecture and 
an excellent acquaintance with Greek inscriptions. Here 
are discussed the important report of the commissioners of 
409 B. C. giving the state of the building at the southwest 
corner, the ornamental details not finished, lists of surfaces 
that are unsmoothed, and of bases and column shafts that 
are unfluted, the state of the North Portico and of the 
Porch of the Maidens, stones on the ground, and specifica- 
tions. Here also are the accounts of 409/8 which tell of 
the work on the frieze, cornice, pediments, ceiling, and 
roof. The accounts of 408 /7 tell of the work on a coffered 
ceiling, the painting of the epistyle, the channelling of the 
east columns, and the work on the reliefs of the frieze. 
Fragments of accounts later than 408/7 are added in a 
fourth section. Chapter V, History of the Erechtheum, is by 
the general editor, Dr. Paton. He discusses the site of the 
Erechtheum, the Erechtheum as temple, Christian church, 
Turkish house, as a ruin, and its reconstruction. Professor 
Paton has made an extensive search in European libraries 
for manuscripts of old travelers and has been able to add 
much to the history of the building. He has also corrected 
many popular statements, such as that which is even in 
scientific writers like Gardner, D’Ooge, and Judeich, that 
Disdar, the military Turkish commandant, had a harem 
in the Erechtheum. At the end of the volume are valuable 
appendices on The Erechtheum in Writers of the Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries, Notes on the Sources for the 
Later History of the Erechtheum, Chronological List of 
Sources later than 1750, and additional notes on The 
Transverse Beam, The Date of Inscription I and Inscription 
XXIX, followed by five indices. 


This luxurious publication reflects great credit on the 
American School in Athens and on American scholars. 
The Americans are now the greatest authorities on the 
three famous buildings on the Athenian acropolis, though 
the researches of the Germans cannot be neglected and 
perhaps the work of the great German architect, Dr. 
Dérpfeld, who has written so much on the Erechtheum, 
deserves more attention. There are some inconsistencies 
and contradictions in the new publication here reviewed, 
as is to be expected when so many different scholars have 
written the different chapters. On many problems the 
last word has not been said, as the researches of L. B. 
Holland show. More fragments of the architecture and 
of the sculpture will be found and new light will continue 
to be shed on the difficult questions connected with the 
Erechtheum. But we have now a solid foundation in this 
detailed study of the existing architectural, epigraphical, 
and literary testimony. The evidence is presented in a 
scholarly and scieniific manner with no wild hypotheses. 
Modern archaeological and historical knowledge are used 
to reconstruct, as far as possible, the original appearance 
and the history of the temple. 


David M. Robinson 


ORIENT ET OccIpENT: RECHERCHES SUR LES INFLUENCES 
BYZANTINS ET ORIENTALES EN FRANCE AVANT LES 
Crotsapes. By J. Ebersolt. 118 pp.; 26 pls. Paris 
and Brussels, G. van Ocst, 1928. 


The modern treatment of this subject may be said to 
have been initiated by Strzygowski’s Orient oder Rom, of 
tgor, and the particular type of study represented by 
Ebersolt’s book first appeared in Bréhier’s article Les 
colonies d’Orientaux en Occident au commencement du 
Moyen-Age (in Byzantinische Zeitschrift, XII, 1903, pp. 
4 ff.). The work of Ebersolt is brief, in spite of the nine 
chapters into which it is divided, and the comprehensive 
sound of their titles: De l’antiquité au début du Moyen 
Age; Le prestige de Byzance (VIe siecle); L’atirait de la 
Gaule (VIe siécde); L’attrait de VOrient (VIe siécle); 
L’apparition du croissant (VIIe siecle); Le croissant et la 
croix (VIIIe-IXe sieces); L’hellénisme et Vorientalisme 
sous les Carolingiens; La route du Saint-Sépulcre (X-XI 
sidcles: La legon des pélerinages sur la trace de l’Asie et 
de Byzance. The text contents itself mainly with the 
citation of facts significant of the relations of East and 
West during the period covered, with no development of 
the problems involved. One seeks in vain, for instance, 
any treatment (beyond a mere allusion) of the copying of 
East Christian models in Carolingian or Ottonian ivories, 
of the “Asiatic” columnar sarcophagi, of the possibility 
of Byzantine architects in Perigord, of the immediate 
impulse for the peculiar Byzantine direction taken by 
Ottonian art of the tenth and eleventh centuries, and 
the relation of the “miraculous” images of Christ and the 
Virgin in Italy to the exportation of icons during the 
iconoclastic controversy. Ebersolt, in fact, confines him- 
self mostly to the relations of France with the East; e. g., 
French examples are cited of the imitation of the Holy 
Sepulcher buildings in Occidental churches, but the Italian 
ones are not mentioned. 


His discussion of the influences of the Holy Sepulcher on 
Western art would have profited by inclusion, at least in 
the bibliography, of E. Baldwin Smith’s A Source for 
Mediaeval Style in France (Art Studies, II, 1924), with its 
illuminating discussion of the origin of the “two-storey”’ 
type of sepulcher used in Carolingian and early Roman- 
esque representations. One might also expect in a work 
like this a mention of Professor Porter’s note Our Lady of 
the Hundred Gates, published in the Clemen-Festschrift of 
1926, and other writings of that author bearing on the 
relation of East and West. A singular omission, in Eber- 
solt’s brief allusion to the Western use of the horseshoe 
arch, is E. T. DeWald’s article on that subject in the 
American Journal of Archaeology of 1922. Our author has 
evidently, in enumerating the facts that indicate the in- 
fluence of the East, decided to avoid interpretation thereof. 
When such interpretation is attempted, it is not always 
happy, e. g., in the case of the well-known story, preserved 
by Gregory of Tours, of the crucifix of Narbonne that 
insisted in visions that its nudity be clothed. The usual, 
and in the light of early mediaeval iconography the 
probable, interpretation of the story regards it as a reflec- 
tion of the expansion of Eastern conceptions in Gaul, 
including the preference for the Oriental type of the 
Crucifixion in which Christ is clothed in the colobium; 
Ebersolt takes an opposite view, “ainsi le Christ representé 
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sur la croix vétu seulement d’une ceinture était alors une 
nouveauté sans doute due &@ un des Orientaux 
‘ .” The “nouveauté,” however, is found on the doors 
of S. Sabina and the ivory Passion casket of the British 
Museum as early as the fifth century, and the latter work 
was assigned to Southern Gaul by E. Baldwin Smith. 
The worth of the book lies in the select but extremely 
useful bibliographies. These indeed form the essential 
portion of it, the text being little more than a useful run- 
ning commentary on the citations. These bibliographies, 
however, make the book indispensable to the student of 
early mediaeval art, especially as their use is facilitated 
by a careful index. The plates reproduce outstanding 
examples of the use of Oriental motifs in Western art. 


C. R. Morey 


ART ET ARTISTES DU MOYEN AGE. By Emile Male. Paris, 
1927. 


From various and sundry periodicals Emile Male has 
collected a variety of articles published by him over a 
period of a quarter of a century and has combined them 
into a single volume to form Art et artistes du moyen age. 
While there is much interesting material included within 
the covers of this book it contains no definitely new con- 
tribution to the history of art, for of the fifteen chapters 
the first is the only one not previously published. And 
this first chapter, as the author himself states, is but a 
rapid résumé of the three volumes which he has already 
consecrated to the religious art of France. The inclusion 
in one small book of articles on a great variety of subjects, 
ranging from Arabic influence on French Romanesque 
architecture to manuscript illumination of the sixteenth 
century, has inevitably preduced a certain lack of unity. 
With articles of sufficient profundity to be of interest only 
to a scholar in a particular and limited field are placed 
reviews of books which may be read with profit only by 
the comparative layman. Yet despite this lack both of 
organization and of new material, it is impossible to read 
anything from the pen of Emile Male without being im- 
pressed by the conviction that he is almost unique among 
archaeological scholars in possessing the ability to write 
prose that is not only clear but beautiful. 

Nevertheless, despite the literary beauty of his style, 
the wisdom of reprinting certain of the articles contained 
in Art et artistes du moyen age seems doubtful. Several of 
them which were excellent pieces of convincing scholarship 
in their adequate original publication are of little value as 
here published with almost no illustration. Such are the 
two studies devoted to that sixteenth century illuminator 
of manuscripts, Jean Bourdichon, which cannot be under- 
standingly read without the reproductions which accom- 
panied the articles as they first appeared in the Gazette des 
beaux-arts. 

There are also reprints of several book reviews by M. 
Male, one of which, a review of Auguste Rodin’s Les 
cathédrales de France, was first published as long ago as 
1914. While doubtless satisfactory enough as a review at 
the time of the publication of the book considered, since it 
in no respect modifies or alters any of Rodin’s statements 
the value of its inclusion in MAle’s present volume thirteen 
years later is tc be questioned. As for the review entitled 


Les cathédrales frangaises etudiées par une americaine, the 
astonishment expressed by Male at the fact that an 
American should display some knowledge of French 
Gothic architecture is scarcely flattering to our scholarship 
in the field of architectural history. The third review, 
which considers Raymond Koechlin’s Les ivoires gothiques 
francais, is entirely too unstinting in its praise. An 
archaeological book no matter how excellent, that is 
conceived on such an ambitious scale and which is at the 
same time almost a pioneer in its field, certainly possesses 
defects which require a more balanced and tempered 
criticism from a critic of Emile Male’s authority. 

By far the most valuable part of Art et artistes du moyen 
age are the sections on architecture. They make one wish 
that in supplement to the work of such men as Robert de 
Lasteyrie, Lefévre-Pontalis, and Aubert, Male would 
summarize the development of French Romanesque and 
Gothic architecture as he has already summarized the 
religious art of those periods. The chapters which deal 
with Arabic influence on French Romanesque architecture, 
particularly on the school of Auvergne, bring out many 
interesting points not the least of which is the fact that the 
Arabs of Spain are known to have sent offerings to Notre- 
Dame-du-Puy that Our Lady of Puy might protect their 
fields from lightning and tempests. In another interesting 
chapter Mle gives a discussion of the Gothic architecture 
of the Midi—a division of Gothic art that has been extra- 
ordinarily neglected—which could well be expanded into 
a valuable book. 

While articles such as these last, even though nothing 
but reprints, do much to increase the value of Art eé 
artistes du moyen age, it must be confessed that such a 
book from the hand of Emile Male is, on the whole, some- 
what of a disappointment. M. Mile is in the difficult 
position of having set for himself an extremely high 
standard in his three excellent volumes on the religious art 
of France. While Art et artistes du moyen age would be 
acceptable if written by many another art historian, we 


have learned to expect something epoch-making from 
Emile Male. 


Donald D. Egbert 


AMERICAN Arts. By Rilla Evelyn Jackman. 460 figs. 
Chicago, Rand, McNally & Co., 1928. 


This is an encyclopaedic textbook written in a common- 
place and dull style, based on secondary sources and 
generally ill-proportioned. Its single point of originality 
is a more generous inclusion of the arts and crafts than is 
usual—a procedure particularly instructive in the Colonial 
period. There are many omissions of a serious sort. 
Surely under the Gothic revival in architecture the late 
Frank Miles Day, his partner, Mr. Klauder, the late 
Walter Cope, and the designers of Harkness Quadrangle 
at Yale deserved mention. Among notable designers in 
the Renaissance tradition, one misses Hornbostel, Zant- 
zinger and Borie, and York and Sawyer. Among living 
painters, William Lathrop and Henry G. Keller surely 
should have been included. No attention whatever, beyond 
noting their exhibiting societies, is given to artists of 
Modernist tendency. For the author the American arts 
seem to have died before the World War. In the cut op- 
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posite page 513 St. Thomas’s, New York, appears just as 
it stands to-day, but is described as destroyed by fire. All 
in all, a careless and mediocre book ! 


Frank J. Mather, Jr. 


GESTICKTE BILDTEPPICHE UND DECKEN DES MITTELAL- 
TERS. Vol. 1: Die Kloester Wienhausen and Luene— 
Das Lueneburgische Museum. By Marie Schuette. 
Karl W. Hiersemann, Leipzig, 1927. 


The publisher of this new book by Marie Schuette has 
done a fine job: the 62 plates are well photographed and 
reproduced; the 20 color plates, particularly, are the last 
word in the printer’s art. One only regrets that the text 
was not arranged as a separate, smaller sized handbook. 

The embroidered hangings of the two monasteries 
represented have been known for a long time, but were 
almost inaccessible to the scholar. The canonesses at 
Luene exhibit their collection for only a few days annually. 
Wienhausen, owner of eight large hangings showed them 
for the first time last spring, when they formed the center 
of interest at a Berlin exhibition (catalogued by Otto von 
Falke). 

Embroidered hangings stand between stained glass and 
tapestry. From the first they borrow the arrangement in 
narrow stripes with innumerable smal! figures and the 
color scheme. The material is homespun linen and sheep’s 
wool, or, in exceptional cases, thin silk thread; the em- 
broidery is obviously the work of the nuns, ladies of high 
social standing, therefore good needlewomen, but seldom 
good designers. Even by using an artist’s cartoon, or, 
more likely, by copying from block prints, they did not 
produce works of great art. Marie Schuette’s book, 
combined with the Berlin exhibition, has given these 
hangings an undue prominence. They have great charm, 
they attract and hold our attention as human documents, 
but they are certainly not “monumental” works, do not 
rank with the Halberstadt and Quedlinburg tapestries, 
nor with professional embroidery such as Opus Anglicanum 
or the Chapelle of the Golden Fleece in Vienna. Rather 
might they be compared with the Bayeux tapestry. 

The eight Wienhausen hangings illustrate the clerical 
and secular lore of the fourteenth century: the speculum 
humanae salvationis, the legends of St. Thomas, and St. 
Elizabeth, the tale of Tristan and Iseult. All have 
elaborate inscriptions in low German; the nuns must have 
known not only the Tristan version of Gottfried of Strass- 
burg, but older texts as well, such as that of Eilhard of 
Oberg, clerk at the court of Henry the Lion. It is regretta- 
ble that the author failed to find any books belonging to 
the monastery library. 

Of greater interest than the Wienhausen hangings are 
the all-white embroideries at Luene. Al! variants of 
diaper, chain, and split stitch are used; the ground is most 
often worked @ jour, smaller ornaments and inscriptions 
are darned in. The technical interest is balanced by the 
iconographical. These nuns must have been more learned 
than their sisters of Wienhausen; they used only Latin 
inscriptions. They must have owned a Latin copy of the 
Physiologus, not unlike the ninth century copy at Berne. 
A comparison of one altar cloth (p. 33, pl. 37) with the 
Thun tapestry (J. Stammler, Die Teppiche des hist. 


Museums zu Thun, Berne, 1891, pp. 19-67; B. Kurth, 
Deutsche Bildieppiche, Vienna, 1927, pp. 83 and att, 
pl. 25) should not have been omitted. 

The colored wool embroideries at Luene date between 
1490 and 1510, but owing to the retarding influence of 
monastic seclusion they often have quite early Gothic 
motives. The “Easter” rug (pls. 52 and 53) is charming 
as well as iconographically curious, The seven angels 
playing on harps, lutes, cymbals, etc., representing the 
music of the spheres, are finely balanced by the worldly 
singing of the birds in the border, each of which contributes 
its note on an inscribed scroll. Even the eagle, phoenix, 
pelican, and lion, symbols of the resurrection, here sing 
their little song of gladness. 

Five “bench cloths” have illustrations of the legends of 
St. Bartholomew, the patron of Luene, St. Catherine, and 
St. George. The passion of St. George on two cloths is not 
complete, possibly a third cloth has disappeared. These 
two hangings with their iconographic wealth and elaborate 
inscriptions deserve a more scholarly treatment than the 
author gives them. One of the medallions has the inscrip- 
tion: hic mittitur in bovem ardentem. The bronze animal’s 
head is particularly well designed, but the author says that 
the saint is being tortured in a “stag.” 

(The Detroit Institute of Arts owns a gold signet ring 
of Ionian Greek workmar ship of the fifth century, Mitra 
slaying the bull, a half-kneeling man with a bull’s head. 
The horns, ears, and snout conform exactly to the St. 
George medallion. With due caution, might not an Asia 
Minor or Syriac traditional representation of the Cappa- 
docian saint have reached a Saxon monastery and been 
preserved there, to be used eventually as a cartoon by 
the nuns?) 

There are a few other kindred mistakes. On p. 14, 
speaking of the center panel of a silk embroidered altar 
cloth at Wienhausen, (pls. ro, 11) the author calls the 
dragons’ wings “ Decken,” and apparently does not know 
that the direct or indirect model of this type of embroidery, 
lions and dragons opposed, forming squares with winged 
griffins in the center, must be looked for in the Sassanian 
and Siculo-Arabic silk weaves. 

The two volumes that are to complete the work will be 
welcome to the scholar as well as to the teacher and 
needlewoman. 

Adéle Coulin Weibel 


WANDTEPPICHE. Part IJ: Die Romanischen Linder. By 
Heinrich Gébel. Leipzig, Klinkhardt and Biermann, 
1928. 


Dr. Gobel in the second volume of his encyclopaedic 
work on the history of tapestry weaving assembles the 
information concerning the craft in France, Italy, and 
Spain. It is a monumental task, which he has executed 
with admirable industry and thoroughness. As a reference 
book the volume is most useful. Many of the documents 
have appeared only in publications rather difficult of 
access and even the information on the French State 
Factories, which of necessity occupies the bulk of the 
volume, is worth reprinting, for the original publications, 
especially that on the Gobelins, are not always available. 
The volume is made especially useful by the inclusion of 
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inferior types, such as the coarse Aubusson weaves, for 
the history of an industrial art written primarily from the 
industrial point of view should be complete, and most of 
the students in the field have neglected these lesser phases. 
On those periods, however, in which the documents are 
incomplete and the tapestries unidentified, the text must 
be used with the greatest circumspection. The half-tone 
illustrations assembled in a separate volume with nine 
color plates of uneven quality, though not clear enough for 
detailed study, are adequate as indications. 


One major question Dr. Gébel has had to consider in 
this volume: Are there any French tapestries of the second 
half of the fifteenth and opening years of the sixteenth 
century? This is the outstanding single problem in the 
history of European tapestries and is of importance for the 
history of the industrial arts in France and possibly for 
the history of French painting. The problem is also of 
wider interest, for it involves basic considerations of 
method. 


Dr. Gébel assumes that there are French tapestries of 
this period and identifies as French about a hundred and 
fifty pieces. He makes this attribution on the basis of 
stylistic analyses which in the nature of the case are un- 
dependable coupled with deductions the premises of which 
are without basis in proven facts. 


The documentary resources for the history of the in- 
dustry in this period are very meager. In documents con- 
cerning Tournai between 1450 and 1530, forty-three 
pieces and sets are referred to, ten of these verdures and, 
in addition, three hundred and twenty-five weavers are 
listed. In Audenarde less than a half dozen sets, three of 
them verdures, are mentioned and the lists of workers are 
very incomplete. The Brussels city records do not exist, 
but there are occasional references in private inventories 
and accounts. For Ghent there are very few documents. 
One set of Bruges weave of this time, 1502-7, is known by 
documents, and about a score of weavers are referred to. 
In Antwerp the tapestry weavers cannot be distinguished 
from the cloth weavers, and since the city was a central 
distributing point for the Netherlands it is impossible to 
say which sets mentioned in transactions were of local 
weave. In addition there are indications of more or less 
production at ten minor centers in Flanders and the 
adjacent part of France. There are also records of occa- 
sional isolated weavers in various cities in central France 
during this period, for example, a half dozen in Paris, a 
half dozen in Felletin, in Aubusson a dozen, a half dozen 
in Tours, a dozen in Troyes and scattered individuals 
elsewhere. 

Over against this limited list of documents is a great 
mass of material, literally hundreds of pieces of tapestry 
only a very few of which can be directly related to the 
documents. Five of the Tournai sets of the period are 
quite definitely known, three more have been very 
plausibly identified. Ali these sets are associated with 
only four shops. One Audenarde set has been tentatively 
identified, but by a process of deduction rather than by 
direct reference, so that it is still open to discussion. One 
piece has been documentarily established as a Brussels 
weave. Of the one Bruges set known by documents only 
three fragments remain. None of the work of any of the 
other cities is documeutarily established. 


In addition to these, certain pieces have been attributed 
to Tournai and Brussels on the basis of inscriptions, but 
these might be open to discussion. Of these the most widely 
recognized are the Mass of St. Gregory, in the Spanish 
State Collection, that bears the word “Brussels” and the 
name apparently of the weaver, Van Aelst, and the Life 
of Christ in Trent, which bears a similar inscription. 

Thus, less than a dozen tapestries or sets of tapestries 
can be attributed on the basis of records. This leaves 
hundreds of unidentified pieces. The question then arises, 
to what extent can stylistic analysis, the method employed 
in the parallel situations in the history of painting, serve 
in the attribution of tapestries to weaving centers? The 
problem has never been squarely faced by students in the 
field. Theanswer is flatly and conclusively that stylistic rela- 
tions are of no provable value in the identification of the place 
of weaving. For to say that two pieces stylistically similar 
come from the same city, and that two pieces stylistically 
different come from different cities is to assume that all 
the workers in one city employed the same style of inter- 
pretations for all the types of cartoons they were called 
upon to weave, and that all the workers in each other city 
employed consistently a different style in the rendition of 
all types of cartoons. There is no evidence whatever for 
this large assumption. Indeed, what little evidence there 
is points in the opposite direction, for weavers, to a certain 
extent at least, moved from city to city. There is, in fact, 
no reason to believe that all the workers in one shop 
necessarily worked in the same way, and it seems reason- 
able to suppose that in proportion as a weaver was skillful 
he would adjust his interpretation—hatching, color transi- 
tions, outlines—to the style of the cartoon on which he 
was working. 

Stylistic analysis, then, is of no demonstrable value in 
determining the place of weaving. Yet at least two local 
groups have been defined; that of Tournai, first outlined 
by Dr. Betty Kurth, and that of Brussels. Here are 
integral groups that have, on the basis of certain docu- 
mented pieces in each, come to be generally accepted as 
the work of these cities. But it cannot be said conclusively 
that the similarities are due to a common place of weaving, 
only that the cartoons in each instance were by artists in 
some way interrelated. 


Nevertheless, Dr. Gdbel, without considering the 
assumptions involved, relies wholly on stylistic analysis 
in an attempt to determine the place of weaving of many 
undocumented pieces. He assembles five or six groups, 
though his lines of demarkation are not clear. In most of 
the pieces included in these groups he finds more or less 
close relations with Tournai and Brussels work (pp. 243, 
270, 273, 274, 276, 277, 281, 291, 296, 304, 309, 310, 313, 317, 
318, 320, 322). He also finds some differences from those 
pieces that have been identified as Tournai or Brussels 
work (pp. 270, 272, 273, 277, 278, 283, 289, 303). The 
simplest hypothesis would be that these five or six groups, 
all resembling known Tournai or Brussels work, were the 
products of some of the many unidentified shops in Tournai 
or Brussels or in the related cities in the Netherlands. 


Dr. Gobel, however, supports quite another hypothesis. 
He attributes all these groups but one to Touraine and 
this hypothesis he states as a fact. In order to reach this 
conclusion he makes, explicitly or implicity, five other 
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hypotheses. He assumes that there were producing shops 
in Touraine; that these were probably founded by Tournai 
workers (p. 270); that these Tournai workers probably 
brought cartoons with them (p. 270); and that since some 
of the later pieces are more closely related to identified 
Tournai work than some of the earlier ones, the shops 
which Dr. Gébel supposes existed in Touraine probably 
received further workers from Tournai from time to time 
(pp. 281 f.). To account for the color differences that he 
believes he finds Dr. Gébel also makes the fifth assump- 
tion, that there was probably a dye industry in Tours or 
Troyes (p. 278). None of these assumptions have any 
documentary support whatever. 


Moreover, Dr. Gébel does not explain why, if, as he 
assumes, the weaving was done by Tournai workmen and 
the staff was renewed from the same source after an 
interval, and the first workmen brought their cartoons 
with them, there should be those differences in style and 
technique which he was first attempting to explain. In 
short, in accounting for the similarities to identified 
Tournai and Brussels work he has destroyed the explana- 
tion of the differences. 

The attribution of the last group is even more puzzling, 
since it is made without explanation or discussion. Dr. 
Gdbel states that a set of coarse tapestries representing 
the Nine Heroes is late Renaissance Felletin work. He 
recognizes a similarity to Tournai work and so suggests 
that they were copied from Tournai tapestries or that 
Tournai workers had moved to Felletin. He also sees a 
relation to Audenarde work, but no documented Audenarde 
tapestries in the style are known. No documents support 
these assumptions nor is any evidence of any kind cited in 
behalf of these surprising and highly speculative theories. 
Moreoever, the costumes are those of about 1530. This 
would mean, since Dr. Gébel calls this set late Renais- 
sance, that it was being repeated a half century, more or 
less, after it had been designed. 


The identification of the St. Mark’s Passion is still more 
surprising. Dr. Gébel recognizes a connection with 
Tournai (p. 442). Yet in the captions the set is suddenly 
derived from Venice (?), though there is no record of any 
tapestry production in Venice at this period. Dr. Gébel 
considers the style of these pieces to be that of the third 
or fourth decade of the fifteenth century. In the captions 
they are dated in the middle of the fifteenth century. But 
again we have no documented tapestries for the second 
and third ‘ecades of the fifteenth century. Moreover, the 
bascinet witn il worn by one of the soldiers in the 
Betrayal never after 1425, while the high peaked 
bascinets that the other soldiers wear had already given 
way to the rounder headed type by 1410 or 1420. 


No statement in Dr. Gébel’s book is quite so puzzling 
as that concerning the aesthetic quality of the St. Mark’s 


set. The monumental simplicity of the drawing, the 
dramatic massing of the compositions, and the contrast 
and balance of the strong, pure colors, all within a well 
limited scale, against the red or blue-black backgrounds 
make these panels second only to the Angers Apocalypse 
in beauty and force. There is an emotional intensity, 
notably in the Crucifixion and the Three Maries at the 
Tomb, not found in any other known set except the 
Apocalypse. No half-tone illustration could convey their 
quality, and the plates illustrating the two complete pieces 
shown in Dr, Gébel’s book are especially inadequate. 


The volume is far more satisfactory for the later periods. 
The Fontainebleau factory is excellently covered save 
that Dr. Gébel does not discuss one type, represented in 
the Paris Musée des Arts Decoratifs by a signed piece. 
This type always shows a large figure of a god or goddess 
under a trellis, surrounded by grotesques. 


In the account of the Beauvais factory Dr. Gébel has 
made a useful contribution by publishing some little- 
known early work, notably a set woven there about 1675 
copying an early sixteenth century series (ill. 203). 

The documentary material on the Spanish looms has 
been brought together from obscure local publications and 
some examples of documented tapestries are illustrated 
(ills. 483, 484). One group, almost certainly of Spanish 
origin, is unfortunately not discussed. These pieces, 
which appear from time to time in the market, are in very 
clear, high-keyed colors and rather fine weave. The ground 
is often a fine pure golden-yellow. They have designs 
composed of architectural ornaments, sometimes combined 
with escutcheons. They are late Renaissance in style and 
aesthetically more important than the contemporary 
Spanish pieces Dr. Gébel does publish. 


At several points the make-up of the book could be 
improved. The text would be easier to use if it were 
broken up by more subheadings or had marginal glosses. 
The notes are numbered in separate series for each city, 
yet the page headings do not indicate which city the notes 
on that page refer to; thus the reader is forced to turn 
back and forth. This holds true also of the index, which is 
divided into seven subject sections. The addition to this 
volume of an index by collections is fortunate. The lack 
of an index to the volume of illustrations is serious. 


In spite of these deficiencies, however, the work remainS 
the most important comprehensive publication in the 
field that has yet appeared and it will for a long time be 
the most useful reference book on the subject. It is to be 
hoped that the whole work will be fully translated into 
English. The translation of the first volume is almost 
useless because the specific citations, that are the most 
valuable part of the book, have been eliminated in the 
process of condensation. 

Phyllis Ackerman 
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Fic. 1—New York, Collection of Mr. Henry Goldman: Stained Glass Panel. The Nativity 








STAINED GLASS PANELS FROM THE 
WORKSHOP OF DIRK VELLERT IN 
THE GOLDMAN COLLECTION 


By ARTHUR EDWIN BYE 


FEW years ago Mr. Henry Goldman of New York, whose collection, although 

small, is distinguished for the rarity and exquisite quality of the paintings 

and sculpture it contains, purchased from Mr. Roy Grosvenor Thomas a 

series of twelve Flemish glass panels portraying scenes from the life of Christ, 

together with nine small medallions, seven depicting prophets with scrolls, two containing 
the initials I and M. 

There is little known of the provenance of these panels, except that they came from the 
collection of Sir Thomas Neave, baronet, of Dagnam Park, Essex, an ancestor of whom 
acquired them in Flanders about the year 1800.’ The ancient glass once at Dagnam Park 
is well known; several fine English armorial panels from there are in the collection at 
Ronaele Manor, the country seat of Mr. and Mrs. Fitz Eugene Dixon near Philadelphia. 

Until recently the Goldman panels have been attributed, on the general grounds of style 
and period, to Bernard van Orley, the most famous artist of the early part of the sixteenth 
century in Flanders. But such a pretentious attribution has not been considered satis- 
factory by the recent owners of the panels, who have long recognized that further study of 
their authorship was required. 

For one to look for some conspicuous artist as the designer of such excellent panels as 
these is not only natural but necessary. It was the general practice of sixteenth century 
glaziers to go to the best painters for their designs, and many authentic drawings exist to 
testify to the part played in this way by artists as famous as Diirer, Holbein, Lucas van 
Leyden, and many others. The Goldman panels are of very great beauty, with that 
intimate charm peculiar to the art of the Low Countries. The story of each is told with a 
naive naturalism traditional in Flanders, and which we can trace in painting from the 
illuminated manuscripts of the fourteenth century down through the van Eycks, Roger 
van der Weyden, Memling, Bouts, to Hugo van der Goes. The twelve panels are not of 
equal merit. Clearly some, for example, The Nativity (Fig. 1) and Christ Stilling the 
Tempest (Fig. 6), are by a master hand, while others are inferior, as if executed, at least, 
by an assistant. There is a distinct Italian influence in the dramatic gestures and in the 
elegance of the figures: Mary reminds one of the gentle Virgins of Raphael; the Adulteress 
(Fig. 7) is likewise Raphaelesque. This is not strange, as it was the ambition of every 
Flemish painter of the early sixteenth century to be called “The Flemish Raphael;” 
Gossaert van Mabuse, Coninxloo, and van Orley, all strove in the same direction. 


1. They are mentioned in Westlake’s History of Design in Painted Glass, IV. 
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But the coloring of the panels is purely Flemish, in all superb, rich, glowing, varied, yet 
restrained and tasteful. If it is true that the art of glass painting was on its decline at this 
period, in that it was given to story-telling, imitating the oil painters, too pictorial, too 
naturalistic; nevertheless the decadence had not yet progressed far. In the first third of 
the sixteenth century, when these panels were painted, there was exquisite refinement, 
enough lingering of Gothic restraint, while technical skill was at its height. 

Bernard van Orley was not, of course, the designer of the Goldman panels. The figures 
are not his types. There is lacking his refinement of drawing, his infinite care in the 
delineation of figures, his caprice, his rich preponderating architecture, elaborate ornament, 
and bizarre costumes. No, the panels were designed by an artist who, more than van 
Orley, combined Gothic feeling with Renaissance forms. There are, too, distinct traces 
of the influence of Lucas van Leyden in many of the figures, or of Dtirer, in the drawing 
of the folds of garments and in the architectural and landscape backgrounds. What artist 
shows these combined characteristics, mixed as they are with the mannerisms of the 
Italianized Flemings? 

Mr. Arthur E. Popham, of the British Museum, whose special subject is Flemish art of 
the sixteenth century, has suggested that the panels may have been designed by Jan van 
Rillaer or Rillaert, who in 1547 was town painter of Louvain. He based his suggestion on 
the general similarity of some of the figures with those in a painting of The Judgment of 
Solomon in Berlin by Rillaert, dated 1528. This picture does indeed show some of the 
combined elements of the Antwerp school of this period, also shown in the Goldman 
panels, but the affinity between them goes no further. No extant glass designs by Rillaert 
are known. 

A master far more likely to have designed the panels was Dirk Vellert.?_ I am indebted 
to Dr. Nicholas Beets of Amsterdam for this suggestion. 


Dirk Vellert is perhaps best known as an engraver who signed his plates D*V—hence 
the name Dirk van Star, by which he was designated until his identity was established by 
Dr. Gustav Gliick in 1901. 

The date of the birth of Dirk Jacobs Vellert or Velaert is not known, but we know he 
was made master of the Antwerp Guild in 1511, the same year as Joos van Cleef. He was 
a friend of Diirer, to whom he made a present of some red paint, and whom he banqueted 
when the great Nuremberg artist visited Antwerp in 1521. Up to this date he was known as 
a glazier; but from 1522, when Lucas van Leyden was in Antwerp, he tried etching. His 
friendship with Diirer must have first inspired him, while the presence of Lucas must have 
given him the opportunity for instruction. In any case, his plates show the influence of 
both these masters. 

Dr. Nicholas Beets has attributed to Dirk Vellert, and with success, the great series of 
glass windows in King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, England. From these, and from his 











2. For Dirk Vellert, see Gustav Gliick, Der Wahre Name 
des Meisters D*V, “ Dirk Vellert,” in Jahrbuch der Kunst- 
historischen Sammlungen des allerhéchsten Kaiserhauses, 
XXII, 1, 1901; article on Dirk Vellert by Dr. Nicholas 
Beets, in Onze Kunst (French edition, L’Art flamand et 
hollandais), 1906 and 1907, and Onze Kunst, Oct.-Dec., 


1922-1923; by the same author, The Windows of King’s 
College Chapel, Cambridge, in Burlington Magazine, XII, 
Oct., 1907, March, 1908; also Schintz, Die Glasgemiilde des 
Kunstgewerbe Museums in Berlin, 1913, where the Goldman 
panels are mentioned; and Ludwig Baldass, Dirk Vellert 
als Tafelmaler, in Belvedere; 1922, 3. 





Fic. 2—New York, Collection of Mr. Henry Goldman: Stained Glass Panel 


Christ Preaching on the Lake of Gennesaret 
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Fic. 3—New York, Collection of Mr. Henry Goldman: Stained Glass Panel 


The Healing of the Paralytic at Capernaum 





Fic. 4—New York, Collection of Mr. Henry Goldman: Stained Glass Panel 
The Parable of the Vineyard 











Fic. 5—New York, Collection of Mr. Henry Goldman: Stained Glass Panel 


The Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes 











Fic. 6—New York, Collection of Mr. Henry Goldman: Stained Glass Panel 
Christ Stilling the Tempest 














Fic. 7—New York, Collection of Mr. Henry Goldman: Stained Glass Panel 
The Woman Taken in Adultery 
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known window in Antwerp Cathedral, executed in 1540, as well as from numerous extant 
designs for roundels known to be his, we can recognize his style. In his etchings he borrowed 
from Diirer and Lucas, the Antwerp mannerists Mabuse and Quentin Matsys, as well as 
from the Italian classicists Mantegna and Marc Antonio Raimondo, He himself passed 
through a period of mannerism, which, however, is less apparent in his glass designs. 


He had, however, a personality of his own. Characteristic is his predilection for 
numerous large figures, somewhat crowded (in his glass less so) but well placed against a 
background of fanciful architectural forms. The way in which he handled perspective is 
noticeable. The figures, as well as the buildings in the background, perceptibly diminish 
in size and importance, so that the eye can often follow a snake-like line toward the horizon. 
In contrast to this, one or two figures stand out predominantly in the foreground. The 
composition, therefore, even when crowded with figures, is seldom confused. His types 
are a combination of Italian and Flemish; the draperies are arranged very much like those 
of Diirer and Lucas van Leyden, in decorative folds, with a conspicuous use of line. 
Peculiar is his treatment of hands, with nervously articulated fingers, spread outward, 
open, with the palm showing. His drawing is strong and vigorous, but he could be tender 
in his delineation of Christ and the Virgin, and always he showed a taste and refinement 
superior to the average glass designer of his day. His last dated etching was done in 1544; 
he must have died shortly after. 


As far as the date of the Goldman panels is concerned, they were certainly executed after 
1522, after Vellert had come under the influence of Lucas van Leyden, and also after he 
had passed through his mannerist phase. There are many details similar to the windows 
of King’s College, which were executed between 1516 and 1531. The costumes indicate a 
date of 1525-1530. We may therefore safely assume that the Goldman panels, at any rate 
those designed by Vellert, were made about the year 1530. 


1. THE NATIVITY 


One of the finest of the whole series of glass panels in the Goldman collection is that 
picturing the Nativity (Fig. 1). It is of a different size and design from any of the rest, 
having an ornamental arch at the top and an inscription at the base. These are probably 
fragments from some other glass, reconstructed thus, for the main figure agrees in style 
with the rest of the panels. The result is by good fortune a charming simplicity of com- 
position. The Virgin comes as close to the Raphaelesque conception of the girl-like mother 
as a glass painter could represent her; the dramatic gesture, restrained in emotionalism, 
is characteristic of Vellert at his best. In coloring, this panel is more varied then the rest, 
probably from its having been so much restored. The prevailing color scheme for the 
panels is grisaille and white with amber (silver stain), giving light and transparency, with 
a few enlivening touches of color, like purple for the robe of Christ, or blood-red for some 
other garment, and somewhere a little green, pale rose, or blue. Here the Virgin is robed 
in white; she kneels on a floor composed of white and golden tiles, ‘The figured background 
of the lower half is purple, but this is probably a reconstruction, as above the trees are green 
and the sky white. The columns and ornamental features are all of amber color, except the 
little capitals, which are blueish green, while the space in the spandrels is blood-red. This 
is the richest of all the panels and most effective in the way the white robe of the Virgin 
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shows against the purple, amber, and green. Very curious are the sun, moon, and one 
star, placed in the upper left-hand part of the sky, as if the artist had conceived these 
heavenly bodies as witnessing the Nativity. We are afraid, however, they do not belong 
to the panel. 

The inscription underneath in abbreviated old Flemish script, is composed of unrelated 
fragments, and has no connection with the subject above. Several Dutch scholars have 
attempted to solve the puzzle thus presented, but without success. 

The left side unabbreviated would read: EENEN PENNINC HEEFT PEETER.... 
DAER HIJ DEN TOL HEEFT. . . ., which may be translated: “A penny Peter has 
[or had] . . . For he has the toll [or tax] . . .”” The reference is evidently to Peter and 
his coin for the tax gatherer, but no passage in the Bible, whether Dutch or English, bears 
any resemblance to it. 

The right side unabbreviated would read: U WIJZE MAECHDEN ZIJN MIT... . 
U LOTTE ZIJN MIT IDELEN LAMPEN .. ., which may be translated as: “You 
wise virgins are with. . . . Your lot is with idle lamps . . .,”’ which clearly alludes to the 
parable of the wise and foolish virgins. 


2. CHRIST PREACHING FROM A BOAT IN THE LAKE OF GENNESARET 


In composition and drawing this panel does more to remind one of the influence of 
Lucas van Leyden on Vellert than any other of the series. The youth with upraised hand 
in the middle distance is very like a figure by Lucas, but equally like a figure in Vellert’s 
engraving of the Martyrdom of St. John. That Vellert could treat a crowd without 
confusion is here amply proved. The composition is very characteristic of him, the land- 
scape being close to that in the print just referred to. 

The sky, landscape, and figures in the middle distance are treated in grisaille, as is also 
the boat, although the masts are golden. Only Christ is in purple. In the foreground the 
seated male figure is given a rose-brown robe, with blue sleeves and a red cap. The women 
are in white and gold, seated on a green ground. 


3. THE HEALING OF THE PARALYTIC AT CAPERNAUM 


This is probably not by Vellert himself. The composition is confused. Christ is an 
unimpressive figure; the drawing of the face is weak, the hair is unkempt, the gestures 
stereotyped. The scribe or pharisee in the foreground is also a stiff, ill-drawn figure. But 
that the panel was executed in Vellert’s workshop is likely, because in the smaller figures 
we see excellent drawing, while the coloring conforms to that of the other panels, being 
mostly grisaille and silver stain. The pharisee alone is clad in heavily colored garments, 
having a red-and-gold robe with a white turban. Christ wears the usual purple tunic. 
The only other color note is the pale rose of the blanket of the sick man. 


4. THE PARABLE OF THE VINEYARD 


This is very much like Vellert in the treatment of the heads and hands, and one of the 
best panels in the drawing of the folds of the garments. The type of Christ which we find 
here occurs in four other panels, namely, The Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes (Fig. 5), 
Christ Stilling the Tempest (Fig. 6), Christ Preaching from a Boat on the Lake of Gen- 
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Fic. 9—New York, Collection of Mr. Henry Goldman: Stained Glass Panel 


The Levite in the Parable oj the Good Samaritan 
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Fic. 11—New York, Collection of Mr. Henry Goldman: Stained Glass Panel 


The Descent from the Cross 
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nesaret (Fig. 2) and The Wise and Foolish Virgins (Fig. 8). It is a quiet, gentle, spiritual 
face, with fine, delicately traced features, light hair with well arranged curls falling down 
to the shoulders, and a double pointed beard. We recognize this as Dirk Vellert’s hand- 
work in contrast to the others, for example, the Christ of the Crucifixion, which is much 
cruder and coarser. The drawing of the hands, particularly those of the central figures, is 
characteristic of Vellert as we know him from other works. 

There is less color in this panel than in any of the others, except for the purple robe of 
Christ; the only other color is the pale green of the grass. 


5. THE MIRACLE OF THE LOAVES AND FISHES 


Here again, as in Christ Preaching from a Boat (Fig. 2), the designer has successfully 
treated a difficult subject. A lesser artist would have attempted to picture an immense 
crowd of figures, and could have given us only a confused composition. But with justifica- 
tidn Vellert has taken for granted that we know the episode, and he has shown us only the 
central figures. 


Our photograph is deceptively dark. The panel itself is light, but with richer, more 
contrasting colors than most. The ground is a bluish green; the purple of Christ’s robe 
is a fine transparent color. The kneeling figure is clad in a blood-red tunic with a white 
mantle, while the standing figure to the right has a pale vermilion tunic and a white 
mantle. The other figures, and the architecture are in grisaille and amber. 


6. CHRIST STILLING THE TEMPEST 


This is the finest of the panels in showing the designer’s powerful grasp of the subject, 
sense of decoration, his simplicity of composition, directness, and restrained color. In 
design it compares well with the best stained glass of the Middle Ages, and proves that 
Vellert was first of all a glazier. The sky, in contrast to most of the other panels; is here a 
strong blue, while the water is white, the boat, sail, and two seated figures grisaille, the 
purple robe of Christ forming the one strong color note, while the smaller figure with 
upraised hands in prayer is robed in light green. 


7. THE WOMAN TAKEN IN ADULTERY. 


Another panel which is clearly by Vellert is that representing The Woman Taken in 
Adultery. Christ, in long purple robes, is kneeling, having scratched on the ground the 
words: 

QUI SINE PECCATO 
FUERIT EMITTAT 


In the Vulgate John, viii, 7, reads: 

QUI SINE PECCATO EST VESTRUM, PRIMUS IN ILLAM LAPIDEM MITTAT, 
‘He that is without sin among you let him first cast a stone at her.” 

One of the finest figures in the series is that of the adulteress in this panel. How serene, 
if not impudent, she stands! It is here that Vellert shows the influence of Italian art. 

The figures are all treated in grisaille and amber, except for the middle figure behind 
Christ, which has a blood-red robe and a green and white head scarf. The buildings are 
also in grisaille, while the sky is pale blue and the trees olive green. 
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8. THE PARABLE OF THE WISE AND FOOLISH VIRGINS 





This is a composition characteristic of the Antwerp school of this time, showing as it 
does a few figures against an elaborate architectural background. Here again, as in The 
Miracle at Capernaum, the execution is not so good, but the coloring is extraordinarily 
fine, mostly grisaille and gold, with the purple robe of Christ and the blood-red cloth 
behind Christ. 


9. THE LEVITE IN THE PARABLE OF THE GOOD SAMARITAN 


































In this panel the landscape background is given importance to emphasize the remoteness 
of the spot where the episode takes place. So the sky is a pale steel-blue, the distant trees 
yellow, and the forest green. The figures are grisaille, the costume of the Levite alone is 
enlivened with color, the sleeves being red and the boots a dull rose. 


10. THE CRUCIFIXION 


It is doubtful if this panel was designed by Dirk Vellert himself. In comparison with 
such a panel as Christ Stilling the Tempest, how totally lacking it is in grasp of the signifi- 
cance of the tragedy it tries to portray! It is a mere school piece, devoid of the essential 
characteristics of the master, although it is saved from mediocrity by the coloring, which is 
almost entirely grisaille, bright and sparkling with amber and gold, the bodies in pale 
flesh tones, and the foreground pale green. 





11. THE DESCENT FROM THE CROSS 


This is a far finer panel than the last in all respects. It is powerfully conceived, forcefully 
constructed, beautifully drawn. The artist has grasped the significance of the theme, 
concentrated his efforts on the figure of the man lowering the body of Christ, and given to 
the dead body a real pathos. True, there is little sadness in the aspect of Mary, and John, 
or Joseph of Arimathea, but they stand in mute dejection, and are well executed. These 
figures are especially characteristic of Vellert, recalling, as they do, the figures of Diirer, 
while the distant landscape, with a walled city, is familiar to us in Vellert’s prints. 

The landscape, the foreground, the cross, and crown of thorns are rendered in grisaille 
and amber, the sky being white. The man lowering Christ has red breeches and hose, a 
lavender vest, and pale green sleeves. In the garments of the other figures there are 
touches of pale old rose and blue. 





12. CHRIST APPEARING TO ST. MARY MAGDALENE 


Although this is a decoratively designed panel, it is probably not by Vellert. The drawing 
is too coarse. Christ lacks the spiritual quality which Vellert, to a certain extent at least, 
attained in other panels, and which he ought to have achieved to a greater extent in this 
special scene. In coloring, too, it is inferior. The sky, a pale gray blue, is restored. The 
garden fence is brown, as is also the sepulcher. The trees and the ground are of two tones 
of green. The distant figures are grisaille and amber. Christ is in purple, and the 
Magdalene is dressed in a rose-brown dress with white sleeves and gold-embroidered 
mantle. 
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13-21. PROPHETS 


It is somewhat difficult to identify the little figures in the medallions. They are charming 
and have all the qualities of Vellert’s style. Essentially decorative and fantastic, they are 
bright and rich in color. Several are reconstructions and are incomplete. They do not 
seem to bear any relation to the larger panels, as prophets frequently do, foretelling the 
events portrayed in connection with them. 


The first three prophets (Figs. 13, 14, and 15) over The Nativity and Christ Preaching 
from a Boat, bearing labels upon which are recognizable Bible quotations, can be identified 
as Isaiah (1 and 3) and Solomon (2). Very quaint and ingenious, they are painted in grisaille 
with blue background and touches of rose-lavender on the garments. The labels are written 
with the customary abbreviations. Unabbreviated, the first would read: FACIEM 
MEAM NON AVERTI AB INCREPANTIBUS ET CONSPUENTIBUS IN ME. 
ISAIAH 50. In the King James Version this passage reads: “I hid not my face from 
shame and spitting.” The second label unabbreviated would read: TRAHE ME POST 
TE CANTICORUM PRIMO. In the King James Version the Song of Solomon, i, 4, is 
translated as: “‘Draw me, we will run after thee.” The third label unabbreviated would 
read: CORONANS CORONABIT TE DIVIS TRIBULATIONIBUS. The last parts 
of the lines as they actually appear (DEO and IIS) are unrelated, being fragments of some 
other inscription added. In the Vulgate Isaiah, xxii, 18, reads: CORONANS 
CORONABIT TE TRIBULATIONE. 


In the central medallion (Fig. 17) over The Miracle at Capernaum and The Parable of 
the Vineyard we find a fancifully clad figure in yellow vest, red sleeves, and green hat, the 
Flemish conception of an Oriental, reminding one of the bizarre Easterners in pictures by 
Roger van der Weyden and Dirk Bouts. It is quite a different figure from the first three. 
His scroll bears no inscription, so we cannot identify him. The letters (Figs. 16 and 18) 
at either side of this medallion, I and M, crowned, are, of course, the initials of Jesus and 
Mary, and need no explanation. 

As impossible as the fourth to identify, are the three prophets of the next series (Figs. 
19, 20, and 21) over The Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes and Christ Stilling the Waters. 
The first and third are exquisite in decorative design, although largely reconstructed from 
fragments. Both are gayly clad in yellow with red sleeves and green caps against a blue 
background. The ornament is grisaille and gold. There is no inscription to tell us whom 
the figures represent. 


The middle prophet is different from the others, but equally characteristic of Dirk Vellert. 
He is a very bizarre personage in purple-and-yellow robe, with green cap against a red 
background. His scroll bears an abbreviated inscription, apparently to be interpreted as: 
CUM NUN QUEM ACCEPTURUS SIT. But this is not to be identified with any 


Biblical reference. 








EL GRECO—AN ORIENTAL ARTIST 
By AUGUST L. MAYER 


HE present tendency of the Spaniards to consider El Greco an integral part of 
the history of Spanish painting has encouraged me to bring together here the 
evidence against this point of view. After the long indifference to El] Greco 
in Spain, not only has an overestimation of the artist himself grown up there, 

but also a habit of imagining (one cannot say seeing) decisive influences of his art on that of 
Velasquez and Goya. 


El] Greco did not completely enter into the Spanish tradition any more than he did into 
the artistic culture of Italy. However much he may have learned from the Venetians, from 
Michelangelo, and from other artists, he became no hanger-on of Latin civilization, he 
remained a Greek reflecting vividly the Oriental side of Byzantine culture.’ The fact that 
he signed his name only in Greek characters is no mere accident. 


That El Greco felt at home in Spain is partly due to his conscious or subconscious 
awareness of the ever present and perceptible connections, both superficial and intrinsic, 
between Spain and the Orient. It is true that the art of El Greco is not entirely con- 
sistent; like others he reveals the conflict resulting from the intrusion of a strong and 
definite personality into a developed and well established artistic tradition, at a great 
period of European culture. We refer to his amalgamation of sensual and supersensual, 
naturalistic and quite unnatural, finite and infinite. Of the true Greek sensitiveness to 
form there is little trace. So far as it is present it reveals the intermediation of North 
Italian models. The thing that always stands out most conspicuously in El Greco is the 
Oriental element, the bent toward that which is supersensual and unbounded, toward the 
Oriental magic of space. El Greco achieves a certain supernatural abstraction of space, 
like that of mosaics with gold ground, in which all the disturbing and accidental features of 
concrete space are smoothed over. Whenever in his works space is more exactly defined 
for any reason, the artist, nevertheless, transforms the actuality, and endeavors to catch 
the endless sequence characteristic of Oriental art. 


The fundamental difference between the intuition of E] Greco and that of the Spaniards, 
using intuition in the widest sense to mean trained vision, apperception, and artistic 
formulation by the imagination, can be shown by innumerable examples. We shall choose 
only some of the more obvious and striking of these. 

Let us begin by making a comparison between El Greco’s St. Bernardino of Siena and 
Zurbaran’s St. Francis, which exists in a number of versions and represents the saint as 
Pope Nicholas once came upon him when visiting his burial place. With Zurbaran all 
emphasis is laid on bringing out the solidity of the apparition. The holy monk is made 


1. The present article is intended to provide a supple- (Delphin) and in the introduction to my critical catalogue 
ment and commentary for what I have already written on of El Greco’s works (Hanfstaeng]). 
the subject in the last edition of my book on E! Greco 
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tangible; though dead he is given an uncanny life. There is about him the same vitality, 
the same uncanny vividness, the same appeal to the senses (with the peculiar combination 
of the rawest visual and the weirdest imaginative material), the same enlivenment of the 
unusual, and the same elevation of almost gruesome objects into sublime art, that we 
encounter in the works of Velasquez and Goya. The naturalism that underlies this repre- 
sentation of Zurbaran’s runs through the whole of Spanish mysticism. The divine is brought 
home to us and made objective: not only can we see and touch it, but we can almost even 
smell it. In the case of El Greco the contrary is always found. His St. Bernardino has only 
approximate human form. Not merely in a physical sense does the saint’s head rise toward, 
even project into, heaven: the body is nothing, the intellect everything. But precisely 
where the Spanish painters had appropriated an Oriental element, namely, that Biblical 
trait of moral athleticism involved first in the prophets’ mission and later in the saints’ 
and martyrs’ championship of God, El Greco as a Greek is the true descendant of his 
great philosophical forefathers and prefers contemplation and intellectual values—this 
contemplation, to be sure, is not without the mystic Oriental coloring injected by the 
Neo-Platonists. The same line of criticism holds good for El Greco’s representations of 
St. Francis, which a whole world separates from the St. Francises of Zurbaran or from the 
St. Jeromes of Ribera. In these comparisons it may be that the Spaniards’ pictures seem 
more banal, but in the long run they prove more vital than the coolly intellectual works 
of El Greco. 

It is not surprising that the theme of the Expulsion of the Money Changers from the 
Temple had a special interest for El Greco throughout his life. For his temperament 
nowhere expressed itself so completely as in this scene with its agitated crowd. Although 
in the earliest versions the artist approaches the European, particularly the Venetian, 
sensuous treatment of the subject, later on he gives only the quintessence, the deep content 
of the episode, and, almost omitting to paint the earthly details and almost restricting 
himself to symbols, he makes the principal feature the overwhelming triumph of the spirit 
over material things. It is also symtomatic that in his late years El Greco should have 
chosen, precisely in the case of this subject, to work on a larger scale, as in the monumental 
picture of the Brotherhood of the Sacrament at S. Ginés in Madrid. 

The genre-like details of Western, mainly Venetian, origin are reduced to a minimum in 
the later versions of the Expulsion, and are given an entirely new symbolic meaning. In 
the same way, in the other late works of El Greco, the details of genre tend to disappear. 
This is extremely significant because E] Greco’s life extended into the very time when, 
with the growth of the new naturalism, a special interest in genre-like treatment 
arose, 

Before we pursue further the comparison of El Greco with Zurbaran and other Spaniards 
of the epoch of great national art in Spain, let us consider the relationship of El Greco to his 
Spanish contemporaries. We wish to anticipate and meet the possible objection that 
comparison of El Greco with Zurbaran is not exactly permissible because the two artists 
belong to quite different stages in the general artistic development. Although, according 
to my conception of the differences from generation to generation, the different stages 
represented in this comparison play no such major part as the fundamental distinctions 
of race, yet I recognize the difference of the art epochs represented by the two men. 
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The Spanish artist who corresponds in a certain sense to El Greco is Luis de Morales. 
That he cannot measure up to the Greek in the endowments of genius and of artistic 
temperament is unimportant in this connection, as is the circumstance that he is a little 
older. Morales is the principal representative of the Spanish Mannerism of the sixteenth 
century, the Spanish proto-Baroque. Here we can make this as a mere assertion. We still 
have to discuss later, and at some length, the character. of Mannerism as the European 
style of the sixteenth century. Morales, almost exclusively a religious painter, a creator of 
Spanish types of artistic and cultural importance, not only an artist of unalloyed seriousness 
but one of the most outstanding representatives of Spanish melancholy, belongs absolutely 
to the company of European Mannerists in his choice of format, method of filling the area, 
proportions, exaggeration of movement, and striving for elegant posture; and he shows, 
in his own way, his Milanese education, and, especially, his intimate relations to certain 
Netherlanders. He has that smoothness of form and that definiteness of expression char- 
acteristic of all European Mannerists except Tintoretto, who does occupy a unique 
position. Particular in contrast to El Greco, Morales’ clarity and definiteness of statement, 
and, above all, genuinely Spanish sculpturesqueness are very striking. A comparison of 
his Ecce Homo with the middle section of El Greco’s Espolio, or of his Saint with Donor 
with El Greco’s St. Julian with Donor (Prado, from the Errazu collection), or again of his 
Dolorosa with El Greco’s, shows the whole difference between Spanish religious feeling and 
that of El Greco, between true Spanish composition and that of the Greek. 

The Burial of Count Orgaz has a certain Spanish flavor in its melancholy, and its por- 
traits are undeniably striking reproductions of real Spanish types; but, taken either as a 
whole or in detail, the picture is not Spanish in the same way as Zurbaran’s St. Bonaventura 
on His Deathbed in the Louvre. Nor do we refer to the differences that are really due to 
difference of period. There are other essential differences that transcend the century and 
remain constant through all periods. We recognize in Zurbaran’s work the greater 
naturalism and the entirely earth-bound individualism of the Spaniard, who tries to get a 
thrilling and human expression, based on the simple phenomena of sense, and who reveals 
an objectivity to which any miracle is an exceptional but thoroughly comprehensible 
proceeding. E] Greco’s complexity and subtlety, the gentility and refinement of Greek 
and other Eastern culture, are not to be found in any Spanish painter. In this connection, 
too, be it remembered that nine-tenths of the Mudejar decorative work executed by 
Spanish Christian artists represents a vulgarization of the original Arabic. 


Weisbach has correctly pointed out that El Greco occupied a much debated, but unique 
and exotic position in Spain. Then, however, he goes on to say that “the spiritualistic in 
his art was brought to full maturity partly through his own endowments, partly through 
his contact with the religious feeling of Spain.” I believe I have already demonstrated 
that the religious spirit of Spain had nothing in common with El Greco’s. It is no cause for 
wonder that, on account of the artistic license he allowed himself in the composition of 
religious themes, El] Greco came into conflict with the Spanish theologians. Take for 
example the lawsuit over the three Maries that in the Espolio the artist put, contrary to the 
Bible, right beside the action. That a large audience in Spain, nevertheless, took so keen 
an interest in the religious painting of El Greco is because the intensity of his pictures for 
the Church was felt, and they were therefore accepted, with all their strangeness, as the 
Netherlandish pictures had been accepted a century before. 
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Weisbach is right in contradicting Dvofrak’s assertion that El Greco took over his 
religious spiritualism from the French Mannerists. It is not worth while here to go 
into this matter further. For it indicates a complete misunderstanding of El Greco’s 
art to try to establish such a derivation on the basis of a few external similarities due to 
contemporaneity. 


In his religious pictures E] Greco is not only cosmopolitan and courtly, like the Man- 
nerists and many of the Baroque artists, but he has also a kind of calculated coolness, very 
different, however, from that of Bronzino. El Greco aims at a restraint of expression, a 
reserve, even when, in and of themselves, his models sometimes seem akin to the types of so 
sensitive an artist as Correggio. But to the same degree that his Madonnas stand apart 
from those of Correggio, his types of saints differ from those of Michelangelo. In both 
cases El] Greco shows a conscious evasion of any human warmth, a conscious elimination 
of any such definite statements as are to be found in the Italian types of the artists men- 
tioned. This explains why the Mercy Seat in the Clouds is lacking in appeal to Western 
Europeans, why the Assumption of Mary is festive but not sublime. The cool reticence of 
these pieces recalls, as does that of the Funeral of Count Orgaz, the Moorish idea of con- 
cealing all excitement, of always preserving calm and dignity, and is related to the Sosiego 
of the Castilian. But a comparison of El] Greco’s portraits with those of the Spaniards 
shows that the latter let themselves out more freely, and in their portraits, as in their 
religious pictures, reveal a greater warmth of humanity. (Compare, for example, the 
portrait of the boy, that is, the son of El Greco, in the Funeral of Count Orgaz.) Even in 
the reticent Spanish portraits we penetrate more readily into the character of the sitters 
than we do in El Greco’s portraits, where, notwithstanding the total extraordinary effect, 
a sort of intrinsic stiffness is perceptible. Not only has the temperament of the artist 
molded the portraits; it seems as if the men themselves were wholly permeated with his 
spirit: there results a subtle unity, a unique kind of artistic magic. 


We are naturally not at all disposed to classify all these works by El Greco as soulless, 
an epithet which Weisbach applies to the great majority of the Mannerists’ output. Where 
the human flame fails to flare up we perceive in El Greco the intellect, intellectual absorp- 
tion, intellectual activity. We are almost tempted to think in connection with El Greco 
of the philosophical formula, of Oriental inspiration, voiced by the Englishman Berkeley: 
All phenomena are nothing but the ideas of God generated in Himself and communicated 
to individual minds as perceptions. There is nothing real except God, the minds, and the 
ideas. 


El Greco lived in an ideal world. Unlike Cervantes, he felt no need for the conquest of 
knowledge, no necessity of clarification through a Don Quixote and a Sancho Pansa. On 
the other hand, his art is diametrically opposed to that of Velasquez, who seeks through 
form to escape the trivialities of actuality. 


The surge of atmosphere, the movement of space, Velasquez shares with his great 
Baroque contemporaries. The discovery of the infinite may be styled the greatest achieve- 
ment of the whole Baroque. But the presentation of the infinite is utterly unlike that in 
Oriental art. The Baroque renders the infinite perceptible by our senses, brings it down to 
our measure. In the case of El Greco, however, we might speak of an abstract kind of 
infinite. The surge of atmosphere is not felt; the space does not darken toward the edges, 
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it does not undergo any material dissolution. Rather, the magic distance is present to 
begin with; we are aware of a detachment, an elusiveness, like that which, likewise on 
Spanish soil, the Orient had already offered in the monuments of Moorish art, in the forest 
of columns of the mosque of Cordova and in the rooms of the Alhambra. As examples let 
one observe particularly the landscapes of El Greco, the fantasy of Toledo in a Storm, or 
the great landscape of the Laocoén. In spite of all the clearness, one is aware of something 
unmeasurable about the distance. In Western painting no landscape stretches away in 
such a fashion from the observer, or maintains such an unbridgeable chasm between itself 


and the onlooker. 


In my inaugural lecture at the University of Munich, in 1911, I was the first to char- 
acterize Mannerism as a great stylistic movement, to point out that it must be considered 
a positive and integral element in art, and that it represented an epoch comprising most of 
the artists after Raphael’s death from Pontormo to El Greco. My thesis found at that time 
so little response, the idea that Mannerism above all was a decadent phenomenon, and 
represented an age of exhaustion, was so firmly rooted, that I abandoned any thought of 
giving my ideas a wider publicity through publication. Meanwhile, what I then said as a 
pioneer has become public property. Weisbach from one point of view, Dvorak and the 
Pinder group, Pevsner especially, and, finally, M. Horner, have all done successful work in 
defining Mannerism as the European style of the sixteenth century. 

Let us set down the characteristics of Mannerism. It is the aristocratic mode par 
excellence, a thoroughly courtly and cosmopolitan art, full of artistry and artificiality. It 
seeks not the simple but the complicated, aims entirely at “style.’”’ It is “sentimental,” 
in the sense of Schiller’s terminology and definition (in contrast to the naive sensuality of 
Titian), and often of a pessimistic turn. Its colors are coldly glittering and, even in the 
case of deeper coloring and shading, without much glow. Notable features are the lack of 
harmony, the refinement of the dissonances, the convulsiveness of line and light, reflecting 
inner disunion, the emphasis on overslender proportions both in the details and in the whole 
shape of the picture, the introduction of the magic of light as an essential factor in painting, 
the industrious filling up of the areas, the numerous half figures in the foreground, the 
compositions that not infrequently seem to be slipping off at the bottom. Generally the 
effect of depth is not aimed at, but a kind of mixture of relief and Gobelin effect. Pathos is 
combined with nervousness. Forza and grazia are joined in a singular paradoxical union. 
Self-assertion often conceals inner incapacity. The scheme, the recipe, often plays too 
great a part. Instead of their former bondage to the soil, the tendency of artists to move 
about freely makes its appearance; instead of the pursuance of native tradition, freedom 
and the capacity of appropriation. Mannerism is an absolutely international style.” 


2. Here is a short list of the most important newer 


25 1520 (Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft, XLVI, 49 
writings on the subject of Mannerism: 


ff.) N. Pevsner, Die Barockmalerei in den romanischen 








B. Croce, Der Begriff des Barock. Die Gegenreforma- 
tion, Zurich, Rascher, 1925. W. Weisbach, Der Barock 
als Kunst der Gegenreformation, Berlin, P. Cassirer, 
1921; Barock als Stilphinomen (Deutsche Viertel- 
jahrsschrift fiir Litteraturwissenschaft und Geistes- 
geschichte, II, 225 ff.); Gegenreformation—M anierismus 
—Barock (Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft, XLIX, 
16 ff.); Der Manierismus (Zeitschrift fiir bildende 
Kunst, 1919). W. Friedlander, Die Enitstehung des 
antiklassischen Stils in der italienischen Malerei um 


Liindern (Handbuch der Kunstwissenschaft); Gegen- 
reformation und Manierismus (Repertorium fiir 
Kunstwissenchaft, XLVI, 243 ff.); Beitrdége 2u einer 
geistesgeschichtlichen Grundlegung der Kunst des friih- 
und Nachbarock (Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft, 
XLIX, 225 ff.). M. Hérner, Der Manierismus 
(Zeitschrift fiir Aesthetik, XVII, 262 ff.). M. Dvofak, 
Kunstgeschichte als Geistesgeschichte (Munich, 1924), 
pp. 259 ff. G. Weise, Spanische Plastik, Ul, 1, pp. 
165 ff. 
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El Greco is one of the most important, and certainly one of the latest, of the Mannerists. 
But his membership in this Western European group is only a conditional one. The 
qualities of artificiality and intellectuality, his method of filling up the areas, and certain 
rules of composition, he shares with the Mannerists, particularly the Italian ones. But 
his art has no more intimate relation with that of the Italians’ than his fundamental point 
of view does with that of the Spaniards. Even in his early works El Greco betrays his 
dissimilarity not only in his somewhat foreign accent but in more far-reaching modifica- 
tions of syntax. 

It is worth while to investigate the significant differences between El Greco and his 
Italian teachers, the more sensuous early Baroque masters Titian and Correggio, as well 
as the main representatives of Mannerism: Tintoretto and Bassano on the one hand, and 
Michelangelo, Parmigianino, Bronzino on the other. Many general points of difference 
have already been covered by our explanation of the fundamental distinction of the art of 
El Greco from Western European art. The following are some specific points that remain 
to be mentioned. Figures that are taken over from Titian and types from Correggio are 
remodeled; they lose their material weight and gain in animation. Either the gestures are 
exaggerated, or, contrariwise, outward expression of feeling is rigidly restrained, as in the 
Assumption of Mary. It is clear that El Greco learned abundantly both from the Man- 
neristic compositions and from the sensuous genre paintings of Jacopo Bassano. But 
the nobility and the extravagance of El Greco’s forms far transcend all the dignity of the 
Venetian citizenry. His treatment of light and shade, even in the apparently naturalistic 
passages and details, differs from Bassano’s procedure; just as the nervous magic of his 
reproduction of light in mystic scenes differs from that of Tintoretto. We can occasionally 
find in El Greco, especially in his earlier period, some naturalistic touches: instances are 
the indication of cast shadows, as on the clouds of the Mercy Seat in the Prado;* the strong 
plastic modeling of legs; the very material reproduction of stuffs and of animals; and, 
especially, the effects of artificial lighting, as in the well-known picture called the Spanish 
Proverb, and in the early Adoration of the Shepherds at S. Domingo el Antiguo, Toledo. 
Yet the very earliest version that we have of the so-called Spanish Proverb is fundamentally 
different in dynamic quality and rhythm of light and shade from any of the superficially 
related scenes by Bassano; likewise the Golgotha in the Prado differs absolutely in its 
composition from Titian’s altarpiece at Ancona; and there is a world of difference between 
the Adoration in Toledo, just mentioned, and the famous Holy Night of Correggio, although 
this Italian picture had apparently made an impression on El Greco, as is shown too by 
later versions of the theme. In these later versions, however, precisely that which gave a 
naturalistic effect in the early picture is all eradicated; the Christ Child, with His large 
white robe, becomes more and more the source of light; His little body becomes less and 
less visible, and curls up smaller physically in order to be the more potently expressive 





3. It is therefore a double error to find El Greco subject 
to any sort of influence of the Mannerists Zuccaro and 
Tibaldi, who began their work at the Escorial only in 
1585, that is, long after E] Greco formed his style. 

4. It is very characteristic of El Greco that strong cast 
shadows are still to be found in his mature Resurrection of 
Christ in the Prado, but, in contrast to the picture in S. 


Domingo el Antiguo, the indication of earth has been 
eliminated. In this connection we would like to call atten- 
tion again to the fact that all indication of earth is omitted 
in the early Assumption of Mary and that the Pentecost 
in the Prado differs radically from Titian’s famous picture 
in S. Maria della Salute in the suppression of all spatial 
elements. 
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(cf. example in New York, Metropolitan Museum). Equally radical differences are 
apparent if we compare El Greco’s pictures of the Agony in the Garden with paintings by 
Correggio, Titian, Bassano, and Tintoretto. 


There is no doubt that Tintoretto is the most creative magician and the greatest spirit 
among the Italian Mannerists, even among all European Mannerists; yet not only is his style 
“impure,” as is that of practically all Mannerists,® but also he contrasts with El Greco in 
the way he wrenches open the space by an exaggerated emphasis of depth, in which matter 
Tintoretto, indeed, especially in his later works, was pursuing anything but a crudely 
naturalistic ideal. In the emphasis of the material depth of that which I would call the 
European form of the infinite, he differs from the Greek, just as he does in the genuinely 
Venetian effort to use the foreground as a bridge over to the observer. We can see that 
El Greco studied the Venetian practice carefully and wished to adapt it to his purposes, 
but in the early Adoration of the Shepherds, already cited, something entirely different 
has come out of it, and El Greco finally wisely decided to abandon the method altogether. 
Tintoretto’s composition, his development of areas and his use of rhythmic curves as 
filling, reflects beyond question the greatest inventiveness; but, at bottom, Tintoretto 
remains true to the old Venetian mode; his is merely a very original variation. El Greco, 
on the other hand, reveals from the very beginning an entirely different feeling for space; 
and, more than that, he combines with his different way of filling areas a different com- 
position, in which the figures are thrown toward the edges with a kind of centrifugal force, 
and the empty spaces, musical pauses, thereby acquire an active effectiveness. 

While the whole Mannerism of the sixteenth century can be regarded as a species of 
decadence, in the sense of overrefinement, and as the issue of a rich artistic culture of long 
standing, this is particularly true so far as El Greco is concerned. Far more than in the case 
of any Italian Mannerist, it is clear that he created from an overirritated nervous condition 
something far from bad. But it would be fallacious to say that his art represented a state 
of exhaustion: rather his was the art of the Orient flaring up for the last time, like the 
flamboyant shapes of the towering guards in his Resurrection of Christ, or of the apostles 
in his Pentecost at the Prado. 


5. It is unnecessary here to discuss E] Greco’s “dualism” written of these matters in my earlier studies of the 
and what is contradictory in his style, for I have already artist. 
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EARLY SPANISH PANEL PAINTING IN 
THE PLANDIURA COLLECTION (1)? 


By WALTER W. S. COOK? 


URING the last few years an unusual collection of mediaeval Spanish art has 
been brought together by Sr. D. Luis Plandiura of Barcelona. Situated in the 
barrio of Ribera, one of the most ancient sections of the city, the present home 
of Sr. Plandiura is built over the ancient garden of the Captain-General of 

Catalonia.’ Directly across the street is the Mercado del Borne, one of the oldest markets of 
the city, and from the windows one can see the park of the Ciudadela, where the former city 
fortress stood. Within a stone’s throw of the house are numerous churches and civic 
monuments rich in Catalan history and tradition, such as the church of S. Maria del Mar, 
La Lonja, or Stock Exchange, and the Plaza de Palacio. A short distance beyond are the 
former royal chapel of S. Agueda, now the Provincial Museum, the Crown Archives of 
Aragon, and the cathedral of Barcelona. The house itself is in one respect quite unusual, 
since the two lower stories are given over entirely to the family business, known in Spain 
as coloniales (an import business dealing in sugar, coffee, cocoa, etc.),‘ and the three upper 
stories are reserved for the exhibition of Sr. Plandiura’s art treasures. 

In many respects the Plandiura collection differs radically from other private collections 
in Spain. At Madrid the majority of the private collections are limited to Spanish art from 
the sixteenth to the nineteenth century, and for the most part these have been inherited 
as family heirlooms aad conserved by their present owners as a part of the family capital. 
Sr. Plandiura’s collection, on the other hand, is entirely of recent acquisition and is the 
direct expression of his own personality and taste. The first objects were acquired in 1914 
and the bulk of the collection was brought together between 1915 and 1920. The works 
of art are chiefly of the mediaeval period and some of the most prized possessions date 
between the twelfth and fifteenth centuries. 

Prior to 1914 the art treasures of Catalonia were allowed to emigrate from their native 
land, and these were almost invariably sent by local dealers to Paris and London, where 
they were resold to private collectors in Europe and America. During the war, however, 
Sr. Plandiura, with the ardent enthusiasm of a modern collector, set out to repatriate many 


1. Summary of a paper read before the annual meeting illustrations reproduced in this article, which were made 
of the College Art Association of America in December, by the Barcelona photographer D. Francisco Serra. 

1927. I have also discussed several of the altar-frontals 3. Now calle de Ribera, no. 6. The main staircase of 
mentioned in this article in a lecture at the home of the house is built directly over the fountain of the ancient 
Col. Michael Friedsam, New York City, in April, 1928. garden. 

2. I am indebted to Sr. Plandiura for many courtesies 4. The family business was founded in 1856 and the 
shown to me during several visits to Barcelona. He has present house was built by D. Antonio Plandiura, the father 
been of invaluable assistance in tracing the provenance of of D. Luis. The name of the father is inscribed above the 
many of his art objects and has also furnished me with the stairway in the main entrance hall. The full name of the 


son is Sr. D. Luis Plandiura Pou. 
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of the mediaeval objects which had already left the country. The early Catalan panels stili 
in the possession of French and English dealers were repurchased and brought back to 
Barcelona; local churches and cathedrals also parted with their treasures, and the collec- 
tion grew by leaps and bounds. To-day every important school of mediaeval Spanish 
painting is included and the early art of Spain is better represented here than in any other 
private collection in Spain. Sr. Plandiura’s home is a veritable treasure house which no 
student of Spanish painting can ignore. 

Although the strongest features of the Plandiura collection are the Romanesque and 
Gothic panels, sculpture, and frescoes, other fields of art are also represented.’ There is 
an unusually fine collection of Hispano-Moresque, Valencian, and Catalan ceramics, with 
superb examples of Talvera, Teruel, Paterna, Manisses, and Alcora wares. There are also 
Limoges enamels, Hispano-Moresque brocades, and Spanish velvets, Catalan glass of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and fifteenth and sixteenth century Spanish 
furniture. These objects are exhibited on the third and fourth stories of the house and the 
top floor is devoted entirely to a collection of modern painting, mostly of the Catalan 
school. The modern painting does not date back more than fifty years, and this is the 
only collection in Spain where it is possible to study the contemporary Catalan school as a 
whole. The walls of several rooms are hung with canvases by Fortuny, Pablo Picasso and 
his pupils, Ram6n Casas, Santiago Rusifiol, Ricardo Canals, Isidro Nonell, Joaquin Mir, 
and others. The reception room is decorated in the modern Pompeian style with mural 
paintings by Xavier Nogués, the most prominent of the living artists at Barcelona.° 


_In spite of its importance the Plandiura collection is comparatively unknown outside of 
Spain and the purpose of this article is to call attention to the group of Romanesque and 
early Gothic altar-frontals, or antependia, all of which formerly hung in small parish 
churches in the provinces of Catalonia, Aragon, and Navarre. The earliest painted altar- 
frontals of Spain were executed, as I have already shown elsewhere,’ as imitations of the 
rich antependia made of precious metals which existed in the great cathedrals and mon- 
asteries. They were made either in the form of painted panels, or a combination of painted 
panel and stucco, or carved in low relief in wood and polychromed. Comparatively few 
altar-frontals in wood have been preserved, but these are important, since they exerted an 
influence on the style and composition of the painted panels. Two early examples and a 
fragment of a third are now preserved in the Plandiura collection. 








5. For brief discussions of Sr. Plandiura’s collection see 
Enciclopedia universal ilustrada, Barcelona, 1921, XLV, 
p. 318; Pablo Tachard, La collection Plandiura, in Vell i 
Nou, October, 1920, pp. 224-34; idem, Les grandes collec- 
tions d’ objets d’art ancien en Espagne, in Vell i Nou, Janu- 
ary, 1921, pp. 357-73; Joan Sacs, Les collections Plandiura, 
in L’amour de V’art, VII, 7, 1926, pp. 221-240; J. Folch i 
Torres, La collection Plandiura in Gaseta de les arts, Epoca 
II, I, no. 2, 1928. For a discussion of two Romanesque 
frescoes in the Plandiura collection see my article A 
Romanesque Fresco in the Plandiura Collection, in The Art 
Bulletin, X, 3, pp. 266-273. Recently an important 
Catalan fresco from S. Pedro de Burgal has been acquired 
by Sr. Plandiura, as well as fragments fof mural painting 
from the chapel of the castle in the town of Orcau. 


6. Other modern Catalan artists represented in this 
collection are: Juan Llimona, Ricardo Canals, Joaquin 
Sufiyer, Domingo Carles, Ibo Pascual, Mariano Pidela- 
serra, Francisco Gali, Joaquin Vayreda, Tomas Mallol, 
Manuel Humbert, Nicolas Raurich, Enrique Galwey, 
Francisco Labarta, Joan Colom, Felix Elias, Domingo 
Espinal, Benito Mercade, Marti y Alsina. 

7. The Earliest Painted Panels of Catalonia, in The Art 
Bulletin, V, 4, pp. 85-101; VI, 2, pp. 31-60; VIII, 2, pp. 
57-104; VIII, 4, pp. 195-234; X, 2, pp. 153-204; X, 4, pp. 
305-365; An early Aragonese Panel at Frankfurt am\Main, 
in Festschrift zum sechzigsten Geburtstag von Paul Clemen, 
Diisseldorf, 1926, pp. 375-81. 
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THE WOODEN ALTAR-FRONTALS 
THE WOODEN ALTAR-FRONTAL FROM TAHULL 


The earliest wooden altar-frontal in the Plandiura collection (Fig. 1)* was found in the 
parish church of S. Climent de Tahull, a small hamlet in the comarca of Ribagorza in the 
Boh{f valley of the Pyrenees.* When the panel reached Barcelona it was entirely covered 
with an unsightly coat of paint, but this has been removed and an inscription on the center 
of the upper frame shows that the altar-frontal was repainted in the year 1579 (HOC 
PINTAT A (D) 1579). In 1924 the panel was thoroughly cleaned and some of the original 
color came to light. This restoration was commemorated by a small plaque, now attached 
to the upper left frame, which reads: “ La restauracié feta an aquest frontal de Tahull l’any 
15709 fou treta en Barcelona por l’artista d’ Arturo Cividini de Bergamo en Maig del’any 1924.” 

The composition of this wooden antependium is similar to that of the painted panels of 
the period, consisting of a central compartment with the Majestas Domini, and lateral 
compartments of equal width. The side compartments are subdivided into upper and 
lower registers and each subdivision contains three figures in low relief. The wooden 
figures were carved separately and attached to the back of the panel by means of wooden 
dowels. The composition is enclosed by a narrow wooden frame which is fastened together 
at the four corners with wooden dowels. The upper right corner is somewhat damaged and 
traces of the original color can still be seen on the lower left corner. The bevel of the frame 
was painted in two colors, green and yellow, and there are indications that the surface of 
the frame was originally embellished with stucco ornament. 


The Saviour, in the central compartment, is seated on a high throne with a projecting 
foot rest. He is not shown with the usual cruciform nimbus but wears a crown, the front 
of which has been slightly damaged. The nose has also been broken but the remainder of 
the head, including moustache and beard, is well preserved. A long tunic, the border of 
which is enriched at the neck and on the breast with a series of squares alternating with 
bead ornament in imitation of jewels reaches to the bare feet. The mantle is draped over 
both shoulders and one end is wrapped around the waist, falling in zigzag folds over the 
right knee. On the left knee He holds an open Book of the Gospels and the right hand is 
raised in benediction. The thumb and three fingers of the right hand are missing. In its 
original state the drapery was undoubtedly polychromed, but all traces of color have now 
disappeared. The figure is relieved against a plain dark green background and surrounded 
by a mandorla which was formerly decorated with stucco ornament. The inside bevel of 
the mandorla is red and a thin yellow line accentuates the contour at the base. 





8. This measures 1.36 m. by 0.98 m. 


9. Tahull lies in the northwest corner of Catalonia. 
It belongs to the municipality of Barruera, province 
of Lerida, and is in the diocese of La Seo de Urgel. 
It is an ancient town and formerly belonged to the counts 
of Pallars. There are two Romanesque churches, S. Maria, 
and S. Clemente. The latter church was consecrated 
December 10, 1123, according to the date of consecration 
painted on one of the circular columns of the church, and 
this date is verified by the document of consecration found 


in the altar. The church has a wooden roof, nave and two 
aisles, and an apse with Lombard decoration on the exterior 
(J. Puig y Cadafalch, L’arquitectura romdnica a Catalunya, 
III, pp. 73 ff., figs. 23-28; idem, in Institut d’Estudis 
Catalans, Anuari, 1907, pp. 119-123, figs. 1-4). The apse 
contained an interesting series of mural decorations which 
have now been removed to the Museum of Fine Arts at 
Barcelona (Pintures murals catalanes, fasc. III, pp. 27-30; 
pls. XI-XII; J. Folch i Torres, Museo de la Ciudadela, 
Catdlogo de la seccion de arte romdnico, Barcelona, 1926, 
PP. 134-138). 
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Four symbols of the evangelists formerly filled the spandrels outside of the mandorla 
but these have now been lost. That these were carved in low relief and attached to the 
back of the panel is indicated by the presence of dowel holes. After the original wooden 
symbols had been lost they were replaced by white symbolic beasts painted against a green 
background. The present iconographic arrangement shows in the upper left spandrel the 
angel of St. Matthew, in the upper right the eagle of St. John, in the lower left the lion of 
St. Mark, in the lower right the ox of St. Luke. 

Each of the four divisions in the side compartments contains a blind arcade of three 
arches; the arches spring from tall capitals and are supported by slender colonnettes with 
a torus molding and high base. Each of the niches shelters a carved figure, and originally 
all twelve apostles were undoubtedly represented. During the successive restorations some 
of the figures have been transposed, and one at least has apparently been replaced by a 
figure that did not originally belong to the panel. When the panel was photographed in 
1909 at Tahull” a figure with head resting on his right hand, possibly St. John, was shown 
in the upper right niche, but this has now disappeared, and a hanging Judas, which did not 
appear at Tahull, is now shown in the lower right compartment. That some of the figures 
were transposed in the restoration of 1579 is indicated by the fact that when the panel was 
photographed at Tahull St. Peter was not in the usual position at the right of the Saviour, 
but on the left, in the position usually occupied by St. Paul, and the latter saint appeared 
on the left of St. Peter. Aside from possible transpositions, however, it is highly probable 
that in its present state eleven of the apostles are original and that the Judas was transferred 
in 1924 from another panel. 


Although the Judas, who hangs from the limb of a tree in the lower right compartment, 
has been transferred from another altar-frontal this is one of the most interesting figures 
of the series. He is shown with black hair and beard, a short red tunic or jacket open at 
the waist, and long white hose; a small black devil resembling a monkey clings at his 
waist and gnaws at his vitals. The hanging Judas is fairly common in mediaeval art,” but 
this conception of the dead figure with a devil eating his vitals, symbolical of remorse, is 
unique in Catalan sculpture. A demon is also portrayed on the portal of S. Maria El Real 
at Sangiiesa, Navarre (Fig. 3), directly above the head of Judas, but does not hang at the 
waist as on this altar-frontal. 

With the exception of Sts. Peter and Paul, and Judas it is impossible to distinguish any 
of the remaining nine apostles by their attributes. One of the apostles, in the lower right 
register, holds a book open with both hands, but each of the others clasps a closed book in 
one hand and raises the other hand in an attitude of teaching. Some wear a long dark red 
tunic under a light green mantle and others a green tunic and red mantle. Some are 


to. For the panel in its previous state see the photo- 
graph by Mas, no. 3390 C. 

11. For early examples of the hanging Judas see the 
Rabula Gospel, dated 586 (Garrucci, III, pl. 138/1); 
Codex Rossanensis, fol. 8 (Gebhardt and Harnack, Evangeli- 
orum Codex Graecus Purpureus Rossanensis, p. XLII, pl. 
XV); London, Br. Mus., ivory casket in the Maskell coll., 
fourth-fifth century (O. M. Dalton, Catalogue of the Ivory 
Carvings of the Christian Era, London, 1909, no. 7, pl. IV); 
Brescia, museum, ivory casket (Garrucci, VL,{pl. 444); 
Milan, ivory diptych, fifth century (ibid., VI, pl. 450/1); 


Venice, S. Marco, ciborium column (ibid., VI, pl. 497/2); 
Leningrad, Hermitage Museum, ivory situla from Milan 
or Reichenau, c. 980 (A. Goldschmidt, Die Elfenbein- 
skulpiuren, II, pl. III, 3); Gerona, cathedral, Beatus 
manuscript, dated 975; Stuttgart, Provincial Library, 
no. 23, psalter, tenth century (Cook, The Earliest Painted 
Panels of Catalonia (V), in The Art Bulletin, X, 2, fig. 49); 
Saulieu (Céte-d’Or), St.-Androche, sculptured capital, 
twelfth century (A. K. Porter, Romanesque Sculpture of the 
Pilgrimage Roads, Boston, 1923, pl. 52): Madrid, Bibl. Nac., 
Bible of Avila, thirteenth century (Cook, op. cit., fig. 67). 
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represented with black, red, or brown hair and moustache, and two are heardless. None 
has a carved nimbus, but nimbi,were undoubtedly painted on the backgrounds. All the 
figures are placed against plain backgrounds of red, orange, yellow, or green and the colors 
alternate in each register. Rows of small dots indicate that the arches and colonnettes were 
formerly embellished with pearl ornament in stucco. 


The figure and drapery style of this antependium show close affinities with the late 
Romanesque sculpture of France. This is especially evident if we compare the figure of the 
Saviour in the central compartment with the Majestas Domini of the west facade of 
Chartres. The manner of wearing the mantle on our altar-frontal, with the left arm almost 
entirely covered and with one end wrapped around the waist, is closely analogous to that 
found on the French tympanum, and the throne with projecting foot rest is almost identical 
in both works. This similarity is not strange in view of the fact that the sculpture of 
Chartres exerted a powerful influence on late Romanesque sculpture in Spain, an influence 
which continued until late in the thirteenth century. It appears again in the figure of 
Christ on an ivory diptych in the Camera Santa at Oviedo (Fig. 2), dated 1163, where 
there is the same treatment of the tunic in small folds below the knees, the same wide band 
of ornament at the neck, and the same type of crown and throne. 

The Spanish quality of the Plandiura altar-frontal, however, is quite unmistakable and! 
is best illustrated by the facial types. The long head, the manner in which the hair is cut 
low over the forehead, the bulging eyes with large black pupils and heavy eyebrows, the 
long nose and wide mouth, the pointed beards and drooping moustaches, are all char- 
acteristic features of Spanish sculpture. The hair of St. Peter, which fits over the skull 
like a circular cap, is closely analgous in treatment to that found in the angel of Matthew 
on the Oviedo diptych (Fig. 2). Equally Spanish are the stilted arches supported on slender 
colonnettes, the use of stucco ornament, and the alternate color scheme employed in the 
drapery of the apostles and in the backgrounds of the lateral registers. 

The style of this altar-frontal shows that it should be dated in the late twelfth or early 
thirteenth century. The church of S. Climent de Tahull was not consecrated until Decem- 
ber 10, 1123, and the frescoes in the apse appear to have been painted in the late twelfth 
or early thirteenth century. The altar-frontal is certainly the work of a native Catalan 
artist and may have been executed in a workshop at La Seo de Urgel. 


THE WOODEN ALTAR-FRONTAL FROM BENEVENT DE LERIDA 


One of the most unusual wooden antependia which has thus far come to light in Catalonia 
was found in a church at Benevent de Lerida, in the Conca de Tremp, province of Lerida 
(Fig. 4). Unlike the preceding frontal the figures were not made separately and doweled 
to the back of the panel; the artist has carved into a large plank, more than three inches in 
thickness, and the figures are sunk beneath the level of the surrounding frame. This 
technique has afforded excellent protection for the sculptured figures, none of which have 
been replaced or transposed as in the preceding work. The antependium was highly 
polychromed and much of the original color has been preserved.” 


12. Benevent de Lerida is directly north of Lerida. left-hand corner and on the right side of the panel. When 
13. The panel measures 1.42 m. in length and the sides the frontal was first brought to Barcelona it was com- 
are unequal in width, measuring 84 cm. on the left and pletely covered with later coats of paint, but it has been 


81 cm. on the right. Cracks have appeared in the lower thoroughly cleaned and the origina! color restored. 
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The frontal consists of a central mandorla with the Majestas Domini and is flanked on 
either side by lateral compartments. The side compartments are further subdivided into 
lower and upper registers, each containing three figures of apostles. The mandorla and the 
narrow bands which divide the lateral compartments horizontally are decorated with a 
lozenge and roundel pattern carved in low relief. The same design, enclosed within a 
twisted rope pattern, is repeated on the upper surface of the frame. Stucco was also 
applied, most of which has now disappeared, and traces of color show that the lozenges and 
roundels were originally painted red and green. 


The Saviour is enthroned on a dark red rainbow arch and is depicted with a white 
cruciform nimbus, dark green hair tinged with red, and large eyes with black pupils. The 
beard and moustache are not carved, as in the preceding work, but are painted in black. 
The Saviour is clad in a red tunic and blue mantle which falls over both knees. His right 
hand is raised in benediction and with the left He holds a yellow book, the open pages of 
which contain the following inscription in uncial letters: IH(ESU)S AUTEM TRAN- 
SIENS PER MEDIUM ILLORUM™ ET DIXIT EIS: PAX VOBIS: EGO SUM 
DEUS (?) DIXIT (or DICIT)."® The dark blue background, against which the Saviour 
is shown, is no doubt a later addition, since traces of light blue underpainting are still 
visible at the inner edge of the mandorla. The outer bevel of the mandorla is also light 
blue in color. 


A unique feature of this panel is the manner in which the evangelistic symbols are 
portrayed. Usually the angel of St. Matthew appears outside the mandorla in the upper 
left spandrel and the eagle of St. John in the upper right, the symbols of Mark and Luke 
appearing below. Here, however, the symbol of St. John, resembling a duck more than 
an eagle, with dark green feathers tinged with red, is placed in the upper left spandrel and 
is held by a kneeling apostle. The lion of St. Mark, with dark red body and green wings, 
is placed opposite, on the right, and is likewise held by a kneeling apostle. The ox of St. 
Luke, with red body, is shown in the lower left and the angel of Matthew, depicted with 
green tunic, red mantle, and green wings, is placed in the lower right. The two latter 
symbols, however, are not held by the apostles. 


The arrangement of the twelve apostles in the lateral compartments is no less unusual. 
As already noted in our discussion of the preceding panel, St. Peter usually appears in the 
upper register, immediately on the right of Christ, and St. Paul is on His left, whereas in 
this panel St. Peter, with the double keys, black beard, green tunic, and red mantle, is 
placed inconspicuously in the lower register and on Christ’s left. St. Paul is even further 
removed from the Saviour, since he is placed in the extreme lower left corner of the panel. 
He holds a sword in the right hand and a book in the left and is represented with nimbus, 
red hair and beard, and is clad in an orange-red tunic and blue-green mantle. The beard- 
less figure in a red tunic and blue mantle who holds the eagle in the upper left register is 
undoubtedly St. John. 


14. Luke, IV, 30: “Ipse autem transiens per medium nolite timere.” Dr. E. A. Lowe has called my attention to 
illorum, ibat.”’ the above lines from the Gospel of St. Luke, and on 
15. Luke XXIV, 36: “Dum autem haec loquuntur, palezographical grounds he dates this inscription in the 


stetit Jesus in medio eorum, et dicit eis; Pax vobis; Ego sum; thirteenth century. 
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None of the remaining apostles can be identified by means of their attributes. Each is 
depicted with a nimbus and book and is clad either in a red-orange tunic and green mantle 
or a green tunic and orange mantle. There is little modeling about the eyes and mouth; 
the eyebrows, the almond-shaped eyes with large pupils, as well as moustache and beard, 
are indicated by color and are not carved. Three of the apostles are beardless and the 
remainder are represented with red or black beards. All have red hair and a spot of color 
on each cheek. Originally the backgrounds behind the figures were a dark neutral red, 
but this is now much lighter in tone. 


Stylistically this altar-frontal appears even more Spanish than the preceding ante- 
pendium. This local flavor is undoubtedly due in large measure to the curious contours 
of the heads, the short stature of the bodies, the abnormally large feet, and the use of 
polychrome and stucco. There are no traces of direct foreign influence and the fact that the 
panel is carved from a single piece of wood indicates that it may have been executed by a 
provincial artist of the Conca de Tremp. That this provincial artist worked from poor 
models or no models at all is shown by the arbitrary arrangement of apostles and the 
unusual conception of the evangelistic symbols of St. John and St. Mark. The uncial 
inscription on the Book of the Gospels held by the Saviour offers an indication of the date 
of this work, which cannot have been earlier than the thirteenth century. 


FRAGMENTS FROM A WOODEN ALTAR-FRONTAL FROM CASTANESA 


Aside from the two wooden antependia mentioned above, a group of small fragments of a 
third antependium are also preserved in the Plandiura collection (Figs. 5, 6, 7). These 
were found in a parish church at Castanesa, province of Huesca, and consist of a mutilated 
figure of Christ and six apostles. 

The figure of Christ is cut at the knees; there is no nimbus, and the mantle shows traces 
of green color. The cover of the Book of the Gospels which He holds in His left hand is 
red and there is a large dowel hole above His waist. The head has been mutilated and most 
of the nose is missing. 


Of the original twelve apostles which were shown in the side compartments six have been 
preserved and two of these are without heads. It is possible to identify only St. Peter 
(Fig. 6), who holds the double keys in the right hand and a book in the left. Each of the 
remaining figures also holds a book in the left hand and the right is raised in an attitude of 
speech. Most of the figures have been bleached by exposure to sun and rain, but traces of 
red and green can still be discerned on the robes of some. 


The ultimate provenance of these fragments is at present unknown, but the elongated 
heads (Figs. 6, 7) and attenuated bodies betray the influence of the Gothic style and 
show characteristics of the Pyrenean school. They can hardly be dated before the end of 
the thirteenth century and may even have been executed as late as the fourteenth century. 


THE STUCCO ALTAR-FRONTALS 


If the Romanesque altar-frontals of Spain are classified according to medium a second 
category would include those in which the backgrounds of the panels are modeled in 
stucco. The stucco antependia are peculiar to Spain and the majority of the preserved 
examples have been found in or adjacent to the province of Lerida, where Moorish influence 
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was especially marked during the Middle Ages.’® During the past few years several addi- 
tional stucco altar-frontals have come to light and interesting examples are now preserved 
in the collections of Sr. Plandiura, D. Romulo Bosch, and D. Alejandro Soler y March at 
Barcelona. There are no less than four antependia of this type in the Plandiura collection, 
two of which are of supreme importance for the history of mediaeval Catalan painting. 


THE MADONNA STUCCO ALTAR-FRONTAL 


A recent acquisition of the Plandiura collection is a stucco antependium containing the 
enthroned Madonna and Child in the central compartment, with scenes from the life of the 
Virgin in the lateral compartments (Fig. 8). The exact provenance of the panel is 
unknown; but it was found somewhere in the province of Lerida.’” 

The Virgin (MATER D[OMIN]I), in the central compartment, is seated in a three- 
quarters position, facing toward the left, and holding the Child on her right knee. She 
wears a dark red nimbus, red gown, and blue mantle: the white stucco crown is decorated 
across the front with a band of lozenge and pear] ornament and is surmounted by three 
fleurs-de-lis. Her feet are encased in yellow sandals and rest on a green carpet. The throne 
has a red bolster and is covered with a yellow brocade. The Child (IH [ESU]S PTP{[?]),® 
Who also faces slightly toward the left, is represented with a cruciform nimbus, long dark 
red tunic, and light orange mantle. He holds a Book of the Gospels on His left knee, and 
His right hand is held aloft in benediction. The narrow mandorla is painted black. 

The evangelistic symbols are shown in the spandrels outside the mandorla: on the upper 
left, the angel of St. Matthew (MATEUS), with green nimbus, dark red tunic, green 
mantle, violet wings and a yellow book; on the upper right, the eagle of St. John (IOH 
[ANNE]S), with dark red nimbus and green body; on the lower left, the lion of St. Mark 
(MARCUS), with dark red nimbus and pale violet body, and in the lower right, the ox of 
St. Luke (LVCAS), with dark green nimbus and dark red body. 

The scenes from the life of the Virgin, shown in two registers in the side compartments, 
are divided from the central compartment by columns consisting of red shafts and green 
bases and capitals. The scenes begin at the upper left with the Annunciation. The angel 
(GABRIELIS) wears an olive green nimbus, long dark red tunic, green mantle, and violet 
wings. In his left hand he holds a long scepter terminating in a flower and his right is 
raised in a gesture of salutation (AVE MARIAE). The Virgin, shown with a nimbus, long 
red tunic, and yellow-green mantle, turns slightly toward the left; she holds a yellow scroll 
in her left hand and her right is raised with palm outward in a gesture of refusal or surprise. 

At the right, and separated from the first scene by a column, appears the Visitation. 
The two figures stand in a three-quarters position with arms around each other. Elizabeth 
(ELISABET) wears a dark green nimbus, long violet-yellow tunic and dark green mantle; 
the Virgin (MARIA) has a dark red nimbus and dark red gown underneath a yellow-green 
mantle. 








16. For a discussion of some of the stucco altar-frontals 
see my article The Stucco Altar-Frontals of Catalonia, in 
Art Studies, II, pp. 41-81. 

17. A piece has been cut from the top of the frame and 
much of the stucco pattern on the frame has been lost. 
When the altar-frontal entered the Plandiura collection 





there were vertical cracks in the center of the composition, 
where the panels had warped apart, but these have now 
been repaired. On the whole the antependium is in un- 
usually good condition and the colors are well preserved. 

18. This inscription appears in the center of the bevel 
of the lower frame and is now scarcely legible. 














Fic. 5—Barcelona, Plandiura Collection: Figures from Wooden Altar-Frontal from 
Castanesa, Huesca (Photo. Serra) 





Fic. 6—Barcelona, Plandiura Collection: Fic. 7—Barcelona, Plandiura Collection: 
Head of St. Peter from Wooden Altar-Frontal Head of Wooden Figure from Altar-Frontal 
from Castanesa, Huesca (Photo. Serra) from Casianesa, Huesca (Photo. Serra) 
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The Nativity appears as the first of the scenes in the upper right compartment. The 
Mother of God (MARIA) lies on a curving dark green mattress and rests her head on her 
rignt hand. She wears a brown tunic with long sleeves, a dark red gown, and an orange- 
yellow blanket is thrown over her feet. The bearded Joseph (IOSEP), portrayed with a red 
nimbus and green cap, pale violet tunic and orange-yellow mantle, is seated on a dark red 
throne and leans on a tall green staff held in the right hand. The Christ Child (IH [ESU]S) 
lies on a red cot or basket that rests on a green base. He is swathed in green swaddling 
clothes and the heads of the ox and ass appear in the background. From above appears the 
bust figure of an angel. 


The Annunciation to the Shepherds is crowded into this compartment on the right. 
The two shepherds (PASTORES) stand on a wooded hillside and gaze upward toward 
the figure of the angel who announces the birth of the Saviour. The angel appears from a 
green cloud and is shown with a dark red nimbus, violet gown, and green wings. The 
shepherd on the left, who shades his eyes with his hand, is clad in a short yellow tunic, a 
red mantle with the hood drawn over his head, yellow hose, and cloth sandals. In his right 
hand he holds a short crook and a dog in leash. The shepherd on the right wears a short 
red tunic and also holds a crook. A flock of sheep graze on the hillside and in the foreground 
two goats leap up to reach foliage. 


The Adoration of the Magi is portrayed in the lower left compartment. The three 
crowned kings approach in single file from the left and each carries a large white bowl. 
The eldest, who is shown with long beard and moustache, dark red tunic, red hose and 
sandals, and green mantle, kneels in the presence of the Madonna of the central compart- 
ment and lifts the cover of his vessel. The second king is beardless and wears a violet 
tunic, yellow-green mantle, and dark red hose and sandals. He looks back toward the third 
figure and with his right hand points toward the miraculous star, which is shown in the band 
of ornament directly above the first king. The last king, who is portrayed with a short 
brown beard, as of middle age, is clad in a red tunic, red hose and sandals, and dark green 
mantle. In his left hand, which is reverently veiled by his mantle, he carries a large white 
vase, and he raises his right hand in a gesture of speech. There are indications that origin- 
ally the names of the three figures were inscribed on the bevel of the lower frame, but these 
are now almost completely obliterated. 


Two scenes are represented in the last compartment, on the lower right. In the upper 
left corner the bearded Herod, seated on a dark red throne with a bolster, presides at the 
Massacre of the Innocents. He wears a stucco crown, a violet tunic underneath a dark 
green mantle, and embroidered green sandals. In his left hand he holds a scepter and the 
right is raised in speech. Directly before him a soldier, clad in a short green tunic and dark 
red hose, displays a child on the point of his spear; another seizes a child by the foot and is 
about to decapitate it with a sword. In the foreground a third soldier, wearing a green 
tunic and red hose, holds a child’s head in his left hand and the ground at his feet is strewn 
with the decapitated bodies of children. Before him a mother opens her gown and rends 
her breast in anguish. The letters BACL are all that now remain of the original inscription 
on the bevel of the lower frame. 


In the Flight into Egypt Joseph walks ahead and leads the ass. He wears a green cap 
and a short yellow-green tunic, and a gourd and bundle of clothing are attached to the 
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staff which he carries on his right shoulder. Mary is seated sidesaddle on the ass and holds 
the Child, Who is portrayed with crossed nimbus and a dark red mantle. 

The wide frame of this altar-frontal was originally embellished on all four sides with 
raised stucco ornament, but most of this is now missing. Enough remains to show that the 
pattern consisted of a series of medallions enclosing lions passant, alternating with a 
geometric design composed of a central lozenge and surrounded by Arabic split leaves and 
roundels. The foliate ornament in raised stucco, shown on the horizontal band that divides 
the lateral compartments of the panel, consists of a series of tangent medallions enclosing 
palmettes. 

| The stucco design employed in the backgrounds of this panel consists of an all-over 
pattern of fleurs-de-lis enclosed by parallel diagonal lines composed of dots. The series of 
dotted lines carry out the suggestion of metal work and the fleur-de-lis pattern appears to 
have been a favorite design with Spanish artists, since it appears on all four stucco altar- 
frontals in Sr. Plandiura’s collection. The resemblance of this stucco technique to metal 
work would be even greater if the panel had not lost the original gilding, but even in its 
present condition the panel gives a clear idea of the highly decorative quality of the 
medium of stucco when employed by the Spanish artist.!® 


From the point of view of iconography this altar-frontal adds little that is new, although 
there is no other Madonna panel of this period which shows as many as seven scenes from 
the Infancy cycle. Scenes from the life of the Virgin are fairly common on the Spanish 
antependia, and the arrangement of the scenes in this work resembles that found on a 
thirteenth century frontal from Avia, now in the Museum of Fine Arts at Barcelona.” 
In the latter panel, however, the Annunciation to the Shepherds is omitted and the Pre- 
sentation in the Temple is substituted in the lower right compartment for the Massacre of 
the Innocents and the Flight into Egypt. 

The use of a curving mattress in the scene of the Nativity shows the influence of Byzan- 
tine or Italo-Byzantine models, but this feature is not uncommon in Catalonia; it is also 
found on the frontal from Avia and on an earlier Madonna panel at Vich.”” The Annuncia- 
tion to the Shepherds follows the stereotyped Romanesque formula, but a touch of local 
color is given by the costume of the shepherd who shades his eyes with his hand; the cape 
with the pointed hood drawn over the head, and the hempen sandals (alpargate) are 
identical with those still worn by Spanish shepherds and peasants. 

The arrangement of the Magi in single file and the action of the second king, who points 
toward the miraculous star and turns to speak to his companion, are common on the 
thirteenth century Catalan frontals, and the portrayal of the second king as beardless is 


19. The close relationship between Spanish metal and cién Catalana, in Museum, IV, pp. 37-44; W. L. Hildburgh, 











stucco work can be demonstrated by the silver or copper 
repoussé caskets (cofrecillos, arquetas amatorias) which 
were made in Catalonia during the Gothic period. Many 
of these are of the fourteenth century and examples are 
preserved at Vich, Episcopal Museum; Barcelona, Museum 
of Fine Arts; Gerona, cathedral; London, Victoria and 
Albert Museum; Amsterdam, Museum; Hamburg, Museum; 
and in many churches and private collections in Spain. For 
a discussion of these see José Gudiol, Una antigua produc- 


Some Examples of Catalan Medieval Stamped Sheet-metal- 
work, in The Antiquaries Journal, II, no. 2, 1922, pp. 118- 
124; Max Sauerlandt, Catalonische Minnekdsichen, in 
Der Kunstwanderer, V, 1, pp. 221-224. 

20. Folch i Torres, Catdlogo, no. 21, pp. 70-73. 

21. Vich, Episcopal Museum, no. 3, Catdlogo del museo 
arquelégico-artistico episcopal de “ich, Vich, 1893, pp. 
68-69; photograph by Thomas, no. 353. 











Estella (Navarre), S. Miguel: Romanesque Fic. 1o—Huesca, S. Pedro el Viejo: Romanesque 
Capital 


FIG. 9 
Capital on Fagade (Photo. Mas) 


Ce Es ee es 





Fic. 11—Barcelona, Romulo Bosch Collection: Stucco Altar-Fronial with 
Madonna and Child (Photo. Serra) 
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found again on a thirteenth century frontal at Vich.” The arrangement of the figures in 
the Flight into Egypt on this panel at Vich is also identical with the scene on our frontal, 
where Joseph walks ahead with a gourd and a bundle of clothes attached to a staff carried 
over his shoulder. That this was the current thirteenth century formula in Spain is proved 
by other Spanish monuments, such as a capital on the facade of the church of S. Miguel at 
Estella (Fig. 9), and a capital in the church of S. Pedro el Viejo in Huesca (Fig. 10). 

Further evidence of an attempt on the part of the artist to introduce a certain amount 
of naturalism into his composition is shown by the three-quarters pose of the Madonna in 
the central compartment, whereas in works of the late twelfth and early thirteenth 
centuries at Vich and Solsona the Madonna is seated in a strictly frontal, hieratic position.” 
The introduction of the evangelistic symbols into the central compartment is also somewhat 
arbitrary, since these are usually portrayed only with the Majestas Domini and the 
mandorla of the Virgin is more frequently supported by angels. This misunderstanding of 
original models is a fairly frequent occurrence in Spain and this particular combination 
occurs again on a painted frontal at Vich.™ 

From the point of view of style this work is unlike any other Catalan panel of this period. 
There is a certain superficial resemblance to the Barcelona frontal from Avia, although this 
Plandiura panel is earlier in date. There is also a certain suggestion of similarity to the 
stucco Madonna frontal in the collection of Sr. D. Romulo Bosch at Barcelona (Fig. 11).”° 
The Bosch panel is later in date and only four scenes from the Infancy cycle are shown, but 
the figures in the side compartments have the same large heads with heavy, square jaws. 
Here also the Madonna lies on a curving mattress in the Nativity and the shepherds wear 
cloaks with the pointed hoods drawn on their heads. Moreover, the pattern in gesso relief 
on the band dividing the lateral compartments consists of tangent medallions enclosing 
palmettes, as on the Plandiura panel. 

Although there is no sure indication by which the Plandiura altar-frontal can be 
accurately dated, the style of the work would place it in the second quarter or middle of 
the thirteenth century. It was probably executed not later than the year 1250 and shows 
the Romanesque style in its full maturity. The central Madonna in the Bosch panel, on 
the band, shows unmistakable traces of Gothic influence and is much later in date. It is, 
indeed, unfortunate that the exact provenance of the Plandiura frontal is unknown, since 
it is rich in color and the drawing is of a high quality and its state of preservation is far 
better than that of most Catalan antependia. 


THE SAINT MARTIN ALTAR-FRONTAL FROM CHIA 


A second stucco altar-frontal in the Plandiura collection, which is also in an unusually 
good state of preservation, was found at Chia, Ribera del Run, in the diocese of Lerida 


22. Vich, Episcopal Museum, no. 4; Catdlogo, pp. 75-6; 
photo. Thomas, no. 354. 


25. The panel measures 1.045 m. by 1.05 m, The prove- 
nance is unknown although it is thought that this frontal 





23. Vich, Episcopal Museum, no. 5, photo. Thomas; 
no. 351; Vich, no. 3; Vich, no. 4; Solsona, Episcopal 
Museum, Madonna side panel from Sagars (Cook, The 
Earliest Painted Panels of Catalonia (IV), in The Art 
Bulletin, VIII, 4, fig. 30). 


24. Vich, Episcopal Museum, no. 3. 


came from the diocese of Lerida. Strong evidence in favor 
of this supposition is the use of the trefoil arch in the central 
compartment and the lozenge pattern in stucco relief em- 
ployed in the background; features also found in the St. 
Vincent stucco altar-frontal from Treserra, now in the 
Episcopal Museum at Lerida (Cook, The Stucco Aliar- 
Frontals of Catalonia, in Art Studies, I, fig. 22). 
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(Fig. 12).2* Slender colonnettes divide the panel into three equal divisions, with a central 
compartment depicting St. Martin and four lateral compartments with scenes from the 
life of St. Martin.?’ 

In the central compartment St. Martin (S[AN]C[TU]S MARTIN[US)), clad in bishop’s 
vestments, is seated on a high bolstered throne under a trefoil arch. His right hand is 
raised in benediction and in the left he holds a tall crozier, the head of which terminates in 
a large volute. The dark red hair ends in curls beneath the ears; the beard has a square 
cut and the moustaches curl slightly at the ends. Wide-open eyes with large black pupils 
are shown beneath highly arched eyebrows and a spot of red appears on the slightly sunken 
cheeks. The small mouth turns downward at the corners. The saint has a large plain 
nimbus and wears vestments which are unusually rich in color, including a low miter, 
white alb, orange stole dalmatic, and chasuble. The miter is worn with the points over 
the forehead, and the circulus and top are embroidered with orange ornament. The dark 
orange dalmatic is a faithful reproduction of an Hispano-Moresque textile, the all-over 
pattern consisting of parallel intersecting yellow lines with white rosettes on a blue ground. 
The bottom of the dalmatic and the sleeves are bordered in orange. The dark blue 
chasuble, which falls low in the back, has now turned to a dark green and the pallium is 
embroidered with orange and green lozenges alternating with two small rosettes, in imita- 
tion of jewels on a gold ground. A yellow brocade, embroidered in orange and black, is 
draped over the bolster and reaches to the base of the throne. The feet are encased in long 
pointed sandals. 

The first of the scenes from the life of St. Martin, the Sharing of the Mantle, is shown in 
the upper left compartment. Seated on a black steed the youthful saint (MARTIN US) 
turns in the saddle and cuts the robe with a long green sword held in the right hand. The 
Saviour (I H[ESU]S) stands behind the horse and takes the mantle with both hands. 
Naked except for a light brown loin cloth Christ is portrayed with a pilgrim’s hat and 
script, and a pilgrim’s staff is painted on the bevel of the frame at the left (Fig. 13). He 
has black hair and red beard and His hat is tied under His chin with an orange cord. St. 
Martin’s costume has lost much of its color, but he also wears a hat with a wide brim 
similar in shape to that worn by Christ; he has long curling hair, a short tunic with long 


sleeves, hose, and sandals. The small black horse is equipped with an orange bridle and 
saddle. 


St. Martin is reported to have restored to life at least three dead people, and the scene 
in the lower left compartment undoubtedly portrays the miracle of the catechumen who 
died without baptism and the man who had died from hanging. “And there was one 
renewed in the faith which he had in keeping. And when he went a little out and came 
again, he found him dead without baptism. And then he went into his cell and brought 
the corpse thither, and there kneeled by the corpse, and by his orisons he remised him in 
his life again. And as that same rehearseth oft, that when the sentence was given against 


26. The town of Chia, Ribera del Run, lies in upper unusually good condition. Formerly there were cracks in 
Aragon, on the frontier of Catalonia, about half way the central compartment but these have been repaired. 
between Campé and Benasque. The town is situated near Most of the stucco ornament on the lower frame has been 
Castején de Sos; where there is a posada de S. Martin. El lost, but it is well preserved on the sides and at the top. 
Run is on the Essera river. The colors are unusually fresh and bright, especially in the 


27. The panel measures 0.96 m. by 1.62 m. and is in an right half of the antependium. 
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him, he was put in a dark place, and two angels said to the judge: This is he for whom 
Martin is pledge, and then he commanded that he should be removed unto his body, and 
so was yielded alive to Martin. And also he re-established the life of another that was to be 
hanged.’’* Although the original color is missing, the drawing is well preserved and the 
action is perfectly clear. The saint, wearing a nimbus, long tunic, and mantle, is portrayed 
in the act of restoring life to two people who lie in a four-poster bed. He holds one of the 
recumbent figures by the arm and makes the sign of the cross; two beardless spectators 
point with their right hands toward the saint. An unusual feature of this scene is the 
introduction of the enthroned Virgin and Child. The crowned Virgin wears a nimbus, 
long tunic, and mantle and is seated on a throne with a footstool. She supports the Child 
on her left knee and suckles Him while He holds the Book of the Gospels in the left hand 
and blesses with the right. This small group appears to have no definite relation with the 
scene at the left; its presence here is undoubtedly due to the cult of the Virgin, which was 
widespread in Catalonia during the thirteenth century. 

The mass of St. Martin is shown on the upper right. “And as he sang mass a great light 
of fire descended upon his head, and was seen of many that were there, and therefore he 
is said like and equal to the apostles. And to this miracle addeth Master John Beleth that, 
when he lifted up his hands at the mass, as it is of custom, the sleeves of the alb slid down 
unto his elbows. For his arms were not great ne fleshly, and the sleeves of his coat came 
but to his elbows, so that his arms abode all naked. Then were brought to him by miracle 
sleeves of gold and full of precious stones, of angels which covered his arms convenably.’’” 
On our panel the globe of fire is not shown; the divine power is indicated by the Hand of 
God which issues from yellow and green clouds at the moment when the saint (MARTIN 
US) raises the host above the altar. Moreover, St. Martin is not clad in a miserable tunic, 
but wears the usual vestments of a bishop, with orange miter, alb, stole, richly embroidered 
dalmatic, and dark green chasuble. Two beardless acolytes or disciples, one of whom holds 
a candle, assist at the service. They are represented with black hair and tonsure and wear 
long yellow robes which are embroidered at the neck and sleeves with an orange band. 
The altar is covered with a rich Hispano-Moresque brocade, similar in color and design to 
St. Martin’s dalmatic. Over this lies a yellow cloth with an orange border and two long 


maniples. A chalice stands on the altar and a cross and bishop’s crozier are placed at 
the back. 


The final colloquy of the saint with the devil is represented in the lower right compart- 
ment. ‘And as he lay towards his brethren, he prayed that they would remove a little 
his body, and he said: Brethren, let me behold more the heaven than the earth, so that the 
spirit may address him to our Lord. And this saying he saw the devil that was there, and 
S. Martin said to him: Wherefore standest thou here, thou cruel beast? Thou shalt find 
in me nothing sinful ne mortal, the bosom of Abraham shall receive me. And with this 
word he rendered and gave up unto our Lord his spirit. . .’*° The saint lies in bed, 
covered with a richly embroidered red and orange blanket, and extends his right hand in 
speech toward the devil, who is shown at the foot of the bed. The demon is a strange 
hybrid of human and animal forms: the legs terminate in oxen hoofs; human arms are 


28. Voragine, The Golden Legend, as Englished by 29. Ibid., p. 152. 
William Caxton, ed. Dent, London, 1900, VI, p. 145. 30. Ibid., p. 154. 
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attached to the black, hairy body; and the animal head, with large red eyes and open mouth, 
is surmounted by two long horns. In his left hand he holds a long green serpent and his right 
arm is raised in speech. Two ecclesiastics are included in the scene: one of them, a beardless 
youth with black hair and tonsure, is clad in a yellow tunic; the other wears a monk’s robe 
with the cowl-drawn over the head. A censer hangs from the ceiling and directly above 
St. Martin’s head appears a circular object which may possibly represent the “ globe of fire” 
which was seen during the celebration of the mass. 


The wide horizontal band which divides the upper and lower registers was originally 
embellished with a series of palmettes enclosed within interlacing medallions. The color 
is now missing but the underdrawing indicates that the foliate motif may have been some- 
what similar to that found on the frame of the Old and New Testament panel from Sagars 
in the Episcopal Museum at Solsona,” or to the stucco pattern on the Madonna panel in 
the Plandiura collection (Fig. 8). A rosette was undoubtedly painted in the spandrels 
above the trefoil arch, but this space is now entirely devoid of color. 


The design in the background, a fleur-de-lis pattern enclosed by diagonal lines composed 
of dots, is identical with that found on the preceding panel (Fig. 8). The frame is narrower 
but is also decorated with a series of medallions enclosing a lion passant in raised gesso, 
alternating with sunk medallions. An unusual feature is the presence of small escutcheons, 
painted in the upper medallions on either side of the frame (Fig. 13). These are now so 
obliterated that identification is impossible, but their use shows that this panel must have 
been made to the order of a bishop or a member of a noble: family. 


The signature of the artist, IOH (ANNE) S PINTOR ME FECIT, which appears in 
white letters on the bevel of the lower frame, is the earliest signature preserved in the 
history of Catalan panel painting. It shows that the artist took an artistic pride in his 
profession and that he no longer regarded himself as a mere craftsman. 


Iconographically this panel presents several new features in the St. Martin cycle. In 
the miracle scene the catechumen and the hanged man are portrayed realistically on the 
death bed, whereas in the earlier St. Martin panel at Vich the catechumen stands erect 
with eyes closed.” A distinct innovation, as already noted, is the introduction of the 
Madonna and Child in this scene. The death of the saint and his final argument with the 
devil are also portrayed with vivid realism. The scene does not appear elsewhere on the 
Catalan antependia and is one of the earliest and finest representations of this subject. 
The Mass of St. Martin is a much more common theme, but this version is one of the 
earliest in mediaeval Catalan painting. 


No cycle of St. Martin would be complete without the Sharing of the Mantle. In the 
early versions the Spanish artist almost invariably depicted the poor man as a naked or 
half-clad beggar, as shown by such representative examples as the St. Martin panel at 
Vich,® a relief in the cloister of S. Martin de Canigou (Fig. 14), a relief in the church of 
S. Martin de la Val d’Onsera at S. Eulalia la Mayor (Fig. 15), and a voussoir on the portal 
of the church of S. Miguel at Estella (Fig. 16). In the later fourteenth and fifteenth 


31. The Art Bulletin, VIII, 4, fig. 20. Earliest Painted Panels of Catalonia (I), in The Art Bulletin 


32. Shown in the lower left compartment (Cook, The V, 4, fig. 1). 
33. Loc. cit. 











Fic. 13—Barcelona, Plandiura Collection: Detail of St. Martin Altar-Frontal from Chia 
(Photo. Serra) 





Fic. 14—St. Martin du Canigou, Fic. 15—S. Eulalia La Mayor (Huesca), 
Monastery: Relief in Cloister Sanctuary of S. Martin de la Val d’Onsera: 
Wooden Relief (Photo. Mas) 





Fic. 16—Estella (Navarre), S. Miguel: Fic. 17—Estella (Navarre), Palace of the Dukes of 
Voussoir of Portal (Photo. Mas) Granada: Capital on Facade (Photo. Mas) 
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century versions the beggar is often portrayed in a more realistic manner as a limping or 
diseased cripple, as on a painted panel in the Valencia Museum.* The version on our 
panel, where Christ Himself is depicted as a pilgrim, is an unusually early example of a 
type which becomes more common in the followjpg centuries, as illustrated by a Gothic 
manuscript at S. Julian de Banzo (Fig. 18), where the beggar is represented with a crossed 
nimbus. This early Spanish representation of the Sgviour is undoubtedly due to the cult 
of St. James and the influence of the pilgrimage routes to Compostela. 


The small head and highly arched neck of St. Martin’s steed would indicate an Arabic 
breed, and the artist has undoubtedly intended to represent a jennet (geneie), or light 
courser, the type of mount widely employed by Moorish and Castilian cavalry during the 
period of the Reconquest. This type of horse appears on other Spanish monuments at this 
period; a typical example is on a Gothic capital on the exterior of the palace of the dukes 
of Granada at Estella, Navarre (Fig. 17),*° where there is the same long neck and small 
head. 

Of the three cavalier saints, St. James, St. George, and St. Martin, the holy bishop of 
Tours was the most common in Eastern Spain during the early Middle Ages. The name of 
St. Martin was given to exposed places of Old Catalonia, and the name appears often in 
eleventh century documents. In the region of the Pyrenees countless churches, chapels, 
and altars were erected in his honor; noble families also adopted the name; and the sword 
of St. Martin was one of the most prized possessions of the kings of Aragon.*® 


A comparison of this panel from Chia with the St. Vincent stucco altar-frontal from 
Treserra, now in the Episcopal Museum at Lerida,*” reveals a definite community of 
school, as shown by the composition, technique, and ornament. In both works the saint is 
enthroned in the central compartment under a trefoil arch supported by the same type of 
slender colonnettes with identical capitals and bases. The technical processes are also the 
same; after the figures were first sketched on the primed panel with a sharp instrument 
they were surrounded by a heavy enclosing outline; diagonal intersecting dotted lines were 
used to form a diaper pattern on the gesso backgrounds. In both works, moreover, a wide 
horizontal band divides the upper and lower registers of the lateral compartments, and 
medallions with lions passant are employed on the frames. 


This similarity, however, does not apply to the figure and drapery style. Whereas the 
artist of the Treserra panel was strongly influenced by Byzantine models,** the painter 
Iohannes adhered more closely to the native traditions of Catalonia. The bearded St. 
Martin in the central compartment, with the hollow cheeks, small mouth, and upturned 
moustaches, as well as the bullet-shaped heads of the attendants in the lateral compart- 
ments, might have been copied from a contemporary Catalan manuscript. 

As to the personality of the painter Iohannes nothing is known beyond the signature on 
the panel. That he was a local artist who was thoroughly familiar with the medium of 
stucco is shown by the skilful handling of the gesso background and stamped medallions. 


34. Reproduced in The Art Bulletin, V, 1, fig. 11. Catalana espasa, in Buttleti del centre excursionista de 
35. This interesting capital is signed and the inscription Catalufiya, XVIII, no. 156, 1908, pp. 15-22. 
on the abacus reads: MARTINVS ME FECIT. ROLLAN 37. Illustrated in my article, The Stucco Aliar-Frontals 
DE LOGR(ONO). of Catalonia, in Art Studies, II, fig. 22. 


36. Francesch Carreras y Candi, Sant Marit y la sua 38. Ibid., pp. 61-62. 
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Although the town of Chia is now in the province of Upper Aragon, it belongs to the diocese 
of Lerida and we have already noted® that the use of stucco was peculiar to the province of 
/ Lerida, where Moslem traditions were continued by Mudéjar workmen long after the 
incorporation of this province into the realms of Aragon. 

That the artist Johannes may have been a native of the town of Roda, also in the diocese 
of Lerida and not far from Chia, is suggested by the Hispano-Moresque dalmatic which 
St. Martin wears in the central compartment and again in the Celebration of the Mass. 
The all-over pattern of medallions is almost identical with the design found on the 
dalmatic of St. Valerian, now in the Plandiura collection (Fig. 19). This Hispano-Moresque 
dalmatic, which formerly belonged to the cathedral of Roda and was long guarded in the 
treasure of the cathedral of Lerida, is made from a thirteenth century Moslem fabric from 
Granada and shows Arabic script and trefoil arches embroidered on a silk background.*° 

That this altar-frontal cannot be dated earlier than the second half of the thirteenth 
century is indicated by numerous details, such as the miter with the points over the fore- 
head, the pilgrim’s hats worn in the Sharing of the Mantle, and the form of the monk’s 
hood in the death scene. Further evidences of Gothic influence are shown by the slender 
colonnettes with tall Gothic capitals and bases, the fully developed spiral volute of the 
crozier held by the saint in the central compartment, and the Virgin with the Child at her 
breast in the lower left compartment. The paleography is of little assistance in dating 
this work, but perhaps the strongest argument for placing the frontal after the year 1250 
is the fact that the enthroned St. Martin is portrayed in the central compartment, whereas 


in earlier antependia this place of honor is reserved solely for the Majestas Domini or the 
Madonna and Child. 


THE SAINT PETER STUCCO ALTAR-FRONTAL FROM BOHI 


A third stucco antependium (Fig. 20), found in the church of S. Juan, at Bohf," is 
dedicated to the apostle St. Peter. Slender colonnettes divide the panel into a wide central 


compartment containing the enthroned St. Peter, and four side compartments with scenes 
from his life. 


39. Ibid., pp. 68 fi. 
40. This dalmatic belongs to a set of vestments acquired 


Moorish provinces of Lerida and Valencia, where enormous 
quantities of silk fabrics fell into the hands of the Chris- 








in 1922 by Sr. Plandiura. According to tradition they were 
worn by St. Valerian, bishop of Saragossa, and they are 
also associated with the name of St. Vincent. It is possible 
that the vestments formerly covered relics of these two 
saints and were an object of devotion. The set consists 
of a pluvial cape (terno), and two dalmatics, both cut from 
the same piece of cloth, stole, maniples, and a fragment of 
the chasuble. The silk textile is woven with gold and the 
dominant colors are orange and green. An inscription on 
the cape reads: Versicolor vesti et neto filo acapita non 
adfert felicitatem; sed striatur pannas vesti fulcimentum et 
gratiam pluriman. It is generally believed that the cape 
and dalmatics were made from fabrics of Granada, possibly 
a civil garment. The sleeves of the dalmatic are of Italian 
silk, different from the tunic. According to a document in 
the archives of the cathedral of Lerida the cape was re- 
paired in the year 1499, during the reign of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. Moslem textiles were frequently converted into 
ecclesiastical vestments during the thirteenth century in 
Catalonia, and this was directly due to the conquest of the 


tians. For further discussion of this subject see my article, 
op. cit., pp. 71-72. 

41. Bohf is the most important town in the valley of 
Bohi in the Pyrenees. The church of S. Juan contained 
important mural decorations which have now been trans- 
ferred to the Museum of Fine Arts at Barcelona (Pintures 
Murals Catalanes, fasc. II, pp. 32-34, pl. XV; Folch i 
Torres, op. cit., pp. 68-70, 110-113, figs. 70, 142-49). 

42. The panel measures 1.58 m. by 0.90 m. When I 
first studied this work in 1924, immediately after it had 
reached Barcelona, most of the original color was missing, 
especially in the lateral compartments. However, as in 
the case of so many works in this medium, the under- 
drawing on the gesso background was almost intact. 
Some of the original color was preserved in the central 
compartment. With this as a guide the work was subjected 
to a complete restoration, and it is now possible to follow 
the action of the scenes. It is only in the lower right corner 
that the panel has suffered irreparable damage. 
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The figure of St. Peter in the central compartment shows many resemblances to the 
enthroned St. Martin in the panel from Chia (Fig. 12). He is seated in a strictly frontal 
position on the same type of throne, with an orange brocade draped over the green bolster, 
and his feet resting on a green footstool. He also is portrayed as a bishop with large 
nimbus and wearing a low orange miter with the points over the forehead, a white alb, 
orange dalmatic covered with yellow stars, light blue chasuble, red maniple, embroidered 
sandals, and white gloves. The double keys hang from his right hand raised in benediction, 
and the crozier in the left is identical in form with that held by St. Martin. Perhaps the 
most striking resemblance between this and the preceding panel is in the architecture. 
There is the same type of trefoil arch with a wide span, supported by the same slender colon- 
nettes with identical capitals and bases. In the St. Martin frontal, the architectural 
members are not distinguished by color, whereas here they are painted orange, and a 
black rosette is painted in the orange spandrels of the arch. The patterns in the stucco 
backgrounds are identical. 

The four episodes from the life of St. Peter, shown in the lateral compartments, are not 
arranged in the usual chronological sequence. The story begins at the upper right, where 
St. Peter refuses the offer of Simon, the enchanter, who “said: I am the Word of God, I 
am the Holy Ghost, I am Almighty, I am all there is of God. He made serpents of brass 
to move, and made the images of iron and of stone to laugh, and dogs to sing, and as S. Dinus 
saith, he would dispute with S. Peter and show, at a day assigned, that he was God... . 
Then said Simon: It is not as thou sayest, but I shall show to thee the power of my dignity, 
that anon thou shalt adore me; I am first truth, and may flee by the air; I can make new 
trees and turn stones into bread; endure in the fire without hurting; and all that I will I 
may do. S. Peter disputed against these, and disclosed all his malefices. Then Simon 
Magus, seeing that he might not resist Peter, cast all his books into the sea, lest S. Peter 
should prove him a magician, by his books, and went to Rome where he was had and 
reputed as a god. And when Peter knew that, he followed and came to Rome.’ 

‘‘Simon Magus was so much beloved of Nero that he weened that he had been the keeper 
of his life, of his health, and of all the city. On a day, as Leo the pope saith, as he stood 
before Nero, suddenly his visage changed, now old and now young, which when Nero saw, 
he supposed that he had been the son of God. . . . Sometime also, when he was with Nero 
secretly within his conclave, the devil in his likeness spake without to the people. Then 
the Romans had him in such worship that they made to him an image, and wrote above, 
this title: To Simon the holy God.’ In the scene on our panel Simon stands before a 
portico and argues, with a book in his left hand. He is bearded and wears a small circular 
cap, short tunic, and mantle. St. Peter, shown with nimbus and tonsure, is clad in long 
robes aad raises his right hand in speech. St. Paul, portrayed with a long black beard and 
nimbus, stands on the right; his presence here shows that the scene takes place in Rome. 

The death of the magician Simon is shown in the lower compartment on the right, 
“And after, at the end of the year, Simon returned and was received again into the amity 
of Nero. And then, as Leo saith, this Simon Magus assembled the people and showed to 
them how he had been angered of the Galileans, and therefore he said that he would leave 


43. Voragine, ed. cit., IV, p. 15-16. 44. Ibid., pp. 16-17. 
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the city which he was wont to defend and keep, and set a day in which he would ascend 
into heaven, for he deigned no more to dwell in the earth. Then on the day he had estab- 
lished, like as he had said, he went up to an high tower, which was on the capitol, and there 
being crowned with laurel, threw himself out from place to place, and began to fly in the 
air. Then said S. Paul to S. Peter: It appertaineth to me to pray, and to thee for to com- 
mand. Then said Nero: This man is very God, and ye be two traitors. Then said S. Peter 
to St. Paul: Paul, brother, lift up thine head and see how Simon flyeth. Then S. Paul said 
to S. Peter when he saw him fly so high: Peter, why tarriest thou? perform that thou hast 
begun, God now calleth us. Then said Peter: I charge and conjure you angels of Sathanas, 
which bear him in the air, by the name of our Lord Jesu Christ, that ye bear ne sustain him 
no more, but let him fall to the earth. And anon they let him fall to the ground and brake 
his neck and head, and he died there forthwith.” 


Although the lower half of this scene is lost the action is perfectly clear. Simon is shown 
in the act of falling head foremost at the foot of a group of tall towers. Most of the figure has 
been destroyed and only the feet, the lower edges of the tunic and the pair of broken wings 
are now visible. Above Simon the small devils fly away. At the left, the kneeling apostles 
raise their hands in prayer and gaze heavenward toward the Dextera Domini which issues 
from a cloud. 


“‘ And when Nero heard say that Simon was dead, and that he had lost such a man, he 
was sorrowful, and said to the apostles: Ye have done this in spite of me, and therefore I 
shall destroy you by right evil example.’”** In the upper left compartment Peter and Paul 
are accursed by the emperor, Nero, who is seated on a tall throne, with a long beard and 
jeweled crown. He is clad in a tunic, mantle, hose, and sandals, and he raises his right hand 
in speech. The two saints are shown with nimbi and long robes, and St. Peter extends his 
right hand in speech. A guard clad in a short tunic, and armed with a sword, holds St. Paul 
by the arm. 

The delivery of St. Peter by an angel is portrayed in the lower left compartment: “he 
was put in prison by Herod, but by the angel of our Lord he was delivered.’”*” The head 
of the mitered apostle (PETRUS) is shown at the circular window of a fortified tower and 
he gazes at the bust figure of an angel outside. The tower is guarded by two soldiers armed 
with shield and sword who are clad in suits of chain mail. 


The stucco background of this altar-frontal, as already noted, is identical with that found 
on the Madonna altar-frontal (Fig. 8) and the panel from Chia (Fig. 12), and consists of 
an all-over fleur-de-lis pattern, enclosed by diagonal, intersecting lines composed of dots. 
Originally the narrow frame may have been embellished with lions passant enclosed within 
medallions, as in the St. Martin panel, but all traces are now lost. It is certain that the 
ornament in the horizontal band which divides the upper and lower registers in the side 
compartments was not in stucco relief, but was painted, but there is no indication that this 
was more than a simple rope pattern on an orange background. 

In spite of such close resemblances with the St. Martin panel from Chia, as shown by the 
fleur-de-lis ornament in the stucco background and the use of identical architectural 
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motives, the figure and drapery style show clearly that this panel is later in date. The 
figures in the side compartments are slenderer and taller and the long heads with hollow 
cheeks are of more fully developed style. The long sweeping robes worn by the two 
apostles, and the figure of Nero in the left compartment might have been modeled after a 
French Gothic manuscript, and could hardly have been executed earlier than the late 
thirteenth century. 


THE POPE SAINT CLEMENT STUCCO ALTAR-FRONTAL FROM TAHULL 


The last stucco altar-frontal in the Plandiura collection was found in the church of S. 
Maria at Tahull, in the Ribagorza,* and illustrates scenes from the life of Pope St. Clement 
(Fig. 21). In composition this differs radically from those panels already studied, since the 
usual devotional figure of the saint in the central compartment is missing and the scenes 
from his life are portrayed in two superimposed registers.” 

The scenes from the life of St. Clement, the successor of St. Peter in the Holy See at 
Rome, begin at the upper right. Clad in bishop’s robes the saint is seated in a curule chair 
near a high building, and holds a crozier in the left hand. Before him kneels Theodora, the 
wife of Sisinnius, who supplicates the bishop’s aid, either for protection or to restore the 
sight and hearing of her irate husband. She is represented with a violet nimbus and a 
red mantle is drawn over her head. The three soldiers, one of whom is armed with a 
sword, are possibly the guards sent by Theodora’s husband to seize the bishop. “And 
when he had sacred a damoisel with a veil which was a virgin, and niece of Domitian the 
emperor, and had converted to the faith Theodora, wife of Sisinnius, friend of the emperor, 
and she had promised to be in purpose of chastity, Sisinnius had doubt of his wife, and 
entered after her into the church privily for to know what she used to do there; and when 
S. Clement had said the orison and the people had answered, Amen, Sisinnius was made 
deaf and blind and he said to his servants: Bring me hence and lead me out, and they led 
him round about the church and could not come to the doors ne gates. . . . And Theodora 
went unto S. Clement and told to him what was happened, and then this holy man came 
to him and found his eyes open, but he saw ne heard nothing. Then S. Clement prayed for 
him, and anon he received his sight and his hearing, and when he saw Clement standing 
by his wife; . . . Then Clement said to Sisinnius: Because thou worshippest stones for 
gods and trees, therefore hast thou deserved to draw stones and trees. And he which 
supposed him to be bound verily, said: I shall do slay thee. And then Clement departed, 
and he prayed Theodora that she should not cease to pray till that our Lord had visited 
her husband.” 

The Miracle of the fountain, performed by St. Clement when he had been banished with 
other Christians to an island, is shown at the right. ‘“ And when he understood of them they 
fetched water six miles thence, and bare it upon their shoulders, he said to them: Let us 








48. For a discussion of Tahull see n. 9. The mural 
paintings formerly in S. Maria de Tahull have been 
transferred to the Museum of Fine Arts at Barcelona 
(Pintures murals Catalanes, fasc. III, pp. 30-32, pls. XIII, 
XIV; Folch i Torres, op. cit., pp. 127-33). 

49. The panel measures 1.69 m. by 0.94 m. It has 
suffered much and was in a very poor condition when 


brought to Barcelona. An idea of the extent of mutilation 
can be obtained by the photograph made in 1908 at 
Tahull by Mas, photo. no. 1335 C. Almost half the panel 
had been destroyed, but it has now been completely 
restored. Fortunately, enough of each scene remained to 
enable the restorer to reconstruct the action of the scenes. 
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all pray unto our Lord, that he open to us, his confessors in this place here, the veins of a 
fountain or of a well, and that he that smote the stone in desert of Sinai and water flowed 
abundantly, he give to us running water so that we may be enjoyed of his benefits. And 
when he had made his prayer, he looked here and there, and saw a lamb standing which 
lifted up his right foot and showed a place to the bishop, and he understanding that it was 
our Lord Jesu Christ, whom he only saw, went to the place and said: In the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, smite in this place. And when he saw that 
no man would smite in the place where the lamb stood, he took a little pickaxe, and smote 
one stroke lightly in the place under the foot of the lamb, and anon a well or a fountain up 
and grew into a great flood.’”’®' The bishop stands before a tall rock or mountain and makes 
the sign of benediction before a small semicircular fissure in the rock inscribed FONS, 
above which stands the Lamb of God. The saint is represented with a dark green nimbus 
and tonsure, orange-red tunic, green mantle, and black sandals. Directly behind him a 
bearded figure, clad in a short red tunic and brown mantle, raises his left hand in speech 
and turns toward a group of three beardless figures. One of the figures wears a dark green 
tunic underneath a red mantle, which is drawn over his head, and holds a book in the left 
hand. Above this scene are traces of an inscription on the bevel of the frame, but this is 
now illegible. 

The arrest of the bishop is portrayed in the lower register at the left. “‘ And three years 
after, Trajan the emperor, understanding this which was the year of our Lord one hundred 
and six, sent thither a duke, and when this duke saw that all they would gladly die for 
God’s love he left the multitude and took only Clement.” ©? The bearded figure of the duke, 
now much damaged, is shown with crown and scepter and is seated on a high throne before 
a palace with a red fagade. A guard, clad in a short tunic and armed with a sword, holds the 
bishop by the shoulder. The bishop is represented with nimbus and tonsure, long red 
tunic, and dark green mantle. In his left hand he holds a book and his right hand is raised 
in speech. The letters of an inscription, shown directly above the bishop’s head, are now 
illegible. 

The martyrdom by drowning is portrayed at the right. “And [the duke] bound an 
anchor round his neck and threw him into the sea and said: Now they may not worship 
him for a god. And all that great multitude of the people went to the rivage of the sea and 
beheld the cruelty of the tyrant. And then Cornelius and Phoebus, disciples of S. Clement, 
commanded to all the others to pray to our Lord that he would show to them the body of 
his martyr; and anon the sea departed three miles away far, so that all they might go dry 
foot thither, and there they found a habitacle in a temple of marble which God had made 
and ordained, and found the body of S. Clement laid in an ark or a chest, and the anchor 
thereby, and it was showed to his disciples that they should not take away the body from 
thence.’ Two sailors, seated in a boat and wearing dark brown and violet tunics, lower 
the body of the martyr into the sea with a rope. Large fish swim about the corpse, which is 
weighted down with an anchor attached to the neck. The saint is shown with nimbus and 
tonsure and clothed in a long tunic; the legs and arms are bound and the eyes are closed. 


The remaining section of this scene has been so badly damaged that the action is no longer 
perfectly clear. A shallow cave is depicted in the background and within the cave a bust 
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figure with closed eyes lies on a pillow at the foot of an altar. Since the figure is not por- 
trayed with the usual nimbus and tonsure of St. Clement this undoubtedly represents the 
child who slept for a year before St. Clement’s tomb. The beardless, barefoot youth, clad 
in a short green tunic and no mantle, shown on the extreme right of the composition, is 
undoubtedly the same child, and the mutilated figure clothed in a long green tunic is the 
mother who finds her child unharmed and embraces him. “Every year, in the time of his 
passion, the sea departed by seven days during, four miles far, which gave dry way to them 
that came thither. In one of the solemnities there was a woman went thither with a little 
child, and when the solemnity of the feast was accomplished, the child slept, and the noise 
and sound of the water was heard which came and approached fast, and the woman was 
abashed and forgat her child and fled unto the rivage with great multitude of people, and 
afterwards she remembered her son and began strongly to cry and weep, and ran hither 
and thither braying by the rivage for to know if by adventure the body of her son might 
be cast up on the rivage; and when she saw no succor ne no hope, she returned home, and 
was all that year in weeping and in heaviness.” 


‘ And the year following, when the sea departed and the way open, she ran tofore all the 
others and came to the place for to know if by adventure she might have any knowledge or 
find anything of her son, and when she kneeled down tofore the tomb of S. Clement and 
had made her prayers, she arose and saw her son in the place where she had left him 
sleeping. Then she supposed he had been dead and went near for to have taken the body 
as it had been without life, but when she saw him sleeping, she awoke him and took him 
in her arms tofore all the people all whole and safe, and enquired of him where he had been 
all that year. And he said that he wist not, but that he had slept there but one night 
sweetly.” - 

For the stucco background the artist has again employed the fleur-de-lis pattern noted 
in the preceding panels. The frame is also embellished with ornament in stucco relief, 
consisting of a series of medallions enclosing lions passant and alternating with a geometric 
pattern of lozenges surrounded by Arabic split leaves and roundels. In general character 
this design is similar to that employed on the frame of the Madonna frontal (Fig. 8), 
although it is more degenerated in form. 


The iconography of this panel is perhaps its most interesting feature. The life of this 
early Christian martyr is seldom portrayed in Catalan art, although it appears again on a 
damaged altar-frontal from Estet, now in the Plandiura collection, where the miracle of 
the spring and the martydom by drowning are again shown. 


The figure and drapery style of the Tahull frontal show little in common with the; 
preceding stucco frontals. The work appears to be more provincial in character and by a 
less skilled artist. Although some of the heads show the influence of earlier models, most of 
the figures and the costumes betray the impress of the fully developed Gothic style. The 
bearded tyrant in the lower register at the left is reminiscent of figures in a thirteenth 
century Madonna frontal at Vich,®® and recalls the tyrant Decius in the St. Lawrence 
fragment in the Museum of Fine Arts at Barcelona.’ The figure of St. Clement, on the 


54. I am indebted for this interpretation to Miss Doris 56. Vich, Episcopal Museum, no. 7: Catalogue, pp. 71f. 
Miller of New York University. 57- Illustrated in my article, The Earliest Panels of 
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other hand, shows an affinity with some of the fourteenth century side panels at Vich, with 
standing figures of St. Peter and St. Paul. This mature treatment of the figure and the 
drapery style, together with the degenerate Romanesque ornament on the frame and the 
omission of the central compartment, are indicative of a fairly late date and would place 
this work toward the end of the thirteenth century or early in the fourteenth. 


The arrangement, which shows the scenes from the life of the saint in two horizontal 
registers, without a central compartment, marks a distinct change in composition from the 
three stucco panels already studied. During the twelfth century the figure of the Majestas 
Domini was invariably portrayed in the central compartment, and the scenes from the life 
of the saint were shown in the side compartments. Toward the end of the twelfth and 
during the thirteenth century the cult of the Virgin brought about the substitution in the 
central compartment of the Madonna, who, portrayed as Queen of Heaven, was seated on 
a throne with crown and scepter, holding the Child (Fig. 8). From the middle of the 
thirteenth century the interest in individual saints showed itself by the substitution in the 
central compartment of the enthroned saint, who is depicted with all the regalia of his office 
(Figs. 12, 20). 

The increasing interest in the story itself finally led to the omission of any devotional 
figure and to an exclusive emphasis upon the life and martyrdom of the saint, as in this 
St. Clement panel from Tahull. This change in composition came gradually, and in some 
instances later artists harked back to earlier models, and Catalan altar-frontals are found in 
which the Majestas Domini is still portrayed in a central compartment as late as the 
thirteenth century. However, such instances become less common with the lapse of time, 
and it can be safely said that this change in composition is one of the most noticeable 
changes from the Romanesque to the Gothic style. 
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A Pedantic Dialogue’ 
By A. PHILIP McMAHON 
Characters: Protagoras, a Friend, Socrates. 


Have you just arrived, or have you been a long time in these islands?* 

I have just come, and I have been looking about, but so far I have not seen Socrates.’ 
At first it is indeed hard to recognize friendly shades. But we are well met, for I 
knew Socrates while we still walked on earth. I was famous among the Greeks, 
yet I was the least envious of men,‘ and I admired him more than all with whom 
I was in the habit of conversing. As an older to a younger man, I said to him that 
I should not be surprised if he, also, were to rank high among the sophists.° I am 
Protagoras.® 

Happy I am to meet you. While we are waiting to see whether Socrates may not 
pass this way, there are some things about which surely you can enlighten me. Or 
are you unaware of what happens among men today? 

Now I perceive that you are truly a new arrival. For while the shades wander 
about in this place, they gradually remember’ all that they have read, or heard, 
or said.* But you as a newcomer can doubtless give us interesting reports. Do 
my doctrines still prevail? Do the younger men continue to gather about my 
successors? 

It is precisely about such matters that I would question you. Plato made the name 
of sophist so unpopular’ that few if any now admit that title.” But if you find your 
own principles among those that are being taught, you can answer both your 
own questions and mine. 

I agree with you. 


With Socrates I would inquire, can any one possess a scientific knowledge of a thing 
of which he cannot apprehend the truth?" 


I should reply, with Theaetetus, how can he? 


But if any one should say that science and perception are the same,’* what would 
you say?* 


But is it now thought to be the case that science and perception are the same? 


Since 1876, I am told, it has been fancied that an inductive science of beauty might 
be reached through controlled experiments.” 


So the science of beauty has been attained in that way?" 
A recent writer says the resulting generalizations have been not only dubious but 
trivial.’® 
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Does he then accept the suggestion of Parmenides that the beautiful itself, which 
really exists, and the good itself are unknown to us?”” 

Of the science of beauty he says that its old rationalistic methodology is no longer 
able to function in a world pervaded by philosophies of relativism and evolution, 
and there is none to take its place.’® 

That is surprising, for I understood that the present age favors naturalistic 
explanations. 

As a matter of fact, the author later says that the rapid success of experimental 
psychology in adapting scientific method to a study of complex and variable 
phenomena, once considered hopelessly beyond the reach of science, has encouraged 
the belief that not even the most subtle phenomena of art and emotional life can 
remain forever mysterious.” 

What does he therefore conclude with regard to the possibility of a scientific 
method and a science of beauty? 

He says that the consensus of present opinion would probably be that scientific 
observation in aesthetics is impossible.” 

What is his book called? 

Scientific Method in Aesthetics.™ 

But in the light of what you have just said, how can the book claim to be scientific? 
It appears that although scientific observation is impossible, yet if the results of the 
impossible are applied, aesthetics becomes scientific. 

Where is that remarkable supposition to be found? 

In an introduction to the book, it is said of the scientist that he goes directly to art 
and the experience of art for his data. Aesthetics, so far as he is able to contribute 
to it, is to be applied aesthetics.” 


Perhaps this science of beauty is the result of a new logical analysis or even a form 
of intuitionalism? 

Hardly so by intention, for the book also states that it is to be based on experi- 
mentation with art; not on speculation, or history, or even personal emotion.” 


Does the author seem to agree with Parmenides that the science which is among 
us would be the science of the truth which is?™ 


Lovers of wisdom whom he follows have used similar words** though I doubt that 
Socrates and Parmenides meant the same thing. 


What leads you to think that? 


The lovers of wisdom to whom I refer often speak of an instrumental theory of 
knowledge.** Yet they say of immortality that it is less the love of life than the fear 
of death.”” In that case, Socrates was merely foolish not to avoid death,”* or at 
least abandon the study which led to his death.” 

Such a course would have been more prudent. By yielding to the science of the 
truth which existed in force*®° among the Athenians,” Socrates would have admitted 
the actual and let the unattainable go, thus showing that man is at any rate the 
measure of his own safety.™ 
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But Socrates, while acknowledging that beauty in itself is unattainable, accepted 
probable opinion as a necessary substitute.*® And when contrary opinions seemed 
equally probable,** he persisted in his determination to pursue the problem further.*” 


Does the instrumental school, however, interpret my doctrine* properly by giving 
up the pursuit of the abstract in favor of those things which are not only within 
the measure of man but essential to his welfare?* 


As they have lost faith in abstract knowledge, followers of that school cultivate 
keenness and comprehensiveness of perception all the more.” 


For example? 


It is said that the only way to develop flexible and sensitive powers of perception is 
to keep subjecting oneself to a great variety of unfamiliar forms; to make plasticity 
and open-mindedness themselves habitual.” 

In view of this revival of my doctrines, to continue the efforts of Socrates might 
merit the reprimand of Callicles, the friend of Gorgias.“ He said that it is no dis- 
grace for the young to study philosophy, but when a man has reached an advanced 
age and still continues to study philosophy, the thing becomes ridiculous.“ 


I judge the value of his remark by the fact that it was addressed to Socrates, and 
was the angry conclusion of a debate in which Callicles had not appeared at his 
best. 

When Socrates and Hippias had been examining into the nature of the good and 
the beautiful, Hippias also exclaimed that Socrates ought to renounce these petty 
arguments, that he might not, by busying himself, as he then did, with mere 
talk and nonsense, look like a fool.*® Since speculations such as those of Socrates 
have been wisely abandoned by those who follow me, what is the aim of applied 
aesthetics? 


Science aims at the control of nature, including human nature. Control through 
applied aesthetics can aim at freeing the courses of intuitive impulse to seek its own 
paths of adventure and growth, by harmonizing unwanted conflicts, and dissolving 
the routines of mechanical habit.*® 


That indeed recalls the profession of Gorgias, as reported by Meno. He asserted 
that a man’s virtue consists in his being competent to manage the affairs of his 
city, and to manage them so as to benefit his friends and harm his enemies, and to 
take care to avoid suffering harm himself.“ 


Is this thought not consistent with your own view that man is the measure of all 
things? ** 

I should consider it so.” 

Is not the naturalistic explanation of all things likewise congenial to your doctrine? 


My followers, Dionysodorus and Euthydemus, had a discussion with Socrates in 
which that point is established. As they proved, it is not possible to assert things 
which are false. Socrates concluded therefore that if it is neither possible to speak 
falsely, nor to entertain a false opinion, nor to be ignorant, neither is it possible 
for any one to err, when he does anything, because the doer cannot err in what 
he does.” 
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That view is not really inconsistent with the corridor theory™ of truth entertained 
by the instrumental school. At the same time, if it is not possible to assert things 
which are false, nor to err, then it is not possible to create an ugly thing, nor to 
judge anything as otherwise than beautiful.®* 


I fancy that the writer to whom you referred must have something to say not 
unlike what Dionysodorus and Euthydemus said. 


He has. Hespeaks of the revision of value standards. He says™ that the result will 
be no single definition of “beauty” or standard of aesthetic value.® Aesthetics 
inherits from Platonism an exaggerated respect for the importance of this and 
similar very broad and “fundamental” words.** It is dissatisfied with any standard 
which is not couched as a brief absolute definition of beauty or goodness, for all 
persons at all times.*’ No such standard can ever be worked in practice, or in 
theory based on modern science.** Aesthetics must abandon this ancient craving 
for a monistic solution if it is to function in a world increasingly conscious of the 
plurality and relativity of things.*® Such are his words, and they are not unlike 
those of your earlier followers. 


Such a view seems but a more elaborate expression of my own thought. Indeed, 
there was something quite similar in those books which the Athenians burned. 
Instead of remaining in their city, however, I escaped from them, as I did not see 
why I should anticipate the fate of Socrates. But, since I went under in the 
storm, I might just as well have remained and made pragmatism a religion as well 
as a philosophy.” 


You seem to be correct in identifying your principles with those of pragmatism. 
Perhaps you are also inclined to agree with the judgment of Hippias with respect to 
beauty. 


Do you mean that speech which Socrates attempted to refute by bringing in the 
statue of Athena made by Phidias? It was not really so foolish as Socrates made 
out. 


Yes, I refer to the statement that we all know wherever gold is added, even what 
before appears ugly will appear beautiful.” 


Is not something similar said by your modern author? 


Not so far from it, I believe. For example, he talks about the present drift of 
opinion being voluntaristic® and anti-intellectualistic® with regard to the study 
of the processes of reasoning, intelligent learning, and valuation. This trend in 
psychology, he says, has gone along with the pragmatic doctrine that scientific and 
philosophic thinking,“ including moral and aesthetic valuation, are not only 
practical in origin but should be more consciously devoted to practical ends, 
should give more recognition to the irregular and unintellectual elements in ex- 
perience, and more effort to tracing the consequences to which certain beliefs lead 
in action.® 


If you remember, a philosopher who is little disposed to accept my views appears 
to agree with Hippias and me.” He said in an early work that cost is practical 
value expressed in abstract terms, and from the price of anything we can often 
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infer what relation it has to the desires and efforts of mankind.® There is no reason 
why cost, or the circumstances which are its basis, should not, like other practical 


values, heighten the tone of consciousness, and add to the pleasure with which we 
view an object. 


Would a history of prices be a record not only of economic but also of aesthetic 
value?™ 


Yes, and that other saying may not be far from right. In addition to the axiom 
that man is the measure of all things,” we should believe that every man as well as 
every thing has a price.” 


In any case, a history of the prices paid for works of art would be a far truer history 
than the usual histories which mingle obscure aesthetics and uncertain archeology? 


I really do think so. But speaking of archaeology, the Lacedaemonians, with their 
practical policies in all things, preferred it to aesthetics. Respecting the genealogies 
of their heroes and men, and settlements of tribes, and how cities were founded of 
old, and, in a word, to everything relating to archaeology, they listened with the 
greatest pleasure, as Hippias himself reported.” 


Then, for present judgments about art, would not the judgments of dealers and 
auction rooms serve better than those of artists and pedants? 


They would indeed. 


But in attempting to discover what are the best practical judgments of aesthetic 
values” in fields other than those called fine arts, would not the department stores 
and specialty shops seem to be the most reliable? 


They are the best practical judges. They are not theorizing or speculating, poring 
over books or spending their lives in dull laboratories.“ They do well in the struggle 


for existence by accurately anticipating and fulfilling the actual aesthetic wants of 
the many.”® 


Now that you have acknowledged yourself the founder of pragmatism and approve 


of the views expressed in the book I spoke of, as well as the consequences of those 
views,’* how would you sum up our discussion?” 


There are several conclusions to be drawn, not one only.”* In the first place, 
because it has survived through the ages, we may find that Platonism somehow 
not only raised the whole aesthetic problem, but largely determined it.”” Platonism 
furnishes the premises from which it is difficult to avoid drawing ‘those solutions 
which are found to be so alien to the scientific trends of the day.” Perhaps, after 
all, it may have a deep justification of truthful intuition, relatively independent of 
historical change,™ and this would not be surprising, for of ‘all the systems and 
suggestions accounting for art, I find that Platonism is the only one which itself 
possesses aesthetic quality® and arouses a response in artists and art lovers, most of 
whom are unwitting Platonists.* 

That hardly seems like you. 


No, but I must admit that it is a possible and an actual view, although unsym- 
pathetic to me and my followers. A second and more probable conclusion, there- 
fore, may be that art is the last stronghold and final refuge of obscurantism. After 
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having oppressed the world for centuries in all sorts of ways, Platonism has now 
been driven out as a successful way of thinking about anything whatever, except 
art. As it has been found wanting everywhere else, we may anticipate that future, 
more pragmatic and scientific generations will consign art to its proper place and 
see that there really is no such thing needed as a theory of art.*° 

That goes even beyond the present attitude of the pragmatists; it is almost too 
ruthlessly logical. 

For that reason, still a third conclusion is possible. The romantic conception,*® 
which brought a new freedom and liberty to man at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, was largely inspired by Plato through Plotinus.®’ Its spiritual and 
material benefits were immeasureable.** And not inconsistent with this is the 
ultimate view of many beside pragmatists,® that life is itself an art. Thus, instead 
of a destructive and irrelevant influence, the aesthetic view of the world—using art 
as a pattern, as a very Platonic idea, indeed—may be practically the best. 

Why, that brings us back in a circle to Socrates.™ 

I suspect that he is near us, for we appear to feel his influence.” 

How is that? 


Abstract reasons, as you know, and speculation are unfavorably viewed by prag- 
matists, but there are pragmatists who call themselves philosophers and even 
estheticians. It is a difficulty which I do not have the time to discuss at the 
moment. It may help you, however, with regard to art, if I remind vou that 
Christianity itself** is deeply dyed with Platonism and Neo-Platonism.™% The 
apostolic era, the patristic centuries,®® the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, the 
romantic movement can, as far as art goes, be defined reasonably as reinterpreta- 
tions or revivals of Platonism.** Try as we may, it is difficult to escape so 
dominating an influence.*”’ 


How, indeed, can one do other than yield to Plato when thinking about art? The 
urge of time and my own inclinations lead me toward him. 

If you will come by this way several hundred years from now, I anticipate that a 
new arrival will be able to tell you very simply and clearly how to escape the 
illusions of Plato.** In a completely scientific and pragmatic world, I foresee, no 
books will be written about aesthetics because it will by then be merely a quaint 
word marked “obsolete” in the larger dictionaries. Nor will there be any such 
thing as art, for in a really integrated existence, art and aesthetic value will be 
indistinguishable from the thoroughly intelligent life.® 

Thank you for so fully expressing your opinions and anticipations. But whose is 
that loud resounding voice I hear intoning the hymn of Diotima? 


O, Jupiter, why must that man pursue me even here? 


He who has been instructed in the things of love, and who has learned to see the 
beautiful in due order and succession, when he comes toward the end will suddenly 
perceive a nature of wondrous beauty, a nature which is everlasting, not growing 
and decaying, or waxing and waning; not fair in one point of view and foul in 
another, or at one time or in one relation or at one place fair, at another time or in 
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another relation or at another place foul, as if fair to some and foul to others, or 
in the likeness of a face or hands or some other part of the bodily frame, or in any 
form of speech or knowledge, or existing in any other being, as for example, in an 
animal, or in heaven, or in earth, or in any other place; but beauty absolute, 
separate, simple, and everlasting, which without diminution and without increase, 
or any change, is imparted to the ever-growing and perishing beauty of all other 
things. He who from these ascending under the influence of true love, begins to 
perceive that beauty, is not far from the end. And the true order of going, or being 
led by another, to the things of love, is to begin from the beauties of earth and 
mount upwards for the sake of that other beauty, using these as steps only, and from 
one going on to two, and from two to all fair forms, and from fair forms to fair 
practices, and from fair practices to fair notions, until from fair notions he arrives 
at the notion of absolute beauty, ard at last knows what the essence of beauty is. 





FOOT NOTES 
THE NEW PROTAGORAS 





1. The best way to read a pedantic dialogue is to read 
through the text first, and then the notes. F.C. S. Schiller 
has noted the similarity of the formulas of Protagoras and 
pragmatism, but he contends that Plato, not Protagoras, 
was refuted in the Platonic dialogues. Cf. Schiller, Studies 
in Humanism, London, 1907, p. 33: “His [Protagoras’] 
famous dictum that ‘man is the measure of all things’ 
must be ranked even above the Delphic ‘know thyself’, 
as compressing the largest quantum of vital meaning into 
the most compact form.” Schiller, The Humanism of 
Protagoras, in Mind, XX, April, 1911 (N. S. 20), p. 183: 
‘Tt would not do to declare either that the social order or 
that the individuals’ judgment was infallible. If the one 
were, progress, if the other, education, would become 
impossible, and in the second of these at least Protagoras 
was doubtless a fervent believer. At last Protagoras 
found a way out of the difficulty. He announced that man 
was the measure of all things. This was to assert man’s 
spiritual autonomy, both against the physiologers and 
against the theologians, and recognized also, in a thor- 
oughly democratic spirit, the autonomy of every indi- 
vidual citizen.”” The pertinent chapters in Schiller’s 
Studies in Humanism are: I1—From Plato io Protagoras; 
XI1I—The Papyri of Philonous; X1V—Protagoras the 
Humanist; XV—Gods and Priests. Cf. also Schiller, 
Humanism, Philosophical Essays, 2nd ed., London, 1912, 
the following chapters: II—‘Useless’ Knowledge; I1I— 
Truth; V—Non-Euclidean Geometry and the Kantian 
A Priori. 

2. The mediaeval cartographers identified these islands, 
Fortunatae Insulae, or Fortunate Islands, with the Canaries 
and Madeira. The Isles of the Blest or al rGv paxdpwy 
vpoo are referred to by Pindar (Olympic Ode, II) and 
Hesiod (Works and Days, 168). Some have found a similar- 
ity between these isles and the Atlantic Island, now sunk 


by earthquakes, whose constitution, character, and history 
are so pleasantly described in the Critias, poetic prelude 
to the Republic and the Laws. Cf. Timaeus, 24 ff. Cf. also 
A. Delatte, L’Atlantide de Platon, in Musée Belge, Revue de 
Philologie Classique, Liége, 1922, XXV, pp. 77-93; L. 
Fernandez Navarro, Atlantis Geolégica y Atlantis Platoni- 
ana, in Revista de las Espaiias, Madrid, 1927, Il, pp. 301- 
304; Paul Borchardt, Platos Insel Atlantis, in Petermanns 
Mitieil. aus Justus Perthes’ geographischer Anstalt, Gotha, 
1927, LXXIII, pp. 19-32; Zur Allantisfrage, ibid. (discussion 
by A. Berger, T. Dombart and others), pp. 143-152, 280- 
293; R. Stiibe, Wo lag Platons Atlantis? Ein Bericht tiber 
neue Forschungen, in Deutsche Rundschau, Berlin, 1927, 
CCXI, pp. 161-164. Dante, Inferno, 134, reports of his 
passage through Limbo: “ guivi vid’ io Socrate e Platone.”’ 
The authority for the statement in the dialogue is Gorgias, 
523 B: “Now in the time of Cronos there was a law con- 
cerning mankind, and it holds to this very day among the 
gods, that every man who has passed a just and holy life 
departs after his decease to the Isles of the Blest, and 
dwells in all happiness apart from ill.” Plato, vol. V (Loeb 
Classical Library), translation by W. R. M. Lamb, New 
York, 1925, p. 519. 

3. Cf. Apology, 41: “But if death is the journey to 
another place, and there, as men say, all the dead abide, 
what good, O my friends and judges, can be greater than 
this? ... Nay, if this be true, let me die again and 
again. . . . Above all, I shall then be able to continue my 
search into true and false knowledge; as in this world, so 
also in the next; and I shall find out who is wise, and who 
pretends to be wise, and is not.” (The Dialogues of Plato, 
Selections from the Translation of Benjamin Jowett, edited 
by William Chase Greene, New York, 1927, p. 28.) 

4. Protagoras, 361 E. Plato (Loeb Classical Library), 
IV, p. 257. 
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5. The sophists, or men of wisdom, were professors of 
higher education who, from about the middle of the fifth 
century B. C. undertook to prepare young men for citizen- 
ship. Regarding truth (4/@ea) and wisdom (co¢ia) 
as unattainable, they looked upon virtue and excellence 
(dper#) as that which could be taught. As against the 
earlier physical philosophies, they expressly drew a scepti- 
cal conclusion. That of Protagoras, in a work called 
Truth, was: if all things are in flux and sensation is there- 
fore subjective, then “‘Man is the measure of all things, of 
what is, that it is, and of what is not, that it is not.” 
(Theaetetus, 152 A: wdvrwy xpnudrwv uérpov AvOpwros, ray 
pay Svrwy ws tori, Tdv 5e pur Svrwv, ws obm For.) Cf. 
Diog. Laért. in vita Prot., IX, 51. Gorgias, however, 
in his Nature, asserted that nothing is; if anything is, it 
cannot be known; if anything is and can be known, it 
cannot be communicated. 


6. Although Plato’s description of Hippias and Dionyso- 
dorus is the reverse of flattering and his attack upon 
Isocrates is unyielding, he seems rather to admire Prota- 
goras and he almost respects Gorgias. Protogoras (c. 
481-411 B. C.), considered the first of the sophists, was 
an older contemporary of Socrates, highly regarded by 
Pericles. (Plutarch, Pericles, 36). He fled from Athens 
after being convicted of atheism and while on the way to 
Sicily lost his life by drowning. Cf. Diog. Laért. in vita 
Prot., IX, 8, and the Theaetetus. 


7. Meno,81 C,D,in Works of Plato, translated by George 
Burges (Bohn’s Libraries), London, 1908, III, p. 20: “The 
soul, then, as being immortal, and born frequently, and 
having seen both the things here, and those in Hades, and 
ali things, there is nothing it has not learned; so that it is 
no wonder that it is able to recollect, with regard to virtue 
and other things, what it formerly knew. For the whole 
of nature being of one kindred, and the soul having here- 
tofore known all things, there is nothing to prevent a 
person, who remembers (what men call learning) only one 
thing, from discovering again al! the rest; if he has but 
courage, and seeking faints not. For to search and to 
learn is reminiscence all.” In the Introduction of Alcinous 
to the Doctrines of Plato (ibid., V1, p. 287), the conclusions 
from the above passage are thus stated: “ Moreover if 
learning is (but) recollection, the sou! would be immortal. 
Now that learning is (but) recollection, we may be led 
(to believe) in this manner; for learning could not be based 
otherwise than on the recollection of what has been known 
of old. For if we have an idea of universals from things 
taken in parts, how shall we find a way through things that 
are infinite, as regards their parts? or how from a few 
(perceive universals)? For we should have been deceived 
by a falsehood, as say for example, by having decided 
that, what makes use of respiration, is alone a living 
being; or how could thoughts have the property of a 
principle?” 

8. In contrast with the cheerful confidence in memory 
displayed by Socrates, we may note the fear created in 
St. Augustine through considering the close relation be- 
tween individual personality and memory, and the danger 
to the former through the weakness of the latter. This 
fear and a more intense regret for the passage of time are 
characteristic of late antiquity. Cf. The Confessions of 


St. Augustine, bk. X (translation by Edward B. Pusey, 
The Harvard Classics, VII, pp. 180-181): “It is I myself 
who remember, I the mind. It is not so wonderful, if what 
I myself am not, be far from me. But what is nearer to me 
than myself? And lo, the force of mine own memory is 
not understood by me; though I cannot so much as name 
myself without it. . . . Great is the power of memory, a 
fearful thing, O my God, a deep and boundless mani- 
foldness; and this thing is the mind, and this am I myself. 
What am I then, O my God? What nature am I? A life 
various and manifold, and exceeding immense. Behold in 
the plains, and caves, and caverns of my memory, in- 
numerable and innumerably full of innumerable kinds of 
things, either through images, as all bodies; or by actual 
presence, as the arts; or by certain notions or impressions, 
as the affections of the mind, which, even when the mind 
doth not feel, the memory retaineth, while yet whatsoever 
is in the memory is also in the mind—over all these do I 
run, I fly, I dive on this side and on that, as far as I can, 
and there is no end.” 


9g. The name of sophist was given in Athens without 
much distinction to those teachers who were not philoso- 
phers or technical instructors but pretended to impart a 
liberal education. The Sophist of Plato reviews the de- 
velopment and character of such teaching up to his own 
day. That dialogue and the Statesman discuss the relations 
of the sophist, statesman, and philosopher. The sophists’ 
loss of belief in physical science disposed them to every 
scepticism. They took large fees from pupils (cf. Theaetetus, 
167 D), thus surrendering their independence, and their 
eagerness to gain victory or at least to create an impression 
brought them eventual discredit. Plato’s dialogues dealing 
with education all treat the claims of the sophists. Cf. 
passim: Protagoras, Phaedrus, Meno, Euthydemus, and 
Republic. 

10. The conventional estimate of the sophists is to be 
found, for example, in T. Mitchell, The Comedies of 
Aristophanes, London, 1820, I, pp. 1-li: “The first person 
who acquired distinction in this profession of [sophist], 
sufficient to make his name known to posterity, and to 
have an influence upon the age in which he lived, was 
Protagoras of Abdera. Originally a faggot-maker, his 
mode of tying up bundles excited the attention of De- 
mocritus; and the instructions of that philosopher subse- 
quently enabled him to quit a trade, in which he might 
have been humbly useful, for a profession in which he 
unfortunately became splendidly mischievous. The human 
mind never losing altogether the impression of its first 
employment, the inventor of the porter’s knot became 
also the discoverer of the knots of language; and accord- 
ingly, to Protagoras is ascribed the pernicious proclamation 
(Arist. Rhet., II, 26; Diog. Laért. in vita Prot. IX, 51; 
Isocr. in Laude Helenae) which announced that with him 
might be acquired, for a proper compensation, that species 
of knowledge, which was able to confound right and wrong, 
and make the worse appear the better cause: a doctrine 
which strikes us with amazement and confusion, but which 
was propagated with such success, that in the days of 
Aristophanes and Plato it appears to have excited little 
surprise in those who professed it, and to have been rather 
expected than otherwise in such persons as set themselves 
up for teachers of wisdom.” 
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11. Theaeletus, 186 D, in Works of Plato, translated by 
Henry Cary (Bohn’s Libraries), London, 1907, I, p. 424. 

12. Theaetetus,151 E: ‘Knowledge is nothing else than 
perception.” ovd« do rl éorw érwrhun % aloOnors. Cf. 
C. P. Parker, Plato and Pragmatism, in Harvard Essays 
in Classical Subjects, Boston, 1912, p. 206: “If an essential 
part of the method of pragmatism is to treat sensations as 
the great reality, and to find matter more solid than 
thought, Plato stands revealed as the enemy of the prag- 
matic movement.” Cf. also J. A. Stewart, The Myths of 
Plato, London, 1905, p. 502: Dominus Illuminatio Mea: 
“The Platonic Philosophers do wonderfully refine upon 
Light, and soar very high,’ as Berkeley writes in Siris, 
§ 210—himself, at last, a professed adherent of the school 
of Cudworth:—‘As understanding perceiveth not, that is, 
doth not hear, or see, or feel, so sense knoweth not; and 
although the mind may use both sense and fancy as means 
whereby to arrive at knowledge, yet sense or soul, so far 
forth as sensitive, knoweth nothing. For it is rightly 
observed in the Theaetetus of Plato, science consists not 
in the passive perceptions, but in the reasoning upon 
them, T@ mepl éxelypwr ovddoywpug,’”’ ibid., p. §10, 
Siris, § 350: “ ‘Whatever the world thinks, he who 
hath not much meditated upon God, the Human Mind, 
and the Summum Bonum, may possibly make a thriving 
earthworm, but will most indubitably make a sorry patriot 
and a sorry statesman.’ ” 

13. Cf. Theaetetus, 160 E. 


14. Thomas Munro, Scientific Method in Aesthetics, 
New York, 1928, p. 15: “At least as long ago as 1876, 
when the work of Fechner appeared, there was talk of a 
science of aesthetics which should proceed by observation 
and induction, rising to generalizations ‘from below,’ 
instead of working downward by deduction from meta- 
physics. Since then there have been frequent efforts to 
investigate aesthetic preference by controlled experiments, 
usually with numerical treatment of the results.” In a 
note the author refers to: Fechner, Vorschule der Aesthetik; 
C. Lalo, L’esthétique expérimentale contemporaine; C. W. 
Valentine, The Experimental Psychology of Beauty. 


15. C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards, The Meaning of 
Meaning, A study of the influence of language upon thought 
and of the science of symbolism, New York, 1923, Pp. 244: 
“Many intelligent people indeed have given up aesthetic 
speculation and take no interest in discussions about the 
nature or object of Art, because they feel that there is 
little likelihood of arriving at any definite conclusion. 
Authorities appear to differ so widely in their judgments 
as to which things are beautiful, and when they do agree 
there is no means of knowing what they are agreeing about.” 

16. Munro, op. cit., p. 15. 


17. Parmenides, 134 C, translation in text of dialogue 
above by Burges (cf. note 7 above), p. 415. Cf. H. N. 
Fowler, Plato (Loeb Classical Library), VI, p. 227: “Then 
the absolute good and the beautiful and all which we con- 
ceive to be absolute ideas are unknown to us.”” “Ay»woror 
apa tyuiv éori cal abrd rd xaddv 6 fori Kal Td dyabdv Kal 
wavra & 5h ws lddas abras otcas brodhapBdvoper. 

18. Munro, op. cit., p. 14. 

19. Munro, op. cit., p. 61. 


20. Munro, op. cit., p. 19. 


21. One of the volumes in a set of five collectively 
entitled, Am Outline of Aesthetics, edited with an introduc- 
tion by Philip N. Youtz, New York, 1928. 


22. Introduction by Youtz to Munro, of. cit., p. xi. 
23. Introduction, ibid. 


24. Parmenides, 134 B, translation by Burges (cf. 
note 7 above). Fowler, op. cit., p. 224. ‘H 5 rap tiv 
ériorhun Tob Fs wap jyuiv av ddnOelas etn, Kal ad éxdorn 7 
wap tyiv érusrhun Tay wap tiv byrwr éxdorou dy émuor hun 
oupBalvor evar; 


25. William James, Some Problems of Philosophy, New 
York, 1911, p. 20: “Few of us realize how short the career 
of what we know as ‘science’ has been. Three hundred and 
fifty years ago hardly any one believed in the Copernican 
planetary theory. Optical combinations were not dis- 
covered. . . . Five men telling one another in succession 
the discoveries which their lives had witnessed, could 
deliver the whole of it into our hands. .. .” William 
James, The Will to Believe and Other Essays in Popular 
Philosophy, New York, 1902, p. 205: “In the causistic scale, 
therefore, those ideals must be written highest which 
prevail at the least cost, or by whose realization the least 
possible number of other ideals are destroyed.” Ibid., 
p. 208: “All this amounts to saying that, so far as the 
casuistic question goes, ethical science is just like physical 
science, and instead of being deducible all at once from 
abstract principles, must simply bide its time, and be read -y 
to revise its conclusions from day to day. The presumption 
of course, in both sciences, always is that the vulgarly 
accepted opinions are true, and the right casuistic order 
that which public opinion believes in; and surely it would 
be folly quite as great, in most of us, to strike out in- 
dependently and aim at originality in ethics as in physics.” 
The Philosophy of John Dewey, selected and edited by 
Joseph Ratner, New York, 1928, pp. 346-7 (from Logical 
Conditions of a Scientific Treatment of Morality): “Such a 
science [of conduct] can be built up only through references 
to cases which at the outset need conscious critical direction 
in judgment. . . . Through clearing up the social situa- 
tion, through making objective to ourselves our own 
motives and their consequences, we build up generic 
propositions: statements of experience as a connection of 
conditions, that is, in the form of objects. Such statements 
are used and applied in dealing with further problems. 
Gradually their use becomes more and more habitual. 
The ‘theory’ becomes a part of our psychical apparatus. 
. . . With this clearing up of the field and organs of moral 
action, conscious recourse to theory will, as in physical 
cases, limit itself to problems of unusual perplexity and to 
constructions of a large degree of novelty.” 

26. William James, Pragmatism, New York, 1909, pp. 
58-59: “Any idea upon which we can ride, so to speak; 
any idea that will carry us prosperously from any one part 
of our experience to any other part, linking things satis- 
factorily, working securely, simplifying, saving labor; is 
true for just so much, true in so far forth, true insiru- 
mentally. This is the ‘instrumental’ view of truth taught 
so successfully at Chicago, the view that truth in our ideas 
means their power to ‘work’, promulgated so brilliantly at 
Oxford. Messrs. Dewey, Schiller and their allies, in reach- 
ing this general conception of all truth, have only followed 
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the example of geologists, biologists and physiologists. 
Cf. The Philosophy of John Dewey, chapter VI, pp. 141 
ff.: The Instrumental Theory of Knowledge. 


27. Cf. Horace M. Kallen, Value and Existence in 
Philosophy, Art, and Religion, in Creative Intelligence, 
Essays in the Pragmatic Altitude, by John Dewey and 
Others, New York, 1917, pp. 428-429: “To turn first to 
immortality. Its source and matrix is less the love’of life 
than the fear of death—that fear which Lucretius, dour 
poet of disillusion, so nobly deplored. . . . Fear which 
made the gods, made also the immortality of man, the 
denial of death. . . . We do not knowingly undergo the 
fear of death. Indeed, it is logically impossible that we 
should, since to do so would be to acquire an experience of 
death such that we should be conscious of being uncon- 
scious, sensible of being insensible, aware of being unaware. 
We should be required to be and not be at the same 
instant, in view of which Lucretius both logically and wisely 
advises us to remember that when death is, we are not; 
and when we are, death is not.” 


28. According to Duprée!, the story of Socrates’ death 
is only a sacred philosophical legend, after all. Cf. Eugéne 
Dupréel, La Légende Socatique et les Sources de Platon, 
Brussels, 1922, p. 425: “L’Apologie de Socrate et toute la 
fiction de sa fin tragique serait donc une de ces nombreuses 
transpositions dont sa figure comme sa pensée ont bénéficié.” 
P. 426: “Les deux grandes formes rivales |la dialectique et la 
rhétorique| de la prose littéraire atlique se sont associées 
pour fonder la légende du Saint de la philosophie; l'une a 
élaboré sa pensée multiforme et ses fécondes manies, l'autre 
a trouvé sa mort.” 

29. Cf. Apology, 28, 29. The Dialogues of Plato, ed. 
Greene, p. 15: ‘‘Some one will say: Are you not ashamed, 
Socrates, of a course of life which is likely to bring you to 
an untimely end? To him I may fairly answer: There 
you are mistaken: a man who is good for anything ought 
not to calculate his chances of living or dying; he ought 
only to consider whether in doing anything he is doing 
right or wrong—acting the part of a good man or a bad.” 
. «. p.16: “But I do know that injustice and disobedience 
to a better, whether God or man, is evil and dishonourable, 
and I will never fear or avoid a possible good rather than 
a certain evil.” . . . “‘I shall obey God rather than you, 
and while I have life and strength I shall never cease from 
the practice and teaching of philosophy.” 

30. The rule of force, the superiority of concrete might 
to abstract right, was long ago expounded by Callicles, as 
a representative of Gorgias. (Gorgias, 483 D, 484 A): 
“Callicles . . . But nature herself, I think, evinces, on 
the contrary, that it is just that the better should have 
more than the worse, and the more powerful than the 
weaker. . . . But I think that they do these things accord- 
ing to natural justice, and, by Jupiter, according to the law 
of nature; not, perhaps, according to that law which we 
have framed, taking the best and strongest amongst us 
from their youth, like lions, we tame them by incantations 
and juggleries, telling them that it is right to preserve 
equality, and that this is the beautiful and the just.” 
(Translation by Cary (cf. note 11 above), p. 181.) 


31. Cf. P. Coffey, Epistemology or the Theory of Knowl- 
edge, New York, 1917, II, pp. 362-363: ‘‘Apparently any doc- 


trine that is widely received, and which therefore ‘works’, 
at least in the measure in which it is received and ‘lived’ 
by mankind,—be it Agnosticism, Atheism, Materialism, 
Hedonism, or what not,—is irue in that same measure, 
inasmuch as in that measure it is actually assimilated into 
the current or process of human existence; as the ‘corridor’ 
theory explicitly admits. But if that be so, then,—and 
this is possibly the underlying thought in the minds of 
pragmatists,—the actual process of human life or exist- 
ence, as it goes on in time and space, is its own end. But 
this, too, is an intellectual thesis; and, what is more, it is 
one the truth or falsity of which obviously cannot be tested 
by the Pragmatist criterion. So, then, Pragmatism has 
postulates which escape its net and must be sifted by the 
reflecting intellect.” 


32. Cf. George Santayana, Platonism and the Spiritual 
Life, New York, 1927, p.17: Platonism accordingly would 
be entirely stultified and eviscerated if it were not suffered 
to be all that modern criticism, inspired as it is by a sub- 
jective and psychological philosophy, most thoroughly 
dislikes; I mean, supernaturalistic, realistic, and dualistic. 
This is only another way of saying that, according to the 
Platonic doctrine, God and the unseen world really exist 
in themselves, so that they can precede, create, attract, 
and survive their earthly emanations.” 


33- Paul Elmer More, The Religion of Plato, Princeton, 
1921, p. 63: “Rather, we might say that philosophy is not 
so much a study of death as of deathlessness, and a search 
for the signs of eternity in the objects of time.” 


34. Cf. note 17 above. 


35. Meno, 98 C, translation by Burges (cf. note 7 
above), III, p. 45: ‘Socrates: Correct opinion therefore is a 
thing not at all inferior to (perfect) knowledge, nor less 
beneficial with regard to action: nor is the man, who has a 
correct opinion, (inferior) to the man of (perfect) knowl- 
edge.” Cf. Plato, IV, translated by W.R.M. Lamb (Loeb 
Classical Library), New York, 1924, p. 363: ‘‘So that 
right opinion will be no whit.inferior to knowledge in 
worth or usefulness as regards our actions, nor will the 
man who has right opinion be inferior to him who has 
knowledge.” Ovdév dpa dp6h Séta emioriuns xeipow ovde 
Hrrov wperiun tora els ras wpdtes, obdé dvnp 6 Exwv dpOhy 
ddtay H 6 éxvorhpny. 


36. Cf. Protagoras, 361 B, C, translation by Lamb (cf. 
note 35 above), p. 255: “What strange creatures you are, 
Socrates and Protagoras! You, on the one hand, after 
having said at first that virtue cannot be taught, are now 
hot in opposition to yourself, endeavoring to prove that 
all things are knowledge—justice, temperance, and 
courage—which is the best way to make virtue appear 
teachable: for if virtue were anything else than knowledge, 
as Protagoras tried to make out, obviously it would not be 
teachable; but if as a matter of fact it turns out to be 
entirely knowledge, as you urge, Socrates, I shall be 
surprised if it is not teachable. Protagoras, on the other 
hand, though at first he claimed that it was teachable, 
now seems as eager for the opposite, declaring that it has 
been found to be almost anything but knowledge, which 
would make it quite unteachable! Now I, Protagoras, 
observing the extraordinary tangle into which we have 
managed to get the whole matter, am most anxious to 
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have it thoroughly cleared up. And I should like to work 
our way through it until at last we reach what virtue is, 
and then go back and consider whether it is teachable 
or not.” 


37. Cf. Meno 86 C, translation by Lamb (cf. note 35 
above), p. 323: “Most of the points I have made in 
support of my argument are not such as I can confidently 
assert; but that the belief in the duty of inquiring after 
what we do not know will make us better and braver and 
less helpless than the notion that there is not even a 
possibility of discovering what we do not know, nor any 
duty of inquiring after it—this is a point for which I am 
determined to do battle, as far as I am able, both in word 
and deed.” Cf. also Santayana, of. cit., p. 21: “Socrates 
was a plain man, but fearless; he was omnivorous, playful, 
ironical, but absolutely determined. His one purpose was 
to be rational, to find and to do what was best.” Cf. also 
Parker, op. cit., p. 184: “Nothing is commoner in Plato 
than the rejection of one definition after another, and the 
ending of a talk with an unsatisfactory longing for some 
rational account of a whole class of phenomena, such an 
account as shall explain and include them all; and the 
purpose of the search is practical, to wit, the guidance of 
life in days to come.” 


38. Theaetetus, 160 C, translation by Cary (cf. note 11 
above), p. 392: “Socrates: My perception, therefore, is 
true for me; for it always belongs to my existence. And I, 
according to Protagoras, am a judge of things that exist in 
relation to me, that they do exist, and of things that do 
not exist, that they do not exist.” 


39. Cf. Lucius Moody Bristol, Social Adaplation, 
Cambridge, 1915; Arthur J. Todd, Theories of Social 
Progress, New York, 1918. 


40. Cf. William James, Some Problems of Philosophy, 
New York, 1911, pp. 79 ff.: “ ‘The insuperability of 
sensation’ would be a short expression of my thesis. To 
prove it, I must show: 1. That concepts are secondary 
formations, inadequate, and only ministerial; and 2. That 
they falsify as well as omit, and make the flux impossible 
to understand. I. Conception is a secondary process, not 
indispensable to life. It presupposes perception, which is 
self-sufficing, as all lower creatures, in whom conscious life 
goes on by reflex adaptations, show. . . . 2. Conceptual 
treatment of perceptual reality makes it seem paradoxical 
and incomprehensible; and when radically and consistently 
carried out, it leads to the opinion that perceptual ex- 
perience is not reality at all, but an appearance or illusion.” 
Cf. also William James, Pragmatism, p. 170: “My thesis 
now is this, that our fundamental ways of thinking about 
things are discoveries of exceedingly remote ancestors, 
which have been able to preserve themselves throughout 
the experience of a]] subsequent time.” But cf. Santayana, 
op. cit., p. 10: “It was never the actual values found in 
the world that were separated from it, either in Platonism 
or in Christianity, and conceived to compose an eternal 
world behind it. The powers that were creative, substan- 
tial, and permanent were not values at all, but the under- 
pinning which values required if they were to arise; and 
although this substructure had to be in itself physical or 
metaphysical, the discovery of it had momentous con- 
sequences for morals, in that it enabled the enlightened 


believer to distinguish possible attainable goods from the 
impossible happiness after which the heathen seek.” 

41. Coffey, op. cit., p. 353, says of Pragmatism: “The 
truth or knowledge-value of a proposition is not at all any 
insight it is supposed to give us into things, but simply its 
relation of utility to human life.” Coffey’s note on the 
preceding: “Such a view involves, of course, the abolition 
of Metaphysics in its traditional sense of a speculative 
study of the real. Hence the severity of Pragmatist 
strictures on Metaphysics, and the anxiety of Pragma- 
tists to discourage such research. Here is a typical illus- 
tration: ‘Metaphysics has hitherto been a piece of amuse- 
ment for idle minds, a sort of game at chess; and the ratio 
essendi of Pragmatism is to make a clean sweep of the 
propositions of ontology, nearly all of which are senseless 
rubbish, where words are defined by words and so on with- 
out ever reaching any real concept.’ The Monist, 1905, 
p. 171; cf. R. Jeanniére, S. J., Criterologia, vel Critica 
Cognitionis Certae, Paris, 1912, p. 273 n.” 

42. Munto, op. cit., p. 34. 


43. Coffey, op. cit., Il, p. 359: “The destructive 
criticism by Pragmatism merely shows (1) that such 
[intellectual] knowledge is imperfect, inadequate, not 
comprehensive or exhaustive of the content of the real; 
(2) that all knowledge, even the most speculative, is ulti- 
mately in some way ‘tendential’ or responsive and com- 
plementary to some natural need. Cognition is, of course, 
subservient to life, is a means of providing for human 
needs. But (a) among these needs is the appetitus sciendi, 
man’s natural, inborn desire for knowledge,—and for 
speculative knowledge of what things are, as well as prac- 
tical knowledge of what use they are. And furthermore 
(b) we can obviously avail of knowledge to serve human 
needs only in so far as it is knowledge, i. ¢. in so far as it 


gives us at least some real if partial and inadequate insight 
into what things are.” 


44. Gorgias, 485 B, translation by Cary (cf. note 11 
above), pp. 182-183. 


45. Hippias Major, 304 C, translation by Fowler (cf. 
note 17 above), p. 421. 


46. Munro, op. cit., p. 98. 


47. Meno, 71 E, translation by Lamb (cf. note 35 
above), p. 269. This has been the historic aim of rhetoric. 
Cf. C. S. Baldwin, Ancient Rhetoric and Poetic, New 
York, 1924; and Mediaeval Rhetoric and Poetic, New York, 
1928. 

48. The Theaetetus is really an elaborate investigation 
and refutation of the doctrine of Protagoras. It is com- 
monly considered that the two most telling arguments 
urged by Socrates are: (1) If Protagoras admits as true 
the opinion of the majority, he admits that he is wrong, 
for they think he is; (2) even if there were no standard 
but a present subjective one, it could not be admitted that 
all men’s thoughts and opinions are equally valid with 
regard to the future. The latter argument was accepted 
by Mill. But Schiller, in Mind, April, 1911, p. 189, will 
not admit that Protagoras was refuted in the Theaetetus: 
“Plato did not attempt a direct answer to what was 
unanswerable. So he gives us a masterly attempt to con- 
ceal the fact that no answer was forthcoming, so masterly 
indeed that for over 2000 years it has served its purpose 
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and persuaded mankind that it was an entirely successful 
answer.” Cf. also p. 192 n.: “The real and undisputed 
feat by which Protagoras earned the right to be called a 
humanist, is of course the discovery of the Homo Mensura 
itself.” E. M. Cope, Plato’s Theaetetus and Mr. Grote’s 
Criticism (paper read before the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society, May 21st, 1866), Cambridge, 1866, comments, 
p. 14: “That is, as Plato interprets it, every feeling or 
perception of sense is true, as it appears, to each individual 
man: and as no other standard of truth but this subjective 
one is admitted, the exclusion or negation of a common, 
objective, standard of truth is necessarily implied. Now 
it is this necessary implication or deduction that Plato 
endeavours to refute. So far as the dictum means no more 
than this, that the senses are faithful witnesses of what 
they observe, that the impressions of the senses are true 
for the moment, while they last, that the experience of the 
individual at a particular moment so far as the sensible 
impression concerned is to be relied on, that the impression 
on the retina or the auditory nerve, like a photograph, 
faithfully and exactly represents the object which it 
apprehends, all this is afterwards admitted to be true, 
Theaetetus 179 C.” Ibid., pp. 15-16: “Further, there 
is evidence that Protagoras actually took the narrower 
view of his own doctrine attributed to him by Plato, in 
this, that Plato in examining it starts at once with its 
application to objects of sense, 152 B, and returns to the 
same at the conclusion of the inquiry, 178 B: and when 
Protagoras’ doctrine is explained in detail with every 
appearance of care and accuracy, it is a doctrine of sensa- 
tion, 156, 7: from all which the fair inference would seem 
to be that this was the way in which its author actually 
treated it.” Aristotle, according to Cope, treated the 
doctrine of Protagoras in the same manner as Plato—a 
sort of corollary from the theory that cognition is sensible 
perception. He cites Metaph. I. 5, 1009-10, particularly 
1009 A 22, and Metaph. I, 1, 1053 A35. An identical under- 
standing of the doctrine is found in Diog. Laért. in vita 
Prot., IX, 51; Sextus Empiricus, Pyrrhon. Hypot. 1, 216 ff.; 
Simplicius’ Commentary on Aristotle’s Physics, bk. H, 
249 A 28. Such an analysis as that of Protagoras leads 
modern impressionistic critics to negative conclusions. 
Cf. Anatole France, The Adventures of the Soul, in A 
Modern Book of Criticism, edited by Ludwig Lewisohn, 
New York, 1919, p. 1.: “There is no such thing as objective 
criticism any more than there is objective art, and all who 
flatter themselves that they put aught but themselves into 
their work are dupes of the most fallacious illusion. The 
truth is that one never gets out of oneself. That is one of 
our greatest miseries. What would we not give to see, if 
but for a minute, the sky and the earth with the many- 
facetted eye of a fly, or to understand nature with the 
rude and simple brain of an ape? But just that is forbidden 
us. We cannot, like Tiresias, be men and remember 
having been women. We are locked into our persons as 
into a lasting prison. The best we can do, it seems to me, 
is gracefully to recognize this terrible situation and to 
admit that we speak of ourselves every time that we have 
not the strength to be silent.” 

49. Coffey, op. cit., II, p. 354: “Schiller enlarged this 
doctrine into a system called Humanism, applying it to 
every department of human speculation and action. 


When we reflect on the relation between these two functions 
of man, between what intellect conceives by way of theory 
or theories on the data of experience, and what it dictates 
to us to do, or how to live in and through this experience, 
we find four possible interpretations of this relation: (1) 
Intellect in its practical dictates is a lower and derivative 
form of the intellect as speculative (a view ascribed by 
Schiller to Plato); (2) they are mutually irreducible, but 
the speculative is the higher (Aristotle); (3) they are 
mutually irreducible, but the practical holds the primacy 
(Kant); (4) the speculative is a lower and derivative form 
of the practical (Humanist Pragmatism). For Humanism, 
then, the truth of a proposition would be its utility to 
man: and man would thus be the measure of truth.” 
But, as Coffey continues, (op. cit., II, p. 357, note 2): 
How is Pragmatism true? Is it true in the ordinary sense 
as giving insight into what knowledge, belief, etc., really 
are; or is it true in their own sense, as a theory of what is 
useful, helpful, and suitable? Pragmatism is placed in a 
peculiar position, for if (1) Pragmatism is put forward as 
a true solution, then since truth is proclaimed not to be 
determinable by intellect, it is placed beyond the pale of 
rational discussion and intellectual criticism. If (2) the 
theory is put forward as itself a product of the speculative, 
intellectual or rational reflection, it is open to rational 
criticism, and the theory is surrendered. 

50. Cf. Euthydemus, 286 C, D, translation by Lamb 
(cf. note 35 above), p. 431: “This argument, though I have 
heard it from many people on various occasions, never 
fails to set me wondering—you know the followers of 
Protagoras made great use of it, as did others even before 
his time, but to me it always seems to have a wonderful 
way of upsetting not merely other views but itself also— 
and I believe I shall learn the truth of it from you far 
better than from anyone else.” 

51. Euthydemus, 287 A, translation by Burges (cf. note 
7 above), pp. 71-2. 

52. Cf. William James, Pragmatism, p. 54: “Against 
rationalism as a pretension and a method pragmatism is 
fully armed and militant. But, at the outset, at least, it 
stands for no particular results. It has no dogmas, and 
no doctrines save its method. As the young Italian 
pragmatist Papini has well said, it lies in the midst of our 
theories, like a corridor in a hotel. Innumerable chambers 
open out of it. In one you may find a man writing an 
atheistic volume; in the next some one on his knees 
praying for faith and strength; in the third a chemist 
investigating a body’s properties. In a fourth a system of 
idealistic metaphysics is being excogitated; in a fifth the 
impossibility of metaphysics is being shown. But they all 
own the corridor, and al] must pass through it if they want 
a practicable way of getting into or out of their respective 
rooms.” 


53. Arthur O. Lovejoy, Pragmatism versus the Pragma- 
tist, in Essays in Critical Realism, by Drake, Lovejoy, 
Pratt, Rogers, Santayana, Sellars, and Strong, London, 
1920, pp. 78-79: “‘ ‘A philosophical discussion of the dis- 
tinctions and relations which figure most largely in logical 
theories depends upon a proper placing of them in their 
temporal context; and in default of such placing, we are 
prone to transfer the traits of the subject matter of one 
phase to that of another, with a confusing outcome.’ 
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(Dewey, Essays in Experimental Logic, 1916, p. 1) This 
is a golden saying: and, as I have said, it is a proper con- 
sequence of the primary pragmatic insight. To define 
knowledge in terms of the elements of the situation in which 
the reflective agent, or would-be agent finds himself is to 
focus the attention of the logician upon a situation in which 
time-relations and time-distinctions are of the essence. 
‘Radical empiricism’, however, is a doctrine about knowl- 
edge which, when consistent, characteristically ignores time 
and temporal distinctions. It is a philosophy of the in- 
stantaneous. The moving spring of its dialectic is a feeling 
that knowledge means immediacy, that an existent is 
strictly ‘known’ only in so far as it is given, present, 
actually possessed in a definite bit of concrete experience. 
If we apply the demand for temporalistic precision to this 
assumption, we are obliged to construe it as meaning that 
a thing is known at a given moment of cognition only if 
it is both existent and immediately experienced within the 
time-limits of that moment. But to demand in this sense 
that philosophy shall ‘admit into its construction only 
what is directly experienced’ is to forbid philosophy to 
admit into its ‘construction’ of the knowledge-situation 
precisely the things that are observably most character- 
istic of and indispensable to that situation, gua functional 

and also qua social. For the moment of practical de- 
liberation is concerned chiefly with things external to the 
direct experience of that moment. What these things 
specifically are we have seen in part; they consist of the 
various sorts of content which must be ‘ present-as-absent’ 

such as representations of the future, of a past that 
truly was, of experience not-directly-experienced (i. e., 
the experiences of others); and they consist, further, of 
judgments, with respect to these types of content, which 
must be assumed and can never be directly verified (in the 
radical empiricist sense of verification) at the moment of 
their use.” 

54. Munro, op. cit., pp. 96-97. 


5s. Cf. Republic, 494, in The Dialogues of Plato, edited 
by Greene, p. 370: “Then let me ask you to consider 
further whether the world will ever be induced to believe 
in the existence of absolute beauty rather than of the many 
beautiful, or of the absolute in each kind rather than of the 
many in each kind? Certainly not. Then the world 
cannot possibly be a philosopher? Impossible.” Platonis 
Opera, ed. Burnet, Oxford, n. d., IV, MOAITEIAZ 44a: 
Taira rolvvwy mdvra évvojoas éxeivo dvayvioOnri, aird 7d 
Kaddv G\Aa wh Ta WOAAG Kadd, F abré Ti Exacrov Kal wh Ta 
mwoddd txacra, 060’ Srws whiOos dvéterac H ipyhoerar elvai; 
“Herd 7, &pn. 
pirocogor uev Epa, hy 8 &yw, whHOos ddvvarov elva:,’ Advvaror, 


A careful examination of Plato’s theory of ethics has 
been made by R. C. Lodge, Plato’s Theory of Ethics, The 
Moral Criterion and the Highest Good, New York, 1928. 
In his Analysis the author finds that Plato suggests various 
answers to the question: Who is the judge in ethical 
questions? These answers are: (a) everyone; (b) the 
many; (c) the interlocutor; (d) the good man; (e) the 
experienced man; (f) the wise man; (g) the philosopher; 
(h) the legislator. As candidates for the position of 
highest good, the author finds (p. 343) that Plato puts 
forward the following: (1) pleasure; (2) wealth; (3) health; 
(4) power; (5) happiness; (6) the life of the guardian or 


ideal statesman; (7) immortality; (8) goodness of char- 
acter; (9) temperance; (10) justice; (11) genius; (12) 
religion; (13) science; (14) philosophy; (15) mind; (16) 
civilization; (17) the community; (18) intelligent self- 
knowledge on the part of the community; (19) law and 
order; (20) measure or the mean; (21) the idea of good; 
(22) the comprehensive or composite life; (23) the excel- 
lence or preservation of the whole; (24) God. The sugges- 
tiveness of this analysis for the field of aesthetics is obvious, 
and in combination with Parker’s comment on the relation 
between Plato and Pragmatism, indicates interesting 
possibilities. 

56. Cf. Hans Raeder, Platons Philosophische Entwicke- 
lung, Leipzig, 1905, p. 420: “Ftir den modernen Leser ist 
es nicht gerade das letzte Stadium von Platons Entwickelung, 
welches das grésste Interesse darbielet. Wir verweilen lieber 
bei den Meisterwerken seiner Jugend und seines Mannesalters, 
wo sich der philosophische Tiefsinn mit poetischer Schépfer- 
kraft verbindet. So war es aber im Altertum nicht immer. 
Sowokl die néichsten Nachfolger Platons in der Akademie 
als die viel spiteren Neuplatoniker fanden in Platons 
Alterswerken mindestens ebenso viele Ankniipfungen fiir 
ihre Spekulationen wie in seinen friiheren Schriften.” 


57. Cf. Parker, op. cit., pp. 188-189: “Does Plato’s 
error lie in his deep persuasion that the essence of life is 
peaceful and permanent, that goodness when attained is 
quiet and restful as well as strong? Pragmatism ought to 
mean a certain openness of mind; pragmatism ought to 
use general ideas as helps to life rather than as masters of 
life; pragmatism ought to be always testing its ideas by 
the value of them as working instruments of life, that is 
by the goodness of them; pragmatism ought to be pro- 
gressive; but pragmatism can hardly deny an instrumental 
value to ideas which set the soul at peace. If all this is 
true, Plato begins to look like one of the princes of 
pragmatism.” 

58. Cf. Cratylus, 385 E, translation by Fowler (cf. 
note 17 above), pp. 14-15: “SOC. Now, Hermogenes, 
let us see. Do you think this is true of the real things, that 
their reality is a separate one for each person, as Protagoras 
said with his doctrine that man is the measure of all 
things—that things are to me such as they seem to me, 
and to you such as they seem to you—or do you think 
things have some fixed reality of their own? 


HER. It has sometimes happened to me, Socrates, to 
be so perplexed that I have been carried away even into 
this doctrine of Protagoras; but I do not at all believe he 
is right.” 

Cf. also, Cicero, Acad. Prior., Il, 46,142: Aliud judicium 
Protagorae est, qui putet id cuique verum esse quod cuique 
videatur. 

59. Plato was no less aware than the Pragmatists of the 
flux of sensation. It was a commonplace of the movement 
from which both Protagoras and the Platonists emerged. 
But Plato’s conclusion differed profoundly from that of 
Protagoras. Cf. Bernard Bosanquet, A Companion to 
Plato’s Republic, London, 1925 (fourth impression, second 
edition), p. 9: “For Plato had been from his youth up 
familiar with Kratylus and so with Herakleitan opinions, 
to the effect that all which is ‘sensed’ is in perpetual flux 
and there can be no science about it, and this conception 
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he retained. Socrates, however, though dealing with moral 
ideas and not at all with the nature of the world, yet in 
those subjects did search after the universal and pay 
attention to obtaining definition; and Plato, adopting his 
methods, yet assumed, owing to the influence above- 
mentioned, that the definition must be of somewhat else, 
and not what is ‘sensed’. For he held it impossible that a 
general determination should apply to what are sensed, 
seeing that these are in perpetual change. Therefore he 
gave the name of ‘forms’ (ideai) to being of this kind 
(i. e. to what could be defined), and held that what was 
sensed had its name from this being, and as alongside it; 
for the manifold of what have the same name with the 
forms (as light objects with lightness, etc.) are what they 
are (he said) by participation in the forms.” 

Cf. also Bernard Bosanquet, Life and Philosophy, in 
Contemporary British Philosophy, edited by J. H. Muir- 
head (first series), London, 1924, p. 54: “Plato, in par- 
ticular, came as a revelation; not as confirming the dualism 
of ‘this’ world and ‘the other,’ but because, against one’s 
hazy expectation, and in opposition to the current and 
more or less popular legends of his meaning, it was so plain 
and obvious that his true passion was for the unity of 
things and, as guides to its nature, for science and good- 
ness. Relativity and appearance, indeed, were not left 
out; but the amazing point, in contrast with the Plato of 
every day acceptation, was the way they came in. If his 
main passion was for the unity of the universe, it was no less 
a passion for analysing, as relative to the impotence of finite 
minds, the varying levels of the actual scenes and experi- 
ences in which they severally and particularly live. His 
hunger for science and his passion for goodness obviously 
meant that ‘the other world’ was not in its nature remote, 
but became here and now for you if you could see it and 
live it; and the two passions coincided in the vision of the 
universe as that which alone could satisfy the whole 
intelligence and the total desire. The law of value, as he 
laid it down for all time, ‘that which is filled with the 
moie real, is more really filled,’ together with his doctrine 
of the increasing concreteness and vita! stability of the 
higher experiences, made an end of dualism in principle, 
though fragments of dualistic formule might float in the 
ocean of his thought undissolved for the moment.” 

60. Cf. Schiller, Studies, p. 37: “The historic Socrates 
wrote nothing; the magnum opus of the historic Protago- 
ras, his book on Truth, has been destroyed. It began with 
too incisive a declaration that its subject was logic, and 
not theology; and so the Athenians set the hangman to 
burn it. What few copies escaped him probably perished 
of neglect during the long reign of Platonic intellectualism. 
And so the combined bigotries of vulgar piety and dogmatic 
philosophy have deprived us of what was probably one of 
the greatest monuments of Greek genius.” Cf. ibid., pp. 
305-306: “Philonous. And did the Athenians give him 
Poison too? Antimorus. No, that they keep for their own 
citizens. Nor did my master stay to be condemned. But 
they drove him out, and forced him to flee for refuge to 
Sicily. The ship was unseaworthy, and he never arrived.” 
But cf. John Burnet, Greek Philosophy, Part I, London, 
1928, p. 112: “It is therefore safer to dismiss the story 
[of the shipwreck] altogether.” 

61. Hippias Major, 289 E, translation by Fowler (cf. 
note 17 above), p. 367. 





62. But cf. Edwin B. Holt, The Freudian Wish and its 
Place in Ethics, New York, 1915, p. 208: “It is my belief 
that both the Freudians and the pragmatists will find a 
number of baffling points in their own systems explained, 
and these systems extended and fortified if they will 
consider whether cognition for them is not essentially 
contained within the behavior relation.” On pages 138- 
139, this author cites Gorgias, 468, where Socrates says: 
“We will to do that which conduces to or own good, and 
if the act is not conducive to our good we do not will it; 
for we will, as you say, that which is our good, but that 
which is neither good nor evil, or simply evil, we do not 
will.” His comment is that an interesting and remarkable 
point of contact between the view outlined in his book and 
the history of ethics is to be found in the Socratic and 
Platonic conception of the will. 

63. Cf. W. R. Inge, Outspoken Essays, chapter on 
Roman Catholic Modernism, London, 1921, pp. 156-7: 
“The crusade against ‘intellectualism’ serves the same 
end. M. Le Roy and the other Christian pragmatists have 
returned to the Nominalism of Duns Scotus. The follow- 
ing words of Frassen, one of Scotus’ disciples, might 
serve as a motto for the whole school: ‘Theologia nostra 
non esi scientia. Nullatenus speculativa est, sed simpliciter 
practica. Theologiae obiectum non est speculabile, sed 
operabile. Quidquid in Deo est practicum est respectu 
nostri.’ M. Le Roy also seems to know only these two 
categories. Whatever is not ‘practical’—having an imme- 
diate and obvious bearing on conduct—is stigmatised as 
‘theoretical’ or ‘speculative.’ But the whole field of 
scientific study lies outside this classification, which pre- 
tends to be exhaustive. Science has no ‘practical’ aim, in 
the narrow sense of that which may serve as a guide to 
moral action; nor does it deal with ‘theoretical’ or ‘specu- 
lative’ ideas, except provisionally, until they can be 
verified. The aim of science is to determine the laws 
which prevail in the physical universe; and its motive is 
that purely disinterested curiosity which is such an em- 
barrassing phenomenon to pragmatists.” 


64. Cf. Boris B. Bogoroslovsky, The Technique of Con- 
troversy—Principles of Dynamic Logic, New York, 1928, 
p. 119: Principle of Polarity: “Every unit of thought in 
rigorous and efficient thinking must always have its 
definite and explicitly expressed opposite. An A must 
never be used separately from its non-A.” Jbid., p. 125: 
Principle of Partial Functioning of Concepts: “A complex 
concept in actual reasoning at a given moment never 
functions as a whole, but only in a certain aspect. Which 
aspect is put into operation is determined by a pair of 
opposing concepts. In cases where a concept functions as 
a component of the previous experience, it is one pole of 
the pair. In cases where a concept functions as a present 
experience, both poles of the pair are extraneous to it. 
In efficient thinking these pairs must be explicitly ex- 
pressed.” Ibid., pp. 128-129: Principle of Continuity: 
“The essence of dynamic reasoning is the establishment of 
continuity between two opposite poles of a unit of thought 
which tends to terminate in a realization of their qualita- 
tive identity. Efficient thinking must start with an 
assumption of continuity in potentiality, and work for 
its actual realization.” Jbid., p. 139: Principle of Quanti- 
tative Indices: “‘No statement has any definite meaning 
without a certain quantitative index. In efficient reason- 
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ing, the quantitative value of any unit of thought must be 
explicitly indicated, preferably in terms of objective 
continuous scales between the two poles of the opposites.” 


65. Cf. Meno 91 C, D, translation by Lamb (cf. note 
35 above), pp. 339 and 341: “SOC. What is that Anytus? 
Of all the people who set up to understand how to do us 
good, do you mean to single out these as conveying not 
merely no benefit, such as the rest can give, but actually 
corruption to anyone placed in their hands? And is it for 
doing this that they openly claim the payment of fees? 
For my part I cannot bring myself to believe you; for I 
know of one man, Protagoras, who amassed more money 
by his craft than Pheidias—so famous for the noble works 
he produced—or any ten other sculptors.” 


66. Munro, op. cit., pp. 64-5. 


67. George Santayana, The Sense of Beauty, New York, 
1590, Pp. 211-212. 

68. Cf. Alfred Niceforo, Les Indices Numériques de la 
Civilisation et du Progrés, Paris, 1921. 

69. Note, however, Santayana’s discussion of realism, 
Three Proofs in Realism, in Essays in Critical Realism, 
pp. 163 ff. (cf. note 53 above): Biological proof, p. 173: 
“Tt is evident that all animals have relevant and transitive 
knowledge of their environment; so that realistic knowledge 
is but another name for vital sensibility and intelligence.” 
Psychological proof, p. 176: “A living being, enduring 
the flux of events and living in constantly varying retro- 
spect and expectation, especially a breathless, busy, 
hopeful, experimenting modern, can hardly bring himself 
to doubt that the very future he expects and works for 
may become present in due time; but this belief is the 
purest and most radical instance of realism. . . . Belief 
in time is, I think, the deepest belief we have: it is requisite 
for the acceptance of the witness of memory, and for 
rational action and hope. It is the soul of introspective 
psychology. Yet there is another belief which critics of 
knowledge have been even more loth to question, in- 
defensible though it be on their principles: the belief in 
other men’s minds. While their method ought evidently 
to establish not so much solipsism as a solipsism of the 
present datum, yet it never consents to doubt the whole 
comedy of human intercourse, just as the most uncritical 
instinct and the most fanciful history represent it to be. 
How can such a mass of ill-attested and boldly realistic 
knowlege fail to make the critics of realism uncomfortable 
in their own house? Is it because the criticism of realism 
in physics, without this realism in psychology, could 
never so much as begin? Or do they love to attack dogma- 
tism so much that, if need be, they will become dogmatists 
in order to do so? Or is it simply that their criticism at 
bottom was a work of edification or of malice, not of 
philosophic sincerity, and that they keep this particular 
social realism without a qualm, because they need it to 
justify their moral reflections and to lend a false air of 
adequacy to their egotistical method?” Logical proof, 
p. 178: “If we once see clearly that the datum is not an 
existing thing, nor a state of mind, but an ideal essence, a 
very interesting corollary comes into view. The sort of 
being that essences have is indefeasible, they cannot lose 
it or change it, as things do and must if their being is 
existence. Therefore intuition, or pure acquaintance with 
data, has an object whose reality is independent of such a 


perusal of it. This independence is not physical, because 
the object here is ideal, and never exists at all. But its 
logical or aesthetic character, which is all the reality it has, 
is inalienable: for that reason, perhaps, it was called by 
Plato 7d byrws dy; being which is intrinsic, essential, 
and contingent on nothing else, least of all, of course, on 
knowledge.” Jbid., p. 183: “Transitiveness in knowledge 
has two stages or leaps; the leap of intuition, from the 
state of the living organism to the consciousness of some 
essence; and the leap of faith and of action, from the symbol 
actually given in sense or in thought to some ulterior exist- 
ing object. The first leap, which is primary and funda- 
mental to knowledge, alone concerns us here. It reveals 
some universal term, which borrows nothing whatever 
from the observer except its presence to him, which is 
perfectly adventitious to its nature, and not indicated 
there. Essences, like things, become objects by accident. 
Consequently knowledge of essence too is transitive, 
terminating in an object which is self-determined in its 
logical sphere and essential relations, and may be revealed 
to many minds at different times, in various contexts, 
and with more or less completeness.” Ibid., p. 184: “You 
cannot prove realism to a complete sceptic or idealist; 
but you can show an honest man that he is not a complete 
sceptic or idealist but a realist at heart. So long as he is 
alive his sincere philosophy must fulfill the assumptions 
of life and not destroy them.” 

70. Cf. Schiller, Studies, p. 30: “Why, when it has been 
laid down that ‘man is the measure of all things,’ was not 
the next question, ‘How, then does he measure?’. It is 
idle to suggest that the Greeks lacked instruments. Had 
they wished to experiment they would have constructed 
them.” Cf. also Parker, op. cit., p. 201: “Any answer to 
this question would include the statement, ‘Man measures 
phenomena by mathematics.’ Plato has twice thrown 
before us in his dialogues the thought of the importance of 
the measuring art. Once in the Protagoras he dwells on it, 
inspired perhaps by the famous aphorism of the great 
Sophist with whom he is dealing. He shows that to find 
our way safely through the world we need to measure things 
and find their true relative value. This is a thoroughly 
pragmatic position. Again in the Politicus he explains how 
important in art work of all kinds, with a view to finding 
the true proportion of every element, is the measuring art. 
These hints might well have led to showing the import- 
ance of precise measuring instruments, if Plato had cared 
to dwell more steadily on the world of material things. 
But at any rate he did more than most men of his time to 
encourage mathematical study of all kinds.” 

71. H. Minsterberg, Eternal Values, Boston, 1909, 
p. 81: “The act of affirming the true world belongs 
together with the act of affirming the beautiful world and 
the moral world; and we have no right to give any more 
emphasis to one act than to the other.” 

72. Hippias Major, 285 E, translation by Burges (cf. 
note 7 above), IV, p. 220: Kal cvAdAfBinv wdons rijs 
dpxawdroylas Hira dxpowrra, 

73. Cf. Munro, op. cit., p. go: “If we adopt a broad 
definition of ‘aesthetic,’ as including any ‘consummatory’ 
moment in experience, any work done for its own sake, it 
will take in many interests and activities other than the 
enjoying of artistic forms.” 
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74. Melvin T. Copeland, Business Statistics, Cambridge, 
1917, Chap. II, Statistical Indices of Business Condition, 
and Chap. III, Sales and Advertising Statistics; P. T. 
Cherington, Advertising as a Business Force, A Compilation 
of Experience Records, New York, 1919; W. D. Scott, The 
Psychology of Advertising, Boston, 1917; Daniel Starch, 
Principles of Advertising, Chicago and New York, 1923. 

75. A survey of their practices would, therefore, give 
more accurate information than questionnaires or labora- 
tory tests. 

76. But Cf. Theaetetus, 161 C, E, translation by Lamb 
(cf. note 35 above), II, p. 77: “SOC. In general I like his 
doctrine that what appears to each one is to him, but I am 
amazed by the beginning of his book. I don’t see why he 
does not say in the beginning of his Truth that a pig or a 
dog-faced baboon or some stil! stranger creature of those 
that have sensations is the measure of all things. Then he 
might have begun to speak to us very imposingly and 
condescendingly, showing that while we are honoring him 
like a god for his wisdom, he was after all no better in 
intellect than any other man, or, for that matter, than a 
tadpole. What alternative is there, Theodorus? For if 
that opinion is true to each person which he acquires 
through sensation, and no man can discern another’s 
condition better than himself, and no man has any better 
right to investigate whether another’s opinion is true or 
false than he himself, but, as we have said several times, 
each man is to form his own opinions by himself, and these 
opinions are always right and true, why in the world, my 
friend, was Protagoras wise, so that he could rightly be 
though worthy to be the teacher of other men and to be 
well paid, and why were we ignorant creatures and obliged 
to go to school to him, if each person is the measure of his 
own wisdom.” 

77. Lodge, op. cit., p. 2, says: “ We find ‘ Plato’s summum 
bonum’ declared to be some one or two or three of the 
following: 1. pleasure, or pleasure organized into a 
system; 2. happiness, or a life founded upon, and partici- 
pating in, the harmonious life of the universe; 3. virtue, or 
the life of the active citizenship in the ideal community, 
under the guidance of science and philosophy; 4. the co- 
ordination of all individual purposes into a single system 
patterned upon the ‘idea of good’; 5. the intellectual or 
rational life; 6. contemplative wisdom, or the intuitive 
vision of the definitely transcendental ‘idea of good’; 
7. beatitude, or complete subordination of self to God until 
one becomes like God or unified with God. These defini- 
tions refer to the highest good considered relatively to man. 
Considered abolutely, without especial reference to 
humanity, Plato’s highest good is declared to be: 8. abso- 
lute unity; 9. conformity to law; 10. the idea of good; 
11. the self-identity of thought; 12. absolute Mind, or 
God.” 


78. Ogden and Richards, op. cit., Summary, pp. 387-8, 
The Meaning of Beauty: “[The reply to the question what 
any word or symbol refers to consists in the substitution of 
a symbol or symbols which can be better understood. 
Such substitution is definition.| The application of this 
procedure in practice may be demonstrated by taking one 
of the most bewildering subjects of discussion, namely 
Aesthetics. Beauty has been very often and very differ- 
ently defined—and as often declared to be indefinable. 


If, however, w2 look for the characteristic defining rela- 
tions, we find that the definitions hitherto suggested reduce 
conveniently to sixteen. Each of these then provides a 
distinct range of referents, and any such range may be 
studied by those whom it attracts. If in spite of the dis- 
concerting ambiguity thus revealed (and all freely-used 
terms are liable to similar ambiguity) we elect to continue 
to employ the term Beauty as a shorthand substitute for 
the definition we favour, we shall do so only on the grounds 
of ethics and expediency and at the risk of all the confusions 
to which such behaviour must give rise. In addition to its 
symbolic use, ‘Beauty’ has also its emotive uses. These 
have often been responsible for the view that Beauty is 
indefinable, since as an emotive term it allows of no 
satisfactory verbal substitute. Failure to distinguish 
between the symbolic and the emotive uses is the source 
of much confusion in discussion and research.” 


79. Further material in: Julius Schlosser, Die Kunst- 
literatur, Vienna, 1924; Karl Borinski, Die Antike in Poetik 
und Kunsttheorie, Leipzig, 1914; Albert Dresdner, Die 
Entstehung der Kunstkritik, Munich, 1915; Erwin Panofsky, 
Idea, Berlin, 1924; Hans Tietze, Die Methode der Kunst- 
geschichte, Leipzig, 1913; Joseph Strzygowski, Die Krisis 
der Geisteswissenschaften, Vienna, 1923; G. J. von Allesch, 
Wege zur Kunstbetrachtung, Dresden, 1921; Hans Cornelius, 
Elementargesetze der Bildenden Kunst, Leipzig, 1921; 
August Schmarsow, Grundbegriffe der Kunstwissenschaft, 
Leipzig, 1905; Heinrich Wé6Olfflin, Kwumstgeschichtliche 
Grundbegriffe, Munich, 1923; C. M. Gayley and F. N. 
Scott, An Introduction to the Methods and Materials of 
Literary Criticism, New York, 1899. 

80. In With Eyes of the Past, by Henry Ladd, New York, 
1928, a volume which appeared in the same set with 
Munro’s Scientific Method in Aesthetics, the Platonic 
dominance is noted. Although the period covered by this 
volume is modern English art criticism only, the persist- 
ence of Platonism in that field is noted particularly on 
Pages 39, 43, 53, 54, 59, 64, 71, 82, and go. 


81. Cf. Warner Fite, Moral Philosophy, New York, 
1925, pp. 314-315: “Some time ago I heard unexpectedly— 
having accepted an invitation on the spur of the moment 
with no prevision of the program—an orchestral rendering 
of Bach’s ‘ Passacaglia’, a new and glorious addition to my 
realm of experience. My mind had been full of a perplex- 
ing pedagogical and philosophical problem which called 
for practical solution in a day or two to come, namely, how 
to explain to a few hundred immature students the meaning 
of Plato’s theory of transcendent and supersensible ideas— 
how, I mean, to make this conception of transcendence 
intelligible from the point of view of human experience. 
As I listened to Bach it became suddenly clear to me that 
if I could convey that experience they would see what 
Plato meant, and that without some such experience the 
theory of ideas could never be for them more than a form 
of words.” Cf. also A. E. Taylor, Platonism and its In- 
fluence, Boston, 1924, p. 131: “This little book must reach 
its period here. It would have been pleasant to speak of 
the direct influence of Plato’s natural theology on Cud- 
worth and the rest of a goodly succession of divines of our 
own speech from the Restoration to the present day, if our 
space would have allowed. Still pleasanter would it have 
been to trace the influence of the poet in Plato, as distinct 
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from the man of science, on the great poetic literature of 
the later world, through Virgil, Dante, Chaucer and many 
another, down to singers who are still with us. But this 
is a topic which we have reluctantly had to exclude almost 
wholly from our purview. In truth, the story of all our 
living civilization owes to Plato could only be told ade- 
quately in a complete history of the thought and literature 
of the Western world from his day to ours.” 


82. Cf. Ogden and Richards, op. cit., p. 244, quoting 
Hume: “ Amidst all this bustle ‘tis not reason which gains 
the prize, but eloquence; and no man need ever despair of 
gaining proselytes to the most extravagant hypothesis, 
who has art enough to represent it in any favourable 
colours. The victory is not gained by the men at arms, 
who manage the pike and the sword; but by the trumpeters, 
drummers, and musicians of the army.” 


83. Cf. Hermann Popp, Maler-Aesthetik, Strassburg, 
1902; Else Cassirer, Kiinstlerbriefe aus dem 19. Jahrhundert, 
Berlin, 1923. 

84. J. A. Stewart, Plato’s Doctrine of Ideas, Oxford» 
1909, pt. II, The Doctrine of Ideas as Expressing Aesthetic 
Experience, pp. 146-7: “Our thesis, then, will take this 
form: The beauty which the aesthetic eye perceives in an 
object is caused by concentration conditioned by a fairly 
prolonged, but always intermittent, réverie. Where 
such fairly prolonged intermittent réverie does not occur, 
aesthetic beauty is not perceived. In Plato’s language, the 
artist is always looking away from, and we, reproducing 
the artist’s experience as we contemplate his work, are 
always looking away from the actual picture to the ‘ideal’ 
pattern, and then again back from the ‘pattern’ to the 
picture. (Rep. VI. sor B trea olwar dwepyatipevn 
wuxva dv éxarépwo' dmoBdéroev) Continuous réverie, 
mere contemplation of the ‘ideal’ pattern, without 
recurrent reference, on the part of the artist, to his model 
and canvas, on the part of the spectator, to the finished 
picture, would be ordinary dreaming, or ecstatic trance, 
not aesthetic experience; while, on the other hand, mere 
‘looking at’ model and picture, without recurrent réverie, 
would be sensation, not aesthetic experience. It is essential 
to aesthetic experience, or perception of beauty, in an 
object of sense, that the object should be regarded as 
individual, not type, as end not means, and that, as in- 
dividual and end, it should be lovingly dwelt upon. No 
object of sense can be regarded thus as an end, and lovingly 
dwelt upon, except as seen through its dream-image; and 
this ‘being seen through’ requires the quick alternation, or 
practical simultaneity, of the sense-presentation and its 
dream-image.” 

85. Cf., however, Bosanquet, op. cit., pp. 56-57: “Now 
this aesthetic experience has a prerogative bearing on the 
meaning with which we recognize ‘another world.’ It gives 
us a present world, a world which is even one with the 
world we live in, but yet is twice-born, is at once its own 
truest self and the profoundest revelation that itself can 
convey. Words like these, indeed, must even weaken the 
experience they indicate. We all know it in fact, whether 
or no we care to describe it in general language. We know 
that it takes us into a new world, which is the old at its 
best. In this aspect the aesthetic experience has a pro- 
found speculative interest, and after coming under the 
influence, first of Ruskin, and then, and most especially, 


of William Morris, I was led to trace its operation on the 
passage from Kant’s antitheses to the concrete and object- 
tive ideas by which, in the last decade of the eighteenth 
century, the beginnings of nineteenth-century philosophy 
took form. In beauty we have the meeting-point of 
Nature and Freedom, Kant has said in effect. In beauty 
man is free without ceasing to be sensuous; or again, Poetry 
and art have two conditions: they must arise above the 
actual and remain within the sensuous. These are sayings 
of Schiller; and it was the unity thus recognized of the 
universal with the particular, of freedom with necessity, 
of the spiritual with the natural, which in Hegel’s 
judgment, passed into the principle of knowledge and 
existence in Schelling’s philosophy, which was the first fully 
to recognize the absolute stand-point, and recognized it 
in this synthesis. Here the whole apparatus of traditional 
dualism became in principle once and forever obsolete. 
This world and the other, the @ priori and the @ posteriori, 
the natural and the supernatural, with all their family, 
taken as antithetical realms of being and experience, were 
for the future idle tales.” 


86. Stewart, op. cit., pp. 190-1: “It was the Idea 
for Contemplation, not the Idea for Discourse, which 
really ‘caught on.’ For the Alexandrian Neoplatonists, 
and for all practicing Platonists, their successors, down to 
our own day, the Doctrine of Ideas is that set forth mythi- 
cally in the Phaedrus, Symposium, and Timaeus: the 
logical side of the Doctrine never seems to have interested 
people. Notably, for the two modern philosophers, Leibniz 
and Schopenhauer, who have made the finest and most 
original use of the Doctrine of Ideas—the one in Theology, 
the other in Aesthetics—and have best interpreted the 
secret of its perennial attractiveness, it is the Idea as object 
of Contemplation, not the Idea as instrument of Discourse, 
that matters.” 


87. Cf. Havelock Ellis, The Dance of Life, Boston and 
New York, 1923, p. 329: “It is Plotinus whom we may 
fairly regard as the founder of Aesthetics in the philosophic 
sense, and it was as formulated by Plotinus, though this 
we may sometimes fail to recognize, that the Greek 
attitude in these matters, however sometimes modified, 
has come down to us.”’ Cf. also Bosanquet, Companion, 
pp. 400-1: “As against the view that the representative 
artist is essentially a reproducer of commonplace reality 
(Rep. 598 A), Plato’s ‘second reproduction from truth,’ 
the product that the workman makes, or (we may expand) 
that the vulgar eye sees in nature, Aristotle observes that 
‘poetry is more serious and scientific than history’ (which 
includes, no doubt, ‘natural history’). It is Plotinus, 
however, a neo-Platonist of the third century A. D., who 
finally enunciates the modern position by declaring that 
the arts do not simply imitate the visible, but go back to 
the laws or harmonies from which nature comes. This 
complete reversal of Plato’s real or assumed attitude is 
even more trenchantly expressed by Schiller, when he says 
that man is not civilized till he has learnt to prefer the 
semblance to the reality. Plato’s own doctrine of sym- 
bolism, which made the whole world a graduated embodi- 
ment of law and reality, pointed forward to such con- 
clusions as these, which he even applied to beauty as such, 
and, in his educational theory and analysis of pleasure, to 
non-representative art. His view was, in part at least, a 
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reductio ad absurdum of current criticism, and a criticism 
of the copyist tendency, which at al! times makes itself 
felt in art.” Cf. as well: Thomas Whitaker, The Neo- 
Platonists. A Study in the History of Hellenism, Cambridge, 
1918; Karl Horst, Vorstudien zu einer Newuntersuchung von 
Plotins Asthetik, Marburg, 1905; Henri Guyot, L’Infinité 
Divine, depuis Philon le Juif jusqu’a Plotin, Paris, 1906; 
P. F. Reiss, Plotin und die deutsche Romantik, in Euphorion, 
Leipzig, 1912, XIX, pp. 591-612; Karl Paul Hasse, Von 
Plotin zu Goethe: Die Entwicklung des neuplatonischen 
Einheitsgedankens zur W eltanschauung der Neuzeit, Leipzig, 
1909; Ernst Cassirer, Goethe und Platon, in Philologischer 
Verein zu Berlin, Jahresberichie, Berlin, 1922, XLVIII, 
pp. 1-22; Elisabeth Rotten, Goethes Urphiinomen und die 
platonische Idee, Giessen, 1913. 

88. Cf. Paul Natorp, Platos Ideenlehre, Eine Einfiihrung 
in den Idealismus, Leipzig, 1903. 

89. Cf. The Philosophy of John Dewey, ed. Ratner, 
pp. 489 ff. Cf. also N. P. Gilman and E. P. Jackson, 
Conduct as a Fine Art, Boston, 1896—two essays submitted 
in competition for a prize, with the aim of showing that 
ethics can be taught in the public schools without a 
religious bias. The chapter beginning at page 218 is 
entitled, What has algebra to do with virtue? 

go. Cf. Katherine Gilbert, Studies in Recent Aesthetic, 
Chapel Hill, 1927, p. 28: “Intelligence refines and organ- 
izes any instinctive process whatever. The level of the 
mental process depends on the degree in which self- 
consciousness prefigures desirable results, adapts means to 
ends, and annihilates the sharp distinction between means, 
taken as not desirable in themselves, and end, taken as 
pure quietus. But intelligence working in this way is not 
to be distinguished from art, so the Darwinians tell us. 
All operations are art, and all perceptions beautiful, when 
the psychophysical organism is perfectly adapted to its 
environment, and feels itself to be so.” 

gt. Cf. Paul Elmer Moore, Platonism, Princeton, 1917s 
p. 2: “These leading doctrines, if we may give such a 
name to the impulses that carried him (Socrates) towards 
philosophy, were three: an intellectual scepticism, a 
spiritual affirmation, and a tenacious belief in the identity 
of virtue and knowledge.” 


92. Cf. Munro, op. cit., p. 92: “General standards of 
value are, and always must be, used by every one, as a 
means of bringing to bear the past experience of himself 
and others. In so far as relativistic theory seems to ignore 
their necessity, and to disparage al! use of them, it loses 
touch with facts and urges the impossible. It surrenders 
the field not only to blind impulse but to absolutism itself. 
The believers in absolutism have been active in working 
out principles which, though often excessively restrictive, 
and based on false premises, have had much accumulated 
wisdom in them, and have performed a useful service in 
coérdinating creative and critical effort. Unless relativism 
can contribute some positive aid in the use of standards, 
people will go on employing the old methods, faute de 
mieux, and rushing when expedient to the other extreme 
of admitting no standards at all.” Cf. also Parker, op. cit., 
Pp. 204-205: “And so where have we arrived in our 
inquiry? We were grieved to find that Plato had checked 
and killed the growth of early Greek pragmatism; and we 
determined to find the secret of his error. We thought we 
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should find it in his view of the general concept as a fixed 
and final reality; but we soon saw that he used his concepts 
instrumentally like a good pragmatist. We thought the 
deception might be found in his transcendental endeavour 
to fly higher than thought; but we soon saw that prag- 
matists would dive out of thought into the stream of life, 
and we perceived that mysticism was not contrary to 
pragmatism. We thought it unpragmatic to talk of 
testing ideas by the presence of the idea of goodness in 
them; but immediately this appeared to be simply a queer 
way of declaring the essentially pragmatic doctrine that 
the test of the truth of an idea is its value. We thought 
that Plato’s endeavour to escape from the turbid stream 
of life was an unpragmatic endeavour to avoid the living 
fiery creative reality; but we hesitated to commit prag- 
matism to saying that the reality of life could not be a 
heavenly peace. We thought that Plato’s distrust of 
motion must be the centre of his error; but we have heard 
him say himself that he does not believe in an immovable 
world, that motion has in it the essence of being. We 
thought that the real trouble must lie in Plato’s dogma- 
tism; but we have found him modest and provisional in 
his philosophy, and the animating spirit of the open- 
minded New Academy. We thought that the difficulty lay 
in his unscientific attitude; but we found that he gave to 
science classification, and did all in his power to urge men 
to the study of mathematics, without which modern 
science could never have done its work.” 


93. D. A. Ackermann, Das Christliche im Plato und in 
der platonischen Philosophie, Hamburg, 1835, p. 320: 
“ Eine so christliche Weltansicht hatte Plato in seiner Philo- 
sophie nicht entwickeln und niederlegen kinnen, wenn sie 
nicht in seinem Innersten gelebt und gewaltet hitte.”’ Ibid., 
p. 322: “Gewiss ist, Glaube und Liebe sind nicht minder die 
Grundkrafte des platonischen Seelenlebens wie des christ- 
lichen.” Cf. also Ferdinand Christian Baur, Das Christ- 
liche des Platonismus oder Sokrates und Christus, Tiibingen, 
1837. 

94. Cf. R. H. Perry, General Theory of Value, New York, 
1926, p. 687: “The highest good is not sheer satisfaction 
of maximum intensity, but, as Plato taught, an order of 
satisfaction, whose form is prescribed by reason. (Phile- 
bus, 62, and passim.) The highest happiness is not that 
which is most comfortable and easy of attainment, but, as 
Christianity has taught, that tragic happiness which is at 
once the privilege and the penalty of love.’ Cf. also 
W. R. Inge, The Permanent Influence of Neo-Platonism 
upon Christianity, in American Journal of Theology, IV, 
pp. 328-344, Chicago, 1900; Ricardus Gottwald, De 
Gregorio Nazianzeno Platonico, Vratislaviae, 1906; Thomas 
H. Billings, The Platonism of Philo Judaeus, Chicago, 
1919, p. 1: Philo as a Christian Father. 


95. Cf. James Adam, The Vitality of Platonism, Cam- 
bridge, 1911, pp. 2-3: “Some of the early apologists for 
Christianity, such as Justin Martyr, Clement of Alexand- 
ria, and Origen, show that they recognized and acknowl- 
edged the connection between Platonism and the Christian 
faith when they speak of Greek philosophy as a prepara- 
tion for Christianity, and assert, as Clement does, that 
Plato wrote by the inspiration of God—émirvolg Geod (Coh. 
ad Gent. 180 A, Migne) Cf. also The Works of Aurelius 
Augustine, Bishop of Hippo. A new translation edited by 
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the Rev. Marcus Dods. The City of God, Vol. I. Edin- 
burgh, 1871: Book Eighth. Chapters: “4. Concerning 
Plato, the chief among the disciples of Socrates, and his 
threefold division of philosophy; 5. That it is especially 
with the Platonists that we must carry on our disputations 
on matters of theology, their opinions being preferable to 
those of all other philosophers; 7. How much the Platon- 
ists are to be held as excelling other philosophers in logic, 
i. e. rational philosophy; 8. That the Platonists hold the 
first rank in moral philosophy; 9. Concerning that philoso- 
phy which has come nearest to the Christian faith; 11. 
How Plato has been able to approach so nearly to Christian 
knowledge.” Cf. also Hermann Leder, Augustins Erkennt- 
nistheorie in ihren Beziehungen zur antiken Skepsis, zu 
Plotin und zu Descartes, Marburg, 1901; p. 35: II. Teil, 
Augustins Platonismus; Anders Wikman, Beitrdge zur 
Asthetik Augustins, Weida i. Th. 1909; Karl Eschweiler, 
Die Asthetischen Elemente in der Religions-philosophie des 
Hl. Augustin, Euskirchen, 1909. 


96. Munro, of. cit., p. 49, says: “If there is any definite 
controlling tendency in the history of art, it has not yet 
been found.” But cf. W. R. Inge, The Platonic Tradition in 
English Religious Thought, in Hulsean Lectures at Cam- 
bridge, 1925-6, London, 1926. 

97. Baron Friedrich von Hiigel, The Mystical Element 
of Religion, New York, 1909, II, pp. 282-3: “With Plato 
and Plotinus, Clement of Alexandria and St. Augustine, 
St. Bernard, Cardinal Nicolas of Coes and Leibniz in the 
past; with Cardinal Newman, Professors Maurice Blondel 
and Henri Bergson, Siegwart, Eucken, Troeltsch and 
Tiele, Igino Petrone and Edward Caird, in the present; 
with the explicit assent of practically all the great Mystics 
of all ages and countries, and the implicit instinct, and 
at least partial, practical admission, of all sane and de- 
veloped human souls; we will then have to postulate here, 
not merely an intellectual reasoning upon finite data, which 
would somehow result in so operative a sense of the 
Infinite; nor even simply a mental category of Infinitude 
which, evoked in man by and together with the appre- 
hension of things finite, would, somehow, have so massive, 
so explosive an effect against our finding satisfaction in 
the other categories, categories which, after all, would 
not be more subjective, than itself: but the ontological 
presence of, and the operative penetration by the Infinite 
Spirit, within the human spirit.” 

98. The corridor theory, as in William James, The Will 
to Believe, New York, 1902, and The Varieties of Religious 
Experience, London, 1903, provides a potential apology 
for superstition. Cf. Munro, op. cit., p. 68: “Some 
illusions and fantasies are vital to the aesthetic imagination, 
and in regarding them all with this hygienic apathy, the 
psychoanalyst tends to disparage something very precious 
to art.” 


99. Havelock Ellis, op. cit., p. 36: “ Dancing and build- 
ing are the two primary and essential arts. The art of 
dancing stands at the source of all the arts that express 
themselves first in the human person. The art of building, 
or architecture, is the beginning of all the arts that lie 
outside the person; and in the end they unite.” Jbid., 
p. 68: “Herbert Spencer pointed out, in his early essay on 
‘The Genesis of Science,’ that science arose out of art, and 
that even yet the distinction is ‘purely conventional,’ for 
‘it is impossible to say when art ends and science begins.’ 
Spencer was here using ‘art’ in the fundamental sense 
according to which all practice is of the nature of art.” 
Ibid., pp. 191-2: “It has become a commonplace among the 
unthinking, or those who think badly, to assume an 
opposition between mysticism and science. If ‘science’ is, 
as we have some reason to believe, an art, if ‘mysticism’ 
also is an art, the opposition can scarcely be radical since 
they must both spring from the same root in natural 
human activity. If, indeed, by ‘science’ we mean the 
organization of an intellectual relationship to the world 
we live in adequate to give us some degree of power over 
that world, and if by ‘mysticism’ we mean the joyful 
organization of an emotional relationship to the world 
conceived as a whole, the opposition which we usually 
assume to exist between them is of comparatively modern 
origin.” Ibid., pp. 246-7: “For, after all, there is the small 
body of individuals ahead, alertly eager to find the road, 
with a sensitive flair for all the possibilities the future may 
hold. When the compact majority, blind and automatic and 
unconscious, follows after, to tramp along the road these 
pioneers have discovered, it may seem but a dull road. 
But before they reached it that road was interesting, even 
passionately interesting. The reason is that, for those who, 
in any age, are thus situated, life is not merely a discipline. 
It is, or it may become, really an art. That living is or may 
be an art, and the moralist the critic of that art, is a very 
ancient belief. It was especially widespread among the 
Greeks. . . . The ‘good’ was the ‘beautiful’; the sphere 
of ethics for the Greeks was not distinguished from the 
sphere of aesthetics.” Jbid., p. 252: “It is interesting to 
note that St. Augustine, who stood on the threshold be- 
tween the old Roman and the new Christian worlds was 
able to write: ‘The art of living well and rightly, is the 
definition that the ancients gave of “virtue”.’ For the 
Latins believed that art was derived from the Greek word 
for virtue, dper4 (St. Augustine, De Civitate Dei, Book IV, 
chapter XXI).” IJbid., p. 284: “ ‘Art’, as Paulhan de- 
clares, ‘is often more moral than morality itself.’ Or, as 
Jules de Gaultier holds, ‘Art is in a certain sense the only 
morality which life admits.’ ” 

100. Dialogues of Plato, ed. Greene, pp. 230-1, with a 
few minor omissions. 











THE DATE AND PROVENANCE OF THE 
AUTOMATA MINIATURES 


By RUDOLF M. RIEFSTAHL 


T was about 1910 that a series of very important Oriental miniature paintings appeared 
on the market. These miniatures, of broadly effective archaic style, obviously 
representing mechanical devices, became known as the “automata miniatures.”’! 
They figured prominently in the exhibition of Islamic art at Munich in 1910 and a 

little later in the exhibition of miniatures at Paris in 1912. The date of their execu- 


tion became the subject of a rather heated controversy. Some writers attributed the 
paintings to the end of the twelfth century A. D.; while Blochet, Schulz, and Creswell 
assigned them to the middle of the fourteenth century, regarding them as of Egyptian 
provenance. More recently Coomaraswamy has succeeded in proving that the “automata 
miniatures”? come from a copy of a treatise of al-Jazari on ingenious mechanical con- 
trivances; he thought the treatise possibly dated from the thirteenth century.? A later 
manuscript of this treatise at Oxford, dated 1496 A. D., but supposed to be copied from a 
manuscript of 1341, has been translated by Wiedemann and Hauser.’ 

In the discussion of the “automata miniatures” and of the work of al-Jazari a manu- 
script in the library of Hagia Sophia has been repeatedly mentioned as one of the most 
important manuscripts of the treatise and the possible source of the “automata miniatures.”’ 
Carra de Vaux apparently saw this manuscript before 1891. Since his time, however, no 
one has taken the trouble of examining it with a view to settling, in the simplest and most 
obvious fashion, the controversy over the date and provenance of the “automata 
miniatures.” 

In the summer of 1928 I was able to see and photograph the Hagia Sophia manuscript, 
and to establish, first, that the “automata miniatures” have been detached from it, and, 
secondly, that it is dated 755 A. H. (1354 A. D.) and is by far the most important of the 








1. “Automata miniatures” have, at different dates 
formed part of the collections of Dr. F. R. Martin, Victor 
de Goloubew, Mutiaux, Raymond Koechlin, Arthur 
Sambon, Leonce Rosenberg, Tony Smet, Henri Vever— 
all of Paris; Bernard Berenson, Florence; Harvey S. 
Wetzel, Boston; the Gardner Museum, Boston; Professor 
Paul J. Sachs, Cambridge, Mass.; the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston; M. Stoclet, Brussels. One is now in private 
ownership in New York. 

2. A. K. Coomaraswamy, The Treatise of al-Jazari on 
Automata, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 1924 (Com- 
munications to the Trustees, V1). In this book are repro- 
duced the “automata miniatures” in and about Boston. 
It offers a summary of our knowledge of the book of 
al-Jazari and an almost complete bibliography, including 





that of the chronological controversy. To this bibliogra- 
phy is to be added an article by K. A. C. Creswell, pub- 
lished in the Yearbook of Oriental Art and Culture, London, 
Benn, 1925, pp. 33-40, which contains again a summary of 
the literature, and a mention by A. B. Sakisian, La 
miniature persane de XIIe au XVIIe siécle, Paris, 1929, 
p. 2of. 

3. To the list of the writings of Wiedemann and Hauser 
given by Coomaraswamy, op. cit., p. 20, may be added E. 
Wiedemann, Beitraege zur Geschichte der Mechanik, in 
Sitzungsberichte der physikalisch-medizinischen Sozietaet von 
Erlangen. The book of al-Jazari is briefly summarized by 
Coomaraswamy, p. 5, and by Wiedemann and Hauser, 
Der Islam, VIII, 55-58. I think it unnecessary to do more 
here than to refer to these readily accessible summaries. 
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al-Jazari manuscripts that have yet come to light. I offer herewith a short description of 
the manuscript and a summary statement of the facts it reveals.‘ 

In the printed catalogue of the Hagia Sophia library the manuscript figures as number 
3606. It is bound in brown leather—hardly the original binding—with a later covering 
of cheap marble paper. It now consists of 246 leaves of thick yellowish paper. The 
pagination is recent and was made subsequent to the removal of the numerous missing 
leaves. The size of the pages varies slightly. My measurements of height ran from 
39.8 to 40.2 centimeters, of width from 27.5 to 28 centimeters. This tallies with the 
measurements of the sheets in the Boston museum—39.2 by 26.8 centimeters—which Dr. 
Coomaraswamy kindly measured for me; he stated in a letter that the Boston leaves seem 
to be slightly trimmed. As the manuscript has been sewn at least twice (red twisted and 
white cotton thread are traceable), the sewing stitches will be unlikely to prove helpful in 
determining the original order of the automata pages. Since the manuscript has not only 
been rebound but badly pasted also, the arrangement of the quires presents difficulties 
too, which may be left to some future editor of al-Jazari. The text runs fifteen lines to a 
page of not very skilful Neshki script. The dispersed automata pages have likewise 
fifteen lines each and are written by the same hand as the manuscript. 

The title page (Fig. 4) is richly illuminated and recalls the decorated pages of Mameluk 
Korans. It is laid out with an upper and lower band and an almost square centerpiece. 
Each of the bands contains a large cartouche with Neshki writing in silver surrounded by 
gold. This gold following the outline of the letters is relieved against a ground of reddish 
gold (produced by passing translucent red over gold). On the reddish gold ground there is 
spiral tracery with attached leaves and palmettes, which is drawn in black. The ends of 
the bands beyond the cartouches show golden arabesques on a deep blue ground. The 
two cartouches contain the title of the book: kitdb al-gdmi‘ bain al-‘ilm wa’l-‘amal al-nafi‘ 
fi sind‘at al-hijal (book that combines theory and practice and is profitable to the craft of 
ingenious contrivances). 

The middle rectangle of the title page is decorated with rich geometric interlacing about 
a central octagon. This octagon contains the name of the author, which is transcribed in 
the catalogue of the Hagia Sophia manuscripts as Abu’! Aziz (sic!) Isma‘il b. el-razzaz 
al-€azari. The reading of these names offers difficulties, particularly of the last one, which 
might as well be read as al-Haziri. 

Around the central octagon is a series of polygonal motives with floral decoration in 
gold on blue and in black tracery on a reddish golden ground. Outside these is a circle of 
eight not quite regular octagons, each filled with Kufic writing in white, on a blue ground 
decorated with arabesque spirals. This writing, Jil-khizdnat al-‘dlijat al-mawlawijat 
al-’amirijat al-ndsirijat Nasir al-Din, walad Muhammad, al-mu‘izz al-marhiim falak (?) 


4. For the readings of the important passages I am Nedjati Bey, the late Minister of Public Instruction, whose 





greatly indebted to my friend Dr. Paul Wittek, of Con- 
stantinople; he gave me my readings for all the passages 
quoted except that for the Kufic text of the title page, for 
which I am obliged to Professor Martin Sprengling of the 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago. I am also 
deeply indebted to the Turkish authorities who facilitated 
my study of the manuscript, particularly to His Excellency 


great educational work may serve as his permanent monu- 
ment. I owe acknowledgements also to my friend Dr. 
A. K. Coomaraswamy of the Boston museum and to 
Mr. R. R. Tatlock of the Burlington Magazine for kind 
advice. Finally I wish to thank the kind librarian and 
assistant librarian of the Hagia Sophia library, who spared 
no pains to help me in my work. 
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al-husnd, al-Malik al-Sdlih, according to Professor Martin Sprengling of the Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago, who has kindly read it for me, refers to the Ortoqid 
ruler of Amida-Dijarbekir, who reigned 597-619 A. H. It is the Nasir al-Din mentioned 
in the text of the manuscript on folio 2, recto and verso. This, along with the corroborative 
evidence on folio 246 recto, discussed below, shows that the copyist took over the inscrip- 
tion which was on the title page of the manuscript he copied, and this page in its turn 
reproduced the inscription of the original manuscript. 


At the bottom of folio 2 recto and the top of the following verso are important his- 
torical data (Fig. 1). The author relates that he was requested to write his book by the 
ruler of Dijarbekir, el-Malik el-Salih Nasir al-Din Abu’l Feth Mahmud b. Muhammad b. 
Qara Arslan b. Daud b. Sukman b. Ortoq, who ruled 597-619 A. H. (1200/1-1222/3 A. D.). 
He says further that he was formerly in the service of the father and the brother of this 
king, that his service began in 572 or 573 (according to the reading chosen), and that he 
was for twenty-five years in their service. The father of Nasir al-Din reigned 570-581 
A. H.® (1174/5-1185/6 A. D.), his older brother 581-597 A. H. (1185/6-1200/1 A. D.). 


Wiedemann and Hauser as well as Coomaraswamy state that the author entered the 
service of the Ortogids in 577 A. H. (1181 A. D.). This date, however, does not tally with 
that given in the Hagia Sophia manuscript (Fig. 1). The first ciphers are 5 and 7; the 
reading of the last cipher is uncertain (2 or 3) but certainly not 7. The scholars just 
mentioned also state that the treatise of al-Jazari was written in 1206 A. D. This date 
seems to have been obtained by adding 25 to 1181. The date 1206 is open to question be- 
cause of the uncertain reading of the date in the oldest manuscript of al-Jazari. Moreover, 
al-Jazari says that for twenty-five years he was in the service of the father and brother of 
the reigning sultan, but does not say that these years include any service to Nasir al-Din 
such as writing the book, nor does he say that it was written at the end of twenty-five 
years of service. The fixing of the date of the book as 1206 A. D. seems therefore pre- 
mature and subject to further evidence, possibly from the studies of some future editor of 
al-Jazari. At present all that can be said with certainty is that the book was written after 
597 A. H. (1200/1 A. D.), the date of the beginning of the reign of the sultan who ordered it. 

At the end of the book further information is given. Folio 246 recto has the usual 
formulas for the end of the book, then an appended statement that the book is “the copy 
of a copy of the original manuscript” (Fig. 2). Folio 246 verso (Fig. 3) offers in its 
upper part a transcription of the conventional signs used throughout the book. Below 
are four notices, three to the left and one to the right. The top one at the left is unim- 
portant. The middle one says that the manuscript was finished in the month of Safar, 
755 A. H. (Feb. 25-March 25, 1354 A. D.). The bottom one adds that it was written by 
the hand of Muhammad ben Ahmad al . . . The reading of the end of the name is not 
clear. The notice at the right says, “compared and found correct by comparison with the 
book from which it was copied.”’ 


The Hagia Sophia manuscript is incomplete. In many cases the custodes at the bottom 
of the pages do not correspond with the beginnings of the following pages. Occasionally a 


5. The date 570 is according to Halil Bey’s Turkish 1927, Pp. 228, gives 562 as the beginning of the reign of 
edition of Stanley Lane-Poole’s Mohammedan Dynasties, Nasir al-Din. 
p. 238; but de Zambaur, Manuel de généalogie, Hannover, 
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page shows the imprint of the colors of a miniature which must formerly have been opposite 
but has now vanished. 


Careful examination of the remaining miniatures reveals that the more important ones 
are numbered in clumsy writing in red pigment. As the most attractive miniatures have 
been selected for removal, the numbered series is now very incomplete. Folio 243 verso 
has a painting numbered 49. After folio 245 at least one sheet is missing for the custos does 
not tally. This suggests that there were fifty numbered paintings, one for each of the fifty 
chapters of the book. Many of the “automata miniatures” owned in the West bear 
numbers similar to, but not conflicting with, those of the manuscript.® 


The identity of the size of the pages, the identity of the writing, the continuity of the 
series, of numbered miniatures, and the identity of the style of the miniatures are good 
enough arguments to show that the loose “automata miniatures” belong to the Hagia 
Sophia manuscript. I shall add, however, four specific instances of miniatures which can 
be definitely proved to have come from the manuscript. 


A sheet is missing between folios 29 and 30. This sheet must be the miniature of a clock 
representing the zodiac, now in a private collection in New York. Folio 29 verso has as 
custos the word which begins the text on the “back” of the New York miniature, which if 
inserted into the manuscript’s present pagination would be folio 29a, with the painting on 
the verso. To the right of the middle of folio 30 recto in the manuscript is a spot of blue 
color which comes precisely from the blue background of the zodiac that, when moistened, 
gave a little of its color to the opposite page. 


Another sheet is missing between folios 159 and 160. This can be identified as a sheet 
in the Boston museum reproduced as plate IV in Coomaraswamy’s recent book on the 
al-Jazari miniatures, already cited. The custos on the back of the sheet in Boston is the 
first word of folio 160 recto in the manuscript, where the sentence is continued. The 
Boston leaf would therefore fit into the manuscript as folio 159a, and its wormholes agree 
with those of its former neighbors, folios 159 and 160. 


The sheet missing from the manuscript between folios 161 and 162 is also reproduced by 
Coomaraswamy, plate VIII; its verso has as custos the word with which folio 162 resumes 
the sentence. 

The sheet removed from the manuscript between folios 182 and 183 figures as Coomaras- 
wamy’s plate III; the custos on the back of the sheet is the word with which folio 183 
begins. Besides this, the conspicuous wormholes toward the inner margin agree with those 
of folios 182 and 183 of the manuscript. Finally, the imprint of a considerable number of 
the features of the miniature painting can be observed on folio 182 verso. 

The “automata miniatures,” then, are dated with certainty in 755 A. H., and they come 
from a manuscript copied from another manuscript going back in its turn to the original 





6. The miniatures published by Coomaraswamy (op. 
cit.) bear the numbers 1, 5, 19, 20, 26, 29, 42, 45. Die 
Ausstellung von Meisterwerken muhammedanischer Kunst 
in Miinchen, pl. III is number 46. In Martin, II, pls. 
2, 3, and 4 are numbers 18, 23, and 6 respectively. In 
Schulz, II, pls. 1, 4 left and right are numbers 2, 7, and 3 
respectively. Not only do none of these numbers overlap 
with the numbering of miniatures still in the manuscript, 


but in every case that I have been able to assign a loose 
miniature to a definite place in the manuscript the number 
of the miniature fits into the sequence of the numbers of 
the manuscript. The following numbers have not as yet 
been traced: 4, 13, 14, 27, 30, 40, 43, 50. All the other 
numbers are accounted for either in the manuscript or on 
known “automata miniatures.” 
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manuscript of al-Jazari. This original manuscript antedated by about a century and a half 
the copy of a copy in the Hagia Sophia library. 


In the article referred to above Creswell attributes the manuscript of the “automata 
miniatures” to Egypt and dates it between 752 and 755 A. H. He bases these conclusions 
on the fact that two of the miniatures contain on architectural motives an inscription in 
praise of al-Malik as-Salih Salah ad-dunya wad-Din. According to Blochet and Creswell this 
person must be either Sultan Malik as-Salih Salah ad-Din Salih (752-755 A. H.) or Malik 
as-Salih Salah ad-Din Haggi (783-784 A. H.). Creswell decides in favor of the former and 
thus arrives at his date for the miniatures. This decision is corroborated by the date in the 
Hagia Sophia manuscript, and though no additional proof of the Egyptian origin is forth- 
coming this does not seem to be open to doubt. 


The style of all the miniatures in question is somewhat rigid and monumental, without 
the subtlety of line and delicacy of detail that we admire in the miniatures of the Dio- 
scorides of 1222, for instance, or in those of the Schefer Hariri. As illustrations for a 
technical treatise, the original al-Jazari miniatures may not have had the refined character 
of the miniatures of the other two books; but it is also likely that something has been lost 
in the process of copying and recopying. Nevertheless the “automata miniatures” have a 
peculiar greatness in their broad decorative conception, and they maintain their place 
among the most valuable remains of early Islamic miniature painting. The scant list of 
illuminated manuscripts representing the style of so early a period in Islamic art will be 
appreciably enriched by the addition of no. 3606 of the Hagia Sophia library. Despite the 
wholesale removal of its miniatures it still contains much of value as the accompanying 
illustrations (Figs. 5-11) suggest. I hope to bring out an album containing all the more 
important miniatures which are or were in this beautiful manuscript. 

The miniatures are of great value as a reflection of Islamic civilization at the end of the 
twelfth century. The figures represented in them include servants, dancers, courtiers, and 
princes—though the dream of having a genuine portrait of Saladin has not been realized. 
The two pictures of the naubat, the royal music at the palace gate,’ are first-rate cultural 
documents, as are the various scenes of feasting and carousing. The description by al-Jazari 
of the palace door at Amida* is of highest interest for the history of Islamic metal work. 
Only an edition of al-Jazari, based on the Hagia Sophia manuscript, such as I hope Wiede- 
mann and Hauser may decide to undertake, will bring out adequately the many points of 
real importance connected with this unique series of miniatures. 


7. Coomaraswamy, of. cil., pl. I; P. W. Schulz, Die Pp. 440). The cover design and tailpiece of this magazine 
persisch-islamische Miniaturenmalerei, pl. I. reproduce the same knocker as it appears in the Hagia 
8. Cf. Die Ausstellung von Meisterwerken muhamme- Sophia manuscript. Cf. Sarre, Keramik und andere Klein- 
danischer Kunst in Miinchen, p\. I11; Der Islam, XI, 214- funde der islamischen Zeit von Baalbek, Sonderabdruck 
232. Sarre calls attention to the similarity of the knocker a. d. III. B. d. Ergebnisse d. Ausgrabungen . . . von 
designed by al-Jazari and a knocker in the Kaiser Fried- Baalbek, Berlin and Leipzig, de Gruyter, 1925, pp. 28-29. 


rich Museum (Diez and Gliick, Die Kunst des Islam, 
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Fic. 1—Arcetri, S. Leonardo: Tree of Jesse 
Detail of Puipit. XII Century 


Fic. 2—Thaton, Burma: Lotus Biri/: of Fic. 3—Amardvatt: Lotus Rhizome Rising 
Brahma, Siva, and Visnu, from Navel from “Full Vessel” Supported by Yaksa. 
of Narayana (After Temple)'® C. 200 A. D. (Photo. Goloubew) 











THE TREE OF JESSE AND INDIAN 
PARALLELS OR SOURCES 


By ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY 






The Tree of Jesse appears in Christian iconography possibly towards the 
close of the eleventh century; in any case it is found frequently in the 
twelfth century and in later Gothic art.? Certain prototypes can be recog- 
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\\ nized even as early as the ninth century. At first the stem appears in Jesse’s 
ww) hand, then it rises from a point immediately behind the center of his reclining 
a) 


body, finally it rises from his navel. The ultimate flower of the tree is always 
Jesus, but the formula so develops that the Virgin becomes the most con- 
spicuous figure (as in Fig. 1); moreover, as the branches multiply the whole 
becomes a veritable genealogical tree of the kings of Judea. The essential 
elements of the developed type are the representation of a kind of tree of 
life rooted in the navel of the recumbent Jesse and having for its ultimate 
flower a manifestation of the deity. 


Porter’ has suggested that the conception is a fundamentally Oriental one, 
though the Bazaklik example cited by him is hardly pertinent. In the present 
preliminary note I do not propose to assert an Indian origin of the motif; I 
merely wish to point out that the whole group of ideas involved appears much earlier in 
India than anywhere else, that it leads there to the evolution of iconographic types which 
present startling parallels to those of the Jesse series, and that a derivation of the Western 
from the Indian forms is by no means impossible. 

A type in some ways related to that of the Tree of Jesse occurs in illustrations of the 
Speculum Humane Salvationis in connection with the story of Astyages.* The Persian 
king is said to have had a dream in which he saw a vine growing out of the body of his only 
daughter. This vine was interpreted as a prophecy of the birth of King Cyrus, but in the 
Speculum the daughter becomes a type of the Virgin Mary. In the illustrations the vine 
sometimes rises from her navel, sometimes from between her breasts; in some case it con- 
sists of leafy branches, not like a grapevine. Sir Thomas Arnold? has inferred a lost early 
Persian type underlying not only the Speculum illustrations but also certain Persian 
illuminations that represent female figures surrounded by foliage. 

A very obvious Indian parallel to the Tree of Jesse is the well-known Indian composition 
representing the birth of Brahma, who is designated as “‘lotus-born,” “navel-born,” etc. 
and is shown seated on a lotus flower the stem of which rises from the navel of the recum- 
bent Narfiyana. Narayana is here the supreme deity, represented as reclining (Sayana- 
miurti) on the cosmic waters during the interval between two cycles of manifestation; 
Brahma is the demiurge, the immediate creator of the new universe about to be brought 
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1. Saficl: Lotus Rhizome Springing from a Yakga’s 4. J. Lutz and P. Perdrizet, Speculum Humanae Salva- 
Navel, C. 100 B. C. tionis, 1909, I, p. 186; M. R. James, MS. Lat. 9584 (Biblio- 

2. E. Maile, L’art religieux du XIIe sitde en France, théque Nationale), Oxford, 1926. 
pp. 173 ff.; A. K. Porter, Spain or Toulouse? and Other 5. Symbolism and Islam, in Burlington Magazine, 
Questions, in The Art Bulletin, VII, pp. 15 f. October, 1928. 

3. Loc. cit. 
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into being. The oldest representations of this theme that I am able to cite are those of the 
reliefs in Caves II and IV at Badfimi, dating from the end of the sixth century;® 
at Deogarh, at least a century earlier, practically the same composition is found except 
that the stem of the lotus is not connected with Narfyana’s navel.’ Examples dating from 
the eighth century are known at Eliira® (Fig. 6) and Sirpur,’ and the subject is not rare 
in still later mediaeval art, and it even recurs not infrequently in Rajput paintings of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The formula passed also to Farther India, occurring 
both in Burma and Cambodia. Some of the Burmese examples from Thaton (Fig. 2) are 
remarkable in representing not merely a single deity as born from lotus and navel but the 
trinity of deities, Brahma, Visnu, and Siva, seated on separate lotuses, all branches of one 
stem rooted in Narayana’s navel.” 

Although there does not seem to exist any representation of the birth of Brahma in 
sculpture dating before the sixth century A. D., the event is explicitly described in the 
Mahabharata (iii, 272, 44, and xii, 207, 13). The former of the passages cited reads as 
follows: “As soon as that Eternal Being [Narayana] concentrated thought upon a New 
Creation of the Universe a lotus flower immediately came into existence from His navel 
and the four-faced Brahma came forth from that navel-lotus.”’ As the extreme limits for 
the Mahdbhdrata are from 400 B. C. to 400 A. D. the text certainly takes us back 
beyond the earliest reliefs. 

Narayana is the supreme deity of the later Vedic period and effectively identical with 
Brahma." Bearing this in mind we can recognize the tradition already in the Rg Veda 
(x, 82, 5): ‘Prior to the sky, prior to this earth, prior to the living gods, what is that germ 
which the waters held first and in which all the gods existed? The waters held that same 
germ in which all the gods exist or find themselves; on the navel of the Unborn stood that 
in which all beings stood.’’” Further, in the Atharva Veda (x, 7, 38) we have a description 
of Brahma as “a great Yaksa™ in the midst of the creation, lying upon the sea in penance; 
therein are set whatever gods there are, like the branches of a tree round about a trunk.” 

The conception of a tree of life rooted in Brahm recurs also in the Katha Upanisad 
(vi, 1): “This eternal fig tree! That [root] indeed is the Pure. That is Brahma.” It 
recurs again in a somewhat different way in the Bhagavad Giid (xv, 1-3). We have thus 
been able to trace from let us say about a millennium B. C. onwards the essential elements 
common to the formulz of the Indian Birth of Brahma and the Christian Tree of Jesse. 

That our tree of life, in which all beings are set, should be rooted in a navel, whether of 
Brahma, Narayana, or Jesse, is significant, because it is precisely in India that importance 
has been attached to the navel as a center of vegetative energy. “The navel of immor- 
tality,” “the navel of Varuna,” and similar phrases constantly recur in Vedic literature, 


6. R. D. Banerji, Bas-reliefs of Badami, in Mem. A. S.1., 
XXV, pls. xi and xxii, a. 

7. J. Burgess, Ancient Monuments of India, pl. 250. 

8. In the DaSavatira Cave. 

9. Progress Rep., A. S. I., Western Circle, 1903-1904, 
p. 21. 

to. Sir R. Temple, Notes on Antiquities from Ramanna- 
desa, in Indian Antiquary, 1894. 

11. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, Vaignavism, Saivism, etc., 
1913, p. 31. Later, when Brahma has lost his importance 
as supreme deity, Vignu, taking his place, is identified with 


Narayana and inherits the traditions connected with both 
the others. 

12. Repeated in the Yajur Veda (Taittiriya Samhita, 
iv, 6, 2). 

13. Every Indian deity may upon occasion be desig- 
nated as a Yaksa; see my Yakgas, Washington, 1928, 
where, however, the Vedic passages, in which the earliest 
references are found, are omitted (see A. Hillebrandt, 
Vedisch Yakga, in Aus Indiens Kultur, Festgabe Garbe, 
1927). ‘ 

14. It is by the energy achieved in austerity (tapas) 
that Brahma is said to have created the world. 
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and in the Satapatha Brahmana (v, 7, 1, 9), where the sacrificer hangs a golden sua disk 
around his neck so that it rests upon his navel, we find the following: “Why over the 
navel? [Because] beneath the navel is the seed, the power of procreation, and the gold 
plate represents vital energy and vigor.” 


Now the two Vedic passages cited above are especially suggestive inasmuch as they 
bring together two ideas, the tree rooted in a navel, and that the navel of a Yaksa, which 
are later very conspicuous in the iconography of the water cosmology. In this iconography 
vegetation, the type of life, is represented by a lotus rhizome bearing leaves and flowers, 
sometimes with enframed animals or even human figures, and rising from the waters 
(see, for example, Fig. 3, where the uppermost enclosure contains an aniconic representa- 
tion of the Buddha), the watery source being represented either by a “full vessel” (Grail 
motif), or by the open jaws of a makara (crocodile, water symbol), or by a dwarf Yaksa, 
from whose mouth or navel (Fig. 4) the stem of the lotus rises. Yaksas, of course, are 
vegetation spirits, guardians of procreative energies; the sap in trees is identical with the 
essence in the waters, with the water of life (amrta); and these facts, taken in connection 
with the texts already cited, reveal very clearly the nature of the group of cosmic theories 
which ultimately finds expression in the formula for the Birth of Brahma. Another motif 
closely connected with this formula is that of the tree or creeper the fruits of which are 
divine girls; trees of this kind grow in the Yaksa Kubera’s grove called Caitraratha 
(Ramayana, ii, 91, 43 f.), and later a creeper of this kind (ndri-laid, “woman-vine’’) 
becomes a familiar form in decorative art. The Arabic Waqwaq tree may represent 
another phase of the same tradition. 

Enough has now been said to show that the conception of a cosmic or world tree, bearing 
deities or other beings in or as its branches, and rising from the navel of some being who 
represents the ultimate source of life, is characteristically Indian and of far greater antiquity 
than can be attributed to any kind of Jesse Tree. It is not necessary to assume that the 
idea of a Tree of Jesse represents in its entirety a borrowing from Indian or other Oriental 
sources; but when the fully developed formula, as in the Arcetri example (Fig. 1), approaches 
so closely the mediaeval Indian form as found in the Birth of Brahma, when the tree 
actually resembles a lotus and rises from the navel of a recumbent figure, one is at least 
inclined to suppose that Indian types may have influenced the development. 


It may well be that Male’s pronouncement, “ Née en Orient, liconographie chrétienne 
nous est arrivée toute faite,” has a significance of farther reach than he intended. However 
this may be, it is clear already from the researches of Strzygowski and others that the study 
of Christian iconography and of the history of Western design can never be complete until 
the Indian parallels have been duly considered. These seem to be of importance at two 
periods, first, in the development of Coptic art, and, secondly, in that of Romanesque and 
Gothic. By way of example I will allude to the “ siréne poisson” which appears in Roman- 
esque, for instance, at Modena. Both male and female forms are recognizable, the motif 
being thus that of a kind of merman or mermaid with bifurcate fish tails, one of which is 
held in each hand. Porter! supposes that the type has been developed by a misunder- 
standing of the Ahnifs earth goddess holding a garland of fruits. Unfortunately for this 
theory, which is based only on the circumstantial evidence of visual similarities not 
amounting to identity, the two-tailed merman or mermaid occurs already in Etruscan art 


15. Op. cit., p. 21. 
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of the third century B. C.,’° and in Indian art both about 100 B. C. at Sarnath” (Fig. 5) 
and about 100 A. D. at Mathura" (Fig. 6). In the Mathura example the fish tails end in 
dragon heads, and this too is a feature that reappears in later Western art. 


It is evident that the assumption of a misunderstanding of another type is here un- 
necessary; it is even more likely that the Ahn&s earth goddess has been affected by the 
“‘siréne poisson” than vice versa. Nor is it necessary to suppose that the motif has been 
borrowed in India from Etruscan sources; early Indian art preserves forms that must have 
been long current there before the earliest examples in stone are found. In all probability 
the Indian form represents merely the Indian phase of a common “Early Asiatic”’ type, 
antedating all extant examples wherever met with. A parallel case is that of the familiar 
two-headed eagle, common in Indian art in the mediaeval period, common also in Western 
Asiatic (especially Hittite) art, and certainly of Oriental origin in European art. Another 
parallel is afforded by a widely distributed type of design in the “animal style” in which a 
single head is made to serve appropriately as part of the anatomy of two or more animals. 
Still another instance is the motif of a figure holding in both hands a piece of drapery 
which blows out behind or over the figure: C. H. Morgan,” illustrating numerous 
European and one Chinese example, does not give one from India, though the type is 
there extremely common, and the Chinese example is certainly of Indian derivation. 
In all these cases students have been too freely inclined to assume on insufficient evidence 
a borrowing in one direction or another. It is, however, particularly important to bear in 
mind that the first occurence of a given motif, that is, first to our knowledge, does not 
necessarily correspond to first invention, nor does it even of necessity indicate the country 
of first invention. The probable environment of first invention must be considered always 
in the light of cultural conditions as a whole, and, wherever in any way possible, literary 
evidence should be adduced in support of a real significance and not merely an accidental 
use of a motif.2° In any case, for students of Christian mediaeval art the Indian forms 
provide analogies and parallels which cannot be neglected if all the problems are to be 
seen in proper perspective. 














ee 
16. L. D. Eldridge, A Third Century Etruscan Tomb, in 20. An admirable example of rigorous method has 
American Journal of Archaeology, X X11, 1918, p. 253. recently been furnished by W. Norman Brown in his 
17. D. R. Sahni, Catalogue, Museum of Archaeology at Indian and Christian Miracles of Walking on the Water, 
Sdrndth, pl. vi, center. Chicago, 1928. 
18. J. P. Vogel, Catalogue, Archaeological Museum at 21. Sarnath: Fish-tailed Merman, C. 100 B. C. 
Mathurd, pl. xxv, below. 22. Elfiraé: Birth of Brahmi, VIII Century. 


19. In Art Studies, 1928. 23. Mathur&é: Dragon-tailed Merman, C. 100 A. D. 
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SPANISCHE Kunst von Greco Bis Goya. By Hugo 


Kehrer. 364 pp. 250 figs. Munich, Hugo Schmidi 
Verlag, 1926. 


This book on Spanish art is divided into two parts. The 
first part, of 281 pages, is the conventional historical dis- 
cussion of foreign influences in Spain and early Renais- 
sance artists, and of six outstanding figures that one 
usually identifies with Spanish art—El Greco, Velasquez, 
Ribera, Zurbaran, Murillo, and Goya. The second portion 
of the book discusses the Spanish soul and the Spanish 
form will, especially as compared with the Italian. There 
follows an appendix of thirty-seven photographs of 
architecture and sculpture. 

The book cannot be said to contribute anything to the 
history of Spanish art. It certainly does, however, increase 
our understanding thereof by its clear portrayal of the 
characteristics of Spanish art in the second part. 


In the discussion of the Renaissance in Spain the poor 
compositional quality of the paintings is noted, but the 
author fails to point out that this was in part due to the 
Spanish horror vacui, contenting himself with saying that 
it was an embryo Baroque feeling transmuting classical 
precepts. 

In discussing El Greco’s antecedents, mention is made 
of Michelangelo’s Dying Slave in the Academy at Florence. 
It is maintained that this piece of sculpture is of ‘the pure 
style, frontally worked.” If by “frontally worked” is 
meant carved in the pure Renaissance style as contrasted 
with the Baroque, the author has quite obviously made an 
error. 


The method pursued in the purely historical part of the 
book is excellently conceived but poorly carried out. The 
author attempts a picture by picture analysis instead of 
the usual general stylistic description followed by refer- 
ences to the art works. It is to be regretted, however, 
that in many instances the actual photographs are not 
reproduced, though the comment is long and detailed. 

In the discussion of Velasquez, Kehrer is at variance 
with most Spanish art historians. He places the two Villa 
Medici sketches in the first Italian journey, i. e., between 
1629 and 1631. Describing them as prefiguring the nine- 
teenth century, he goes on to say (p. 118): “It is to be 
regretted that Velasquez did not further follow the new 
roads, upon which he had just entered. A great effort 
satisfied him, and after both these undertakings, which he 
had naturally set himself, were so brilliantly completed, 
we see him turning back upon the path from which he 
had come.” 

This statement is a rationalization of the misplacement 
of these out-of-door sketches, and betrays a lack of under- 
standing of Velasquez’s real accomplishment. The style 
which Velasquez inaugurated with the second Italian 
journey is, as everyone knows, doubly impressionistic. 
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It is the “ Monet” as well as the “ Manet” Impressionism. 
It is a synthesis of the two, to speak anachronically. The 
trouble is that many people fail to realize that the impres- 
sionism of Velasquez is that of light and air, as well as form, 
simply because the subjects portrayed are not plein-air. 
The scenes handled are usually indoors with light coming 
in from windows in not too great an intensity, and hence 
the plein-air quality might appear to be lacking. 

Giving Velasquez credit, as we thus must, for the plein- 
air eye, there is no reason to believe that the Villa Medici 
sketches are of the first Italian journey. There is nothing 
atmospherically impressionistic in The Forge of Vulcan, 
or in Jacob and Joseph pictures which come directly before 
the first Italian journey, nor in the works of the decorative 
period which follows, when the landscapes are flat and 
subordinate. A comparison of any of the equestrian 
portraits with the two Villa Medici sketches will show this. 


The answer to the whole question lies in the fact that 
the Spanish temperament is not suited to pure landscape. 
This type of subject does not appear in Spanish art until 
the time of Sorolla and modern artistic education. That 
Velasquez was not interested in landscape does not exclude 
him from having technical plein-air methods at his dis- 
posal. The landscapes themselves were painted not in 
Spain, but in Italy, where perhaps the sensitive Spanish 
temperament may turn to different ideas. 


Kehrer dates Jacob and Joseph as the last picture 
before the Italian journey, whereas Mayer places it before 
The Forge of Vulcan. 

A new dating—“ just after Los Borrachos” —is suggested 
for the Crucifixion in the Prado. It is held to be contem- 
porary with Christ at the Column (London, National 
Gallery). A comparison of the two pictures must show at 
once how false this position is. Examining first the Christs 
in the pictures, it becomes evident that the one portrayed 
in the latter picture is far more plastically and crudely 
modeled. The individual muscles are much more em- 
phasized and the shadows are heavy and matter-of-fact. 
Each shadow seems to have its individual place. The 
expression on the face of the Christ is comparatively 
superficial, every effort being made to impress the observer 
with the agony. It lacks restraint. The modeling of the 
Christ in the Crucifixion is quite different. The various 
planes are merely suggested, the lights and shadows 
mingle and flow. There is not the same delineation of 
features. The one strong shadow lies under the loin cloth. 
The expression of the half-seen head is more reserved, 
quieter, hence more really pathetic. 

Though it may be perhaps unreasonable to compare two 
such dissimilar compositions, one cannot help noting that 
the Christ at the Column is amateurish, almost hap- 
hazardly put together, whereas the Crucifixion is a skillful 
piece of work. In the latter, the head of the Christ is not 
only bowed forward, but is considerably below the line of 
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the hands. It forces attention, however, because it cuts 
the horizontal of the lower edge of the cross beam. The 

small basis given to the feet, the toes projecting over the 

_edge, and the rather large nail heads combine with the 

inverse triangle as a whole to give the impression of death 

and weakness. Were it not for the firmness of the legs 

below the knees, Christ might appear slipping from the 

cross. 

The author later on falls into the error of calling Pablo 
de Valladolid “Pablillos.” He dates the picture much 
later than Mayer, who says it was painted before the first 
Italian journey, but that the head was gone over later. 
The very strong cast shadow and artificial way in which 
the legs are silhouetted tend to favor Mayer’s conclusion. 

In the discussion of Murillo nothing is said of his paint- 
ing sargas for ships. The statement is merely made 
(p. 225) that his beginnings were more of the handicraft 
sort. It is, however, important to know that the artist 
busied himself with coarse canvas which would flap in the 
wind rather than with porcelain or woodwork demanding 
linear design. This fact helps us to understand that 
Murillo was a colorist rather than a draftsman. 

Murillo’s “sweetness” is discussed and dismissed in one 
sentence with the statement that sweetness was a general 
characteristic of the late seventeenth century. No adverse 
criticism is made by the author. He does not seem to 
realize that contentment with Murillo means an inability 
to understand what art really is. Kehrer fails to point out 
that sentimentality involves not the self-expression of the 
artist but the feelings of the observer, with the consequence 
that Murillo has been much overrated. 

The second part of the book is divided into The Spanish 
Soul, The Spanish Feeling for Form, and Spanish Rhythm. 
The Spanish “soul” is differentiated from the Italian, the 
latter in the seventeenth century being always more 
prosaic and matter-of-fact. El Greco is not used as the 
Spanish standard, rather the realist painters and sculptors 
such as Ribolta and Fernfndez. Spanish realism is classi- 
fied as simple, illusionistic, and spiritual. The typical 
Spanish mediums are discussed, the characteristics of the 
Spaniard as a man, and Spanish Catholicism as different 
from the Italian. 

The Spanish feeling for form shows a lack of relationship 
between the figure in sculpture and the niche. Contour 
itself does not exist, but is merely pseudo-contour. The 
relationship between the body of the person and the 
drapery is almost impossible to define. 

Spanish rhythm is called a “hobble” rhythm, slowly 
moving, stagnant often, with wide gaps. There is no 
organic continuity of movement. 

The book closes with a very true discussion of the lack 
of any real classicism—as we know it in Italy—in Spain. 
From the Romanesque period to modern times the pictorial 
(malerisch) style predominates. 

Jerrold Holmes 


GREEK AND RomAN Mytuotocy. By William Sherwood 
Fox. 2nd edition. Boston, Marshall Jones Company, 
1928. 


Among the many books collecting and interpreting Greek 
and Roman myths this one will remain one of the most 
agreeable to read and one of the most useful to consult. 






After suggesting the various methodologies with which 
modern writers treat of the classic gods and heroes, the 
author here adopts the “comparative method”—which 
we soon see implies not a connection of Greek myth with 
Asiatic or Aztec parallels, but a gathering together of the 
many diverging ideas on the same theme within the con- 
fines of the Greek world. This limitation of his field saves 
us from the confusion so common in long and minute 
accounts of comparative religion, and, at the same time, 
corrects a bad tendency among Greek mythographers 
toward the generalization of a god’s character for the sake 
of a possibly lucid panorama of his activities or a satis- 
factory explanation of his significance, for we are led to 
see that in different times in the same locality, or at the 
same time in even neighboring localities, a single hero or 
deity may assume many differing characteristics. 

The myths themselves are related with a grace of style 
that is a relief in academic writing; the illustrations, taken 
from wall paintings, reliefs, statuary, or vases, serve both 
to enliven the text and to suggest how very largely the 
arts and crafts of antiquity relied upon current legends 
or mythical song for the decorative motifs. If there is a 
weakness in the book, it lies in the resolution of the myths, 
for not only is the explanation attached to the separate 
tales very summary but it is given without any con- 
siderable derivation or proof. The reader is led to feel that 
Mr. Fox, after reading such meaningful critics as Farnell 
or Miss Harrison, has chasen to append in his own case the 
explanation that is simplest, by which, of course, we mean 
not the easiest for the consummation of a theory but the 
most likely thought of a trusting and not too philosophical 
goatherd of Arcadia or of a lonely shepherd of Thessaly. 
It follows that scholars will discover here few new interpre- 
tations of old ideas; but it also follows that this book is 
one of the least dangerous for the reader unspecialized in 
primitive religions. And among the initiated and those 
who come with newer reverence alike the book will be en- 
joyed for its well told tales, related by a believing bard 
and expanded with a seasonable amount of historical 
and religious suggestion. 

H. Theodric Westbrook 


ART IN THE LIFE OF MANKIND. By AllenW.Seaby. 2 vols. 
105 and 114 pp. 16 and 16 pls. 62 and 105 figs. 8 vo. 
New York, Oxford University Press, American Branch, 
1928. 


Seaby’s books on Art in the Life of Mankind are an 
excellent way of approach to art and its various mani- 
festations through history. They reveal, on the part of the 
author, both idealistic feeling and scientific qualities of 
objectivity, clearness, and precision. His documentation 
seems solid and widespread, and his appreciation flows 
from a taste naturally sure and refined. His method is 
purely empirical: he does not attempt the elaboration of 
any philosophy of art. This limitation is a guarantee of 
objectivity, and the reader follows him with a feeling of 
intellectual freedom and safety. Carefully selected and 
suggestive illustrations supplement the text and add to its 
concrete vividness. 

Seaby insists on the necessity of giving to art the place 
it deserves in life, and he deplores the actual general 
decadence of taste. According to him, it is due mainly to 
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the substitution of mechanical mass production for the 
patient, minute handwork of ancient times. Quantity and 
cheapness are the aims toward which modern fabrication 
is striving and the result is a perversion of our natural 
feeling for beauty. As a remedy Seaby suggests a careful 
and sympathetic study of the past together with the 
teaching of art history and methods in educational institu- 
tions. 


Seaby includes under the general heading of art all that 
is “created by man.” According to him there is no 
essential difference between so-called utilitarian art and 
aesthetic art. Any object, whatever its purpose may be, 
can have beauty if certain conditions are realized. Beauty, 
for the author, consists in form, that is, internal harmony 
of proportions, balance of lines, colors, adaptation of part 
to whole. Beauty is not naturalistic truth, but rather a 
stylization of some essential element discovered by the 
artist and expressed by him with skill and imaginative 
power. 

After these preliminary definitions he passes to a study 
of art in ancient times, revealing its humble birth among 
the cave dwellers, who, in spite of the fight they were 
waging for life, showed an eye for the shape of things and 
that inward vision which we call imagination. They left 
numerous documents of their fine sense of design as well as 
of their manual skill. He leads us further on to the art 
of Egypt, in which decisive steps were made toward the 
knowledge of composition and decoration, especially in the 
Old Kingdom, which was the most creative period in the 
evolution of Egyptian art. Aegean art acquired the 
mastery of colors, and the Cretan artists were the first to 
develop true fresco technique and to paint pictures as 
distinguished from diagrams and bird’s-eye views. 

Though Seaby does not work out any system of 
aesthetics, his definition ranges him among a certain 
family of thinkers of whom Plato might be considered the 
ancestor. Beauty is form, that is, internal harmony and 
proportion. But if harmony and proportion are the con- 
ditions without which beauty does not exist, they are not 
sufficient by themselves to create beauty; that a third 
element is required was long ago pointed out by Thomas 
Aquinas, who called the third element claritas. This is a 
quality in itself, apprehended by the senses and by intelli- 
gence; it is the spiritual shrine of form, the splendor of 
form, without which all things are ugly. So a thing may 
have proportion and harmony; but if it lacks clarity it 
cannot be called beautiful. 

Marguerite Wencelius 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN ROBERT Haypon. Edited 
by Edmund Blunden. (The World’s Classics) 424 pp. 
12 mo. New York, Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, n. d. $0.80. 


The new edition of the Autobiography of Benjamin 
Robert Haydon, “historical painter,” as he would have 
designated himself, is based on the earlier (1853) com- 
pilation of the work by Tom Taylor, editor of The 
Chronicler. 

Haydon was perhaps one of the greatest misfits the 
world has ever known. One need only glance through the 
pages of the Autobiography to find that he should have 


been a writer. There are such passages as his description 
of the entrance of George IV at his coronation dinner: 
“A whisper of mystery turns all eyes to the throne. 
Suddenly two or three rise, others fall back, some talk, 
direct, hurry, stand still, or disappear. Then three or four 
of high rank appear from behind the throne, an interval is 
left, the crowds scarce breathe, something rustles, and a 
being buried in satin, feathers, and diamonds, rolls grace- 
fully into his seat. The room rises with a sort of feathered 
silken thunder.” The real tragedy, I believe, of Haydon’s 
life, was not his poverty, suffering, and unfortunate death, 
but that when he could write such things as these he 
insisted upon painting his inane pictures. Nevertheless, 
he sincerely believed it his mission to revive the “Grand 
Style” in painting, to bring back, “the Art,” and to this 
end he devoted his life. 

Haydon was called “the Mad Painter.” I am reminded 
by this cognomen, of England’s other “Mad Painter,” 
William Blake. Blake and Haydon were contemporaries: 
Blake was twenty-nine at the time of Haydon’s birth, and 
Haydon was forty-one when Blake died. It seems im- 
probable that the two ever met, but they were similar in 
many characteristics. Both were deeply religious, but the 
religion of Blake was a simple, personal, inner experience; 
while that of Haydon was like a majestic organ march. 
Both painted and both wrote. During his lifetime Blake 
was little known; Haydon kept himself before the public 
by his numerous controversies and attacks on official art. 
After his death the art productions of Haydon were 
judged worthless, and were for the most part consigned to 
cellars and store-rooms. On the other hand, the smallest 
scrap of a sketch from the hand of Blake is zealously 
treasured. But Haydon left at least two evidences of 
greatness. One of these is his Autobiography, the other 
his service to the art of the world in his indefatigable 
endeavors to insure the safety of the Elgin Marbles. At a 
time when these masterpieces were condemned by the 
artists, critics, and rulers of England, Haydon appreciated 
their greatness, and was sincere in his championship of 
their cause. In a large measure he was responsible for their 
eventual protection by the government. 


Since no trace of Haydon could be found in the works of 
Blake, nor, on the other hand, of Blake in Haydon’s 
Autobiography, I searched for news of them in the records 
of that oddity of English life in the nineteenth century, 
(Henry) Crabb Robinson. Here I found no trace of 
acquaintance between Blake and Haydon; but there are 
interesting references to impressions which Haydon made 
on Robinson. Crabb Robinson recorded his meetings with 
Haydon, just as he did his impressions of other celebrities 
and unusual people. Of the painter he wrote, “There is a 
warmth and vigour about Haydon, indicating youthful 
confidence, often the counterpart of talents and genius 
which he is said to possess. His conversation certainly is 
interesting.” At an earlier time, upon first meeting 
Haydon, he wrote, “he had an animated countenance, but 
did not say much.” 

It is from Crabb Robinson, too, that we learn that 
Haydon was a friend of the American historical painter 
Washington Alliston. Allston shared Haydon’s opinion of 
historical painters, “than which,” said Haydon, “there is 
no higher class.” _Haydon’s best painting, Christ Entering 
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Jerusalem, is now in the Cincinnati Museum. This paint- 
ing, which Huxley says bears a certain very distant 
resemblance to a picture, was begun just before Haydon 
left for Paris in May, 1814. In 1820 it was exhibited 
privately in London by Haydon. Mrs. Siddons saw it, 
so did Sir Walter Scott, and both were loud in their praise 
of Haydon’s work. Haydon felt that his time of recogni- 
tion had come, that the people of England would now hail 
him as the saviour of art, but his triumph did not last. 
The members of the Royal Academy were his enemies, 
and their position in art matters was unquestioned. At 
every opportunity Haydon published attacks on the 
Academy and its members and its policies. In this he was 
supported by John and Leigh Hunt. Indeed it was the 
Hunts who frequently financed him, for Haydon was 
continually in debt. In 1810 he recorded in his diary, 
“ And here began debt and obligation, out of which I never 
have been, and never shall be extricated as long as I live.” 
And he never was. He owed all his friends, his landlord, 
his frame maker, and any person susceptible to his plea for 
financial assistance. 

Yet many of the truly great of the nineteenth century 
were his friends and admirers. Sir David Wilkie, Opie, and 
Hazlitt were his fellow students. Keats, Lamb, Words- 
worth, Hunt, Miss Mitford, and Mrs. Browning were his 
friends and all wrote sonnets in his honor. Canova was 
his guest, in England, and first saw the Elgin Marbles 
under his enthusiastic guidance. 

Haydon believed in the study of anatomy. He early 
adopted the principles of John Bell’s book on the bones, 
joints, and muscles. He believed in dissection as a means 
of acquiring knowledge for his drawing. He applied what 
he learned in this manner to the simplification of structure 
which he found in the antique. In 1815 Landseer brought 
his sons to Haydon to be taught. A small schoo! was 
formed, and the first duty of the pupils was to study from 
the Elgin Marbles. A set of the full-size drawings by these 
students from the marbles was purchased by Géthe for 
his home at Weimar, where they are stil! preserved. 


Haydon’s was a life of failures; yet time after time he 
gathered fresh courage and hope. At last his spirit was 
broken, and he took his own life on June 22, 1846. He was 
in his sixtieth year of struggle with life, and he felt that his 
wife and children would be happier released from the 
burden of his ambition. Thus passed Haydon, who hated 
the Academy, portrait painting, and smal! pictures, who 
longed to soar in the broad sweeps of immense historical 
paintings, and who achieved a greatness which he knew 
not of, by his pen and not by his brush. 


Robert Hunter Paterson 


ARMORIAL PORCELAINS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
By Sir Algernon Tudor-Craig, K. B. E., F. S. A., with a 
foreword by Sir Henry Farnham Burke, K. C. V. O., 
C. B., F. S. A., Garter King of Arms. 136 pp. 107 pls. 
inc. 3 in color. London, The Century House, 1925. 
£ 3-3-0. 


In writing this book Sir Algernon has made the first 
attempt to present to the genera] reader the fascinating 
subject of armorial porcelains. Not only is this an in- 
teresting class of porcelains in respect to its manufacture 


and decoration but also because of the connections with 
heraldry and genealogy. In addition, the author has given 
us the latest pronouncement from The Century House, 
where the largest collection of armorial porcelains has been 
gathered, on the controversy as to whether these porce- 
lains were products of Lowestoft or were of Chinese 
manufacture, and also on the question of decoration. He 
seems to have refuted former contrary arguments success- 
fully and would persuade his readers that all eighteenth 
century armorial porcelains are of Chinese manufacture 
and decoration with the exception of those made late in 
the century at Worcester. He bases his arguments on the 
letters of Pere d’Entrecolles, the work of R. L. Hobson on 
the Chadwick plate, the errors in the copying and coloring 
of arms, and the late date of the discovery of hard paste 
at Lowestoft, 1777. 

He has conveniently divided the eighteenth century 
into the customary Chinese periods, which he lists as 
Khang-he (1700-1723), Yung-tching (1723-1736), Kien- 
Lung (1736-1796), and Kea-King (1795-1810), and has 
pointed out that armorial decoration has clearly marked 
periods to be seen equally on book-plates, silver, furniture, 
and porcelain. The careful student of these periods can 
date quite accurately almost any piece of armorial porce- 
lain which he encounters, so great is the change from period 
to period and so consistent is the evolution. 

The largest part of the book is taken up by a list of known 
services, over nine hundred in number, most of which have 
lately been on the English market. This list thoroughly 
incorporates all former catalogues. Not only are we given 
the approximate date of the service, but also the date and 
place of sale of individual pieces. This list is invaluable to 
the serious student of the subject and to the collector. 
Twenty services interesting from the personality of their 
original owners or for their special decoration are described 
in fuller detail. The book also gives some interesting 
information on services done for the Livery Companies 
and Lord Mayors of London, as well as a list of a large 
number of Worcester services. 


The illustrations are particularly delightful, and we 
regret that so few are in color, for these few seem to have 
some peculiar quality, unusual in color prints of china, 
strongly suggestive of porcelain. 


This publication replaces the unsatisfactory catalogues 
in which it was formerly necessary to rummage. Only one 
who has been on the lookout for authentic armorial 
porcelains realizes the immense labor of bringing together, 
as Sir Algernon has done, the largest collection in the 
world, which he invites interested students and collectors 
to visit. 

Irene Keifer Forman 


EcrirurE ET ENLUMINURE DES MATUSCRITS DU IXE ET 
XIIe sticte. By Dom Paul Blanchon-Lasserve. Fasicules 
I, II, III, 8 pls. each. 4 to. Sablé-sur-Sarthe, Abbaye 
St.-Pierre de Solesmes, 1926-28. 


In 1926, Dom Paul Blanchon-Lasserve began this 
publication with an 83-page, illustrated volume (reviewed 
in The Art Bulletin, X, 2, p. 210) dealing both historically 
and practically with the art of writing and illuminating 
manuscripts. He has since carried on the work (and will 
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continue to do so) by publishing fasicules of plates, three 
of which have appeared to date. 


Each fasicule is accompanied by a sheet of text con- 
taining brief, but apt, comment upon each plate. The 
plates themselves reproduce the illuminations in their 
exact size whenever this is possible within the limits of the 
adopted form. The author has made no attempt to 
manufacture facsimile copies of the manuscripts in their 
present condition. It is, on the other hand, his intention 
to present characteristic pages and characteristic motifs 
in their original splendor of coloring. Such an enterprise 
is quite in keeping with Dom Paul’s predilection for the 
executive side of manuscript illumination—a preference 
indicated by the emphasis he gave it in the parent volume 
of the series. If carried out less skillfully and with less 
reverence for the original, such an attempt might readily 
prove unfortunate. In this case, however, the result 
merits only the highest praise, both to the author and to 
his printer, M. E. Gevaert, for the plates are worth while 
in their own right, entirely aside from their value as 
illustrations of Carolingian illumination and its sources. 

The entire publication is distinguished by a certain 
succinctness. This quality is not oppressive, but is 
rather only one of the virtues to be remarked in the 
singularly charming literary style of the text, and is to be 
noted as well in the arrangement of those plates on which 
are printed a great many selected motifs. 

John Sewall 


LA VIE ET LES MOEURS EN Russie. By G. K. Loukomski. 
41 pp.; 107 pls. Paris, Leroux, 1928. 


From his position as a Russian nobleman driven from 
his country, Loukomski has been able to give us a very 
satisfactory review of Russia before the revolution. 
Through his long residence at Paris he has had to learn the 
point of view from which the Western world observes 
Russia, for the country in which he grew up and of which 
he writes was essentially Oriental. His epoch is that of 
the two hundred and fifty years preceding the revolution, 
his milieu the St. Petersburg that used to be. 

In a very vivid way Loukomski reviews the culture of 
Russia from the age of Peter the Great through that of 
Catherine and Elizabeth down to that of the last Nicholas, 
and with surprising briefness and clearness he presents a 
historical survey of the temperament of the Russian people. 
He lets us view them from several angles, general civiliza- 
tion, successive transformations, court versus provincial 
life, architecture, and “’habitation;” each aspect is treated 
chronologically. The resultant gain of insight into the 
Russian nature as revealed in the past helps us to under- 
stand and sympathize more readily with the revolutionists 
and the Soviet government now in its twelfth year. With 
the present interest in all things Russian, Loukomski has 
chosen an opportune moment to write. He is one of those 
unusually clever and pleasing journalistic writers who 
seem to take the reader into the very presence of their 
characters. 


The appended plates, which outweigh the reading matter 
two to one, are well-chosen reproductions of prints, litho- 
graphs, and paintings, but they would bring out the points 
they illustrate more emphatically if direct references had 


been made to them in the text. The book is very French 
and modern in its determination to spare the jaded reader. 
To save him the necessity of looking back and forth he is 
allowed to read the text without being interrupted by 
citations of the illustrations. Perhaps it is more Slavic 
than French that the reader is spared even the effort of 
continued concentration on the text, for Loukomski starts 
all over again with each chapter and reviews each time the 
successive historical periods in the new connection. 


Irene Keifer Forman 


CARICATURES OF THE “WINTER KING oF BonEmtIA.”’ 
FROM THE SUTHERLAND COLLECTION IN THE BODLEIAN 
LIBRARY AND FROM THE British Museum. With an 
introduction, notes, and translations by E. A. Beller. 65 
pp. 24 pls. New York, Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, 1928. $16. 


Frederick V, Elector Palatine, who was elected King of 
Bohemia by the Protestants in August, 1619, shortly after 
the beginning of the Thirty Years War, becomes, by 
virtue of five and one-half pages of explanatory text and 
twenty-four plates of caricatures arranged by Mr. Beller, 
a pitiful but vivid protagonist in a tragedy, with these 
plates, taken for the most part from the Sutherland Col- 
lection in the Bodleian Library and a few from the British 
Museum, as stage settings. The brief introduction gives 
us sufficient historical background and explanation to 
enable us to enjoy the humor and the pathos of the plates, 
which have little artistic merit. 

Preceding each of these beautifully reproduced carica- 
tures is a short description of its significance and a trans- 
lation of the sometimes lengthy verses written in defense 
of the Winter King or, as is more often the case, against 
him. Mr. Beller explains that the verses are as important 
as the caricatures in this form of satire—the combination 
of picture and explanatory text—which was much used 
during the Protestant Reformation in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The Thirty Years War, in the seventeenth century, 
proved a fertile field for political caricature. The fact that 
over two hundred caricatures for or against Frederick V 
appeared between 1618 and 1621 leads us to conclude that 
they were important weapons in a paid propaganda. 

These caricatures differ in two ways from modern 
ones, in the constant use of allegory in which the char- 
acters are represented as animals, and in the humor which 
depends not, as with us, on exaggeration of personal 
characteristics, but altogether on action. Mr. Beller gives 
us not only the historical incidents but also shows, in a 
delightful manner, the conflicting political attitudes during 
Frederick V’s brief gesture of kingship. 


Mildred Williamson 


L’ArT ROMAN DE BourGOGNE, EtupEes D’HIsTorrE ET 
D’ArcHhoLociz. By Charles Oursel. Preface by A. 
Kingsley Porter. 219 pp.; 36 pls. Dijon, L. Venot; 
Boston, Marshall Jones Company. 1928. 


Monsieur Oursel has collected in this fine volume three 
essays previously published in Art Studies, IV, V, and in 
the Revue Archéologique, 1923, I, as well as two new studies 
of the Lombard style in Burgundy and the characteristics 
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of the Romanesque architecture of this region. These 
works show a most detailed knowledge of the monuments 
of the author’s country; he is familiar not only with the 
forms of the buildings but also with the numerous docu- 
ments that concern them, and he introduces in the solution 
of problems of diffusion of types many interesting facts 
concerning the family relationships of powerful individuals 
of this period and the interplay of ecclesiastical and 
monastic factions. Although the discussion is primarily 
of chronology and the elements of construction, the author 
seeks to convey to us his great admiration for the Roman- 
esque art of Burgundy and observes the perfection of its 
designs without the common apologies for presumed bar- 
barisms or technical insufficiencies or the lack of a noble 
naturalism. His antiquarian piety does not preclude an 
interest in more general archeological problems, but in 
his remarks on architectural esthetics and on the causes 
of the forms discussed, their historic origin and develop- 
ment, their relations to non-Burgundian works, he is a 
less safe guide. The scrupulous independence with which 
he attacks certain received notions on the dating of 
Burgundian churches yields here to an uncritical! reliance 
upon authority favorable 'to his own ideas of the conserva- 
tive “classicism” (and also originality) of his native 
architecture. 

In the first chapter Oursel questions the pervasiveness of 
the Lombard style in Burgundy, limiting its influence to 
secondary features like decoration and the forms of towers. 
He would not be entirely justified even if his definition of 
the Lombard style as constituted by thrve “fundamental” 
elements, the alternate system of supports, the exterior 
galleries of the chevet, and the cubic capital, were correct. 
For other forms of construction which preceded and ac- 
companied these in Lombardy are not considered; and 
that whole early Romanesque art common to Lombardy, 
Catalonia, and the Rhone basin is dismissed with a brief 
word. He conjectures that the nave of St.-Benigne at 
Dijon was vaulted, and that the nave piers were not 
alternately large and small in section as is commonly 
supposed, but that the heavier piers of square plan, men- 
tioned in the chronicle of St.-Benigne, supported the main 
nave arcades, while the lighter piers stood between the side 
aisles, as in Como and Ripoll. In the same chapter 
Oursel revises the chronology of the church of St.-Philibert 
at Tournus. For him, the chevet was built by the abbot 
Stephen (c. 979); the whole narthex and the rest of the 
church, likewise by this abbot and his immediate suc- 
cessors. (Puig, Le premier art roman, 1928, p. 112, dates 
the narthex 1028-1056.) The fire of 1007-1008 accounts 
for the reconstruction of the nave, consecrated in rorg, 
and the inferior patching of the upper parts of the chevet. 
The central nave vaults were built under the abbot Peter I 
(1066-1107) above an earlier system of doubleaux and 
diaphragms. The common notion that the transverse 
barrel vaults copy Persian models or their derivatives is 
rejected, and the ingenious suggestion is made that it was 
to retain the preéxisting high windows that the vaults 
were sprung from the doubleaux rather than the upper 
nave walls. 


Oursel attacks also the willful dating of the churches of 
Cluny, Paray-le-Monial, Vézelay, and Autun by French 
archeologists who have rejected the testimony of docu- 


ments to suit a preconception of the development of 
Romanesque architecture. From his revised chronology of 
1088 to rrog for the Cluny abbey church, a contemporary 
period for Paray-le-Monial, 1096 to about 1110 for the nave 
of Vézelay and 1120 to about 1135 for its narthex, and 1120 
to 1132 for the cathedral of Autun, the powers of Roman- 
esque builders appear to have attained an earlier maturity 
than has been supposed, and the height of Romanesque 
architecture in Burgundy is fixed in a period considerably 
earlier than the beginning of Gothic. The sculptures of 
these buildings are also implied in these dates. The 
revision of architectural chronology must include another 
view of the history of Romanesque sculpture—a view 
already sustained by Professor Porter. 


The main thesis of the author—the predominant réle 
of Cluny in the development of Burgundian architecture 
and sculpture, is presented in chapters 2, 3, and 5. This 
idea, which has all the marks of plausibility, has often been 
stated and as often contested. Viollet-le-Duc, in his 
intense admiration for Cluny, thought Cluny indeed the 
very founder of modern civilization, and considered it only 
just that it be credited with a school of building. It was 
observed, however, that unlike the Cistercian houses 
throughout Europe, the priories of Cluny even in Burgundy 
showed much diversity of structure, and that architectural 
forms similar to those of the destroyed abbey church of 
Cluny appeared above non-Cluniac foundations. Hence 
the Cluny building type was considered Burgundian 
rather than Cluniac, or if the name “Cluniac”’ was to be 
used it was because of the splendor and prestige of the 
Cluny example of the type rather than because of its 
Cluny origin. It is in this sense that a recent Utrecht 
University dissertation (Labouchere, Compositie en Dis- 
positie der Fransche Kerktorens inde 11de en 12de Eeuw. 
Een Bijdrage tot de Wordingsgeschiedenis der Gotiek, 
Utrecht, 1927) speaks of a Cluny and a Tours tower 
type. 

But Oursel, while rejecting Viollet-le-Duc’s fantasic 
extension of the influence of a Cluniac school to its non- 
Burgundian priories, has reaffirmed the older theory of 
Cluny as the originator as well as diffuser of its archi- 
tectural type. The abbey church of Cluny “defined 
‘ a style at that time entirely original and peculiar 
to this moment Cluny gave the initial 
formula and was not a follower or a corollary 
but really the innovating principle” (p. 97). To dispose 
of the common objections that: the Cluniac abbey of 
Vézelay had another architecture and that the cathedral 
of Autun was as Cluniac in its building as it was inde- 
pendent in its government, he has culled in the histories 
of non-Cluniac churches with “Cluniac”’ buildings records 
of local family relations with abbots of Cluny, and likewise 
in the Cluniac priories without “Cluniac’’ forms he 
observes anti-Cluny factions, and some relation, ecclesias- 
tical or family, to St.-Martin in Autun, a monastery 
inimical to Cluny. He goes even further. Troubled by 
the occasional departures from the Cluniac architectural 
canons within Burgundy, he seeks to explain them in terms 
of these group antagonisms. The barrel and groined 
vaults become the symbols of their respective users. Had 
Cluny used a groined instead of barrel vault in the nave, 
Vézelay would surely have employed the barrel! 
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Oursel’s conception of a Cluniac school departs from the 
usual meaning of architectural schools as purely geo- 
graphica] delimitations of types rather than a statement 
of origin or influence. The name implies an art of the 
priories of Cluny—yet of the five Burgundian churches 
which resemble the great abbey church only one (Paray- 
le-Monial) belonged to Cluny. The name would be justi- 
fied if it could be shown that the church at Cluny was the 
exclusive source of the forms of these five churches and 
that the constructing energies radiated from Cluny alone. 
In the case of Paray-le-Monial the resemblance to Cluny 
is so striking that there can be no doubt that the same 
architects were employed. But at Autun, Beaune, 
Saulieu, and Semur-en-Brionnais, various divergences from 
the Cluny forms point to other sources as well and to 
independent builders. The imitation of the Cluny church 
does not constitute a Cluniac school, especially since the 
antecedent architecture is unknown, and of the few 
examples of the type only one is a Cluniac priory, Thus, 
while the author detects numerous ecclesiastical relations 
between Burgundian churches and Cluny and indicates 
architectural parallels, he does not show that these rela- 
tions were crucial for construction. He offers no positive 
evidence that the Cluny type is a spontaneous and original 
creation of Cluny itself and that all later forms are explic- 
able only as copies of the first surviving example. He 
states (p. 64) that the church of Cluny was the “terme 
d’une evolution.” This evolution might have been traced 
if the thesis proposed by the author was to win credi- 
bility. Rivoira, in his prejudiced dogmatic analytic 
method, wrote of the alleged original characteristics of the 
Cluny church, “we cannot find a single one.” (Origine, 
1907, II, p. 180.) But even a critic so favorable to notions 
of Cluniac originality as Professor Porter has spoken 
recently of the “Cluniac monks who fetched to France 
architecture from Spain and painting from Italy and who 
were so evidently under the strong spell of English art.” 
(Spanish Romanesque Sculpture, 1928, I, p. 8.) Oursel 
observes that the architect of the Cluny church was 
Hezelon, formerly a canon of Liége, but he does not follow 
up this interesting observation, although the resemblance 
of the tower grouping and the double transepts of Cluny 
to those of German Romanesque churches and Carolingian 
buildings of northeastern France (St.-Riquier) is well 
known. 


Choisy, who believed in the existence of a Cluniac 
school, saw its great originality less in the elements of 
classic construction than in the raising of the nave vault 
above a clerestory wall, an innovation of the greatest 
importance for Gothic architecture, and, according to 
Choisy, unknown before the building of the Cluny abbey 
church. Yet the church of St.-Etienne at Nevers, begun 
almost a generation before that of Cluny, shows precisely 
this feature, and several others common in later Burgun- 
dian architecture. The Nevers church departs from the 
usual system of the pilgrimage type, to which it is attribu- 
ted, in this very detail of the clerestory. If the latter isa 
copy of Burgundian architecture, as Choisy conjectured, 
then the currency of this motif in Burgundy before the 
construction of the Cluny abbey church must be inferred. 
And if, on the other hand, it entered Burgundy from 
Nevers or elsewhere the theory of a unique Cluny source 


is also weakened. Other Auvergnat features present in 
Nevers are later reproduced in Cluny, Paray, and other 
Burgundian churches (dome on squinches, columnar 
buttresses, billet string courses around the windows, roll 
modillions, ambulatory with radial chapels, apse arcade 
on columns or cylindrical piers, polychromed masonry, 
barrel- vaulted transepts). It is quite probable that these 
elements were already well known in Burgundy in the 
eleventh century and that the later Romanesque examples 
were following already long implanted traditions. 

This elevation of the vault above the clerestory appears 
also in those groin-vaulted buildings attributed by Oursel 
to a school of St.-Martin of Autun. In our ignorance of 
the architecture of the latter it is unjustified to explain a 
type of construction by a purely political relation of 
churches, a relation of which the significance for building 
is not at all established. The use of similar groined 
vaulting in the naves of the Crusaders’ churches in Pales- 
tine, and in the aisles of the supposedly Cluniac churches 
should lead us further to question such a solution. 

The application of this political division of types to the 
ornament of Burgundian churches involves several con- 
tradictions. Oursel neglects the important fact that the 
capitals of Paray-le-Monial, a church patronized by Hugo 
of Cluny and built by his architects, are unlike those of 
Cluny despite the intimate relations of the two buildings. 
In Anzy-le-Duc, of which the architecture is for the author 
a reflection of the anti-Cluniac forces of St.-Martin of 
Autun, many carvings are thoroughly in the spirit of the 
Cluny atelier. This is also so apparent in Vézelay, the 
outstanding exponent of anti-Cluniac architecture, that 
the author halts to explain the obvious anomaly. The 
abbots who constructed Vézelay, he says, were all Cluniacs, 
but in the design of their building had to concede to the 
independent spirit of their community. For the carved 
ornament, however, they had to rely on Cluny, which alone 
could furnish expert sculptors. 

If an economic or artistic necessity determined the 
character of the sculpture, we cannot so readily accept an 
explanation of the architectural forms which omits these 
very factors of materials, taste, local traditions, and the 
architects. Actually, the distinctions between the two 
types of buildings, the barrel-vaulted Cluniac with 
clerestory, and the groined-vaulted structures of the 
opposed faction of St.-Martin are hardly so clear and 
homogeneous as is supposed. Vézelay, for example, 
employs the triple division of vertical shafts of the nave 
by horizontal moldings, common to Cluny, Paray, and 
Autun, and adds to this a decoration very close to that of 
Cluny. The egg-moldings of the Paray arches appear in 
Avallon and Vézelay, both groined-vaulted buildings. If 
the false triforium is absent from Vézelay it appears in 
Gourdon, another non-Cluniac groined-vaulted church. 

The ecclesiatical relations invoked by Oursel may explain 
the intrusive appearance of a form far from its place of 
origin, but not its genesis. A hypothetical explanation of 
the choice of a groined vault above the nave in terms of 
climate and materials such as is given by Puig in his recent 
work is preferable to the policital explanation suggested 
by Oursel, although also subject to doubt. 


The fourth chapter, The Characters and Acquisitions of 
the Romanesque School of Burgundy, in an excellent account 
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of the various building-types and forms of the region, 
illustrates the diversity of mediaeval architecture and 
confounds the narrow modern classifications, Oursel 
supposes, despite the apparent disorder in the geographical 
distribution of types, that there is an underlying localiza- 
tion and grouping that corresponds to ancient ethnic, 
cultural, political, or geographical divisions. The un- 
expected appearance of some foreign detail may be attribu- 
ted to the influence of individuals or family relations, as 
in his theories of the Cluniac and St.-Martin schools; 
whereas the common characters of all the schools derive 
from the profound impression of a persistent Roman 
background. 


While he does not deny the presence of Oriental elements 
in Romanesque architecture, he thinks that Roman and 
Gallo-Roman civilization were of greater importance for 
mediaeval building. He suggests Roman influence on the 
architecture of the Near East, including that of Asia 
Minor, Egypt, and even Mesopotamia. In his inventory 
of classic elements in the Romanesque architecture of his 
region, he fails to distinguish between the Greek, the 
Roman, the Hellenistic, the Early Christian, and the 
Roman provincial, so that a Burgundian form traceable 
to any of these sources is regarded as an illustration of an 
indigenous classic tradition. Thus the use of the barrel 
and groined vaults by the Romans constitutes evidence 
of the native origin of the Romanesque practice, although 
no classic examples in Burgundy are cited, and the Early 
Christian basilicas of Italy are not vaulted. The triple 
division of the interior elevation of Romanesque churches 
(nave arcade, triforium, and clerestory) is specified as of 
Latin basilical origin, and the superposition of columnar 
shafts and pilasters in Burgundian buildings is saluted for 
its exceptional classic purity. The author refers here to 
the “orders,” as if there were a literal copying of a Roman 
elevation. The citation of the crossing tower as a Roman 
element is incorrect since only one early example is known 
in Italy, at Spoleto, in a building of particularly Eastern 
character. Nor does the fact that it appears in Merovin- 
gian Gaul mean that its use in the Romanesque period is a 
survival of classic art. For it is unclassic in construction 
and design; and the two common theories of its origin 
imply the one an Eastern source, the other a local origin 
in wood construction. 


The author does not distinguish between the technique 
of vaulting and the particular place of the vault in the 
building type. Hence, the unquestionable persistance of 
Roman methods of stone cutting and vaulting is identified 
with a Roman origin of the vaulting systems. He quotes 
Puig on the resemblance of Catalonian Romanesque vaults 
to the earlier Roman, but he does not state the same 
author’s conviction as to the Near Eastern origin of the 
vaulted-church type. An especially flagrant abuse of 
Roman parallels is the reference to the Roman domed 
edicule of St.-Martin at Beurey (Beaugay, Cote d’Or) in 
Burgundy as proof of the indigenous source of the domes 
on pendentives of Aquitaine. Since de Lasteyrie and 
Bréhier have also concluded so much from this object, it 
deserves a more adequate description. There is a cast 
of it in the Musée de la Societé Eduenne in Autun (no. 
133), and a drawing in de Lasteyrie’s L’architecture 
religieuse a l’époque romane (fig. 268). The fountain was 


covered by a very shallow saucer dome on pendentives of 
the same curvature asthedome. The whole is monolithic, 
and the span of the pendentive arch is less than three feet. 
The dome rises only about six inches from its base. The 
work is purely decorative, rather than a typical classic 
construction, and is carved with palmettes, acanthus, 
rosettes, and imbricated leaves such as appear on Gallo- 
Roman stelae. It is a confusion of architectural type and 
technique to interpret the Romanesque domes which are 
associated with a special plan and scale in terms of this 
decorative piece, The dome and pendentives here if 
the terms may be applied except by metaphor, are sculp- 
tured, not constructed. Bya similar method the Lombard 
bands and arcuation might be considered local German 
inventions when they appear in the Rhineland, or Spanish 
in the Pyrenees, since the Roman stelae of these regions 
sometimes show this motif as a frame for a group of figures 
(Esperandieu, Recewil des bas-reliefs gallo-romains, VI, 
no. 4516, VIII, no. 5924, p. 33, [X, no. 6918). 


Oursel does not inquire into the causes of the classicism 
of some Romanesque buildings in Burgundy. The re- 
markably meticulous imitation of the Corinthian capital 
at Cluny and Vézelay, the copying of the Porte d’Arroux 
in the cathedral of Autun, the frequent use of fluted 
pilasters and moldings of Roman profile and ornament, are 
for him simply illustrations of the powerful Roman tradi- 
tions of the country. But it may be questioned whether 
the employment of these Roman details was traditional, a 
continuous practice transmitted from century to century, 
since the eleventh century buildings and small churches 
show very few such details. Did not the architects in the 
late eleventh century and in the twelfth modify a native 
style, itself unlike Roman art, by imposing on it visible 
Roman forms of the region? In this sense the copying of 
Roman art was not traditional but intrusive and eclectic. 
It was a brief episode between an earliér Romanesque and 
a Gothic style, both unclassic. The figure carvings which 
accompany the Romanesque Corinthian capitals in Bur- 
gundy are quite innocent of such retrospective imitation. 
The whole subject of the Gallo-Roman contributions to 
Romanesque art and the character of the so-called proto- 
renaissance of the twelfth century still lacks an adequate 
investigation. It is interesting for Oursel’s thesis of 
Cluniac leadership and native classicism that in the twelfth 
century catalogue of the Cluny library a manuscript of 
Vitruvius is listed, in a collection unusually rich in Roman 
authors. (Delisle, Inventaire des Mss. de la Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Fonds de Cluni, 1884, Appendix, pp. 337 ff., 
no, 30). 


This problem of Romanesque classicism in Burgundy 
has been the subject of recent studies by von Luecken 
(Die Anfaenge der burgundischen Schule, Basel, 1922) and 
Kautsch (Werdende Gotik und Antike in der burgundischen 
Bau-Kunst des 12. Jahrhunderts, in Vortraege, 1924,1925, 
of the Bibliothek Warburg, 1927, pp. 331 ff.), which are 
not mentioned by Oursel. Both authors have accepted 
the late chronology of Cluny which Oursel is at pains to 
correct. Von Luecken supposed that the Romanesque 
builders who had achieved a great virtuosity readily 
adopted motifs from the Roman remains of the region 
which accorded so well with their own interest in archi- 
tectural richness. But Kautsch, while admitting the 
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novelty of the classic motifs in a Romanesque setting, 
interprets them as the result of a tendency parallel to an 
incipient Gothic of the later eleventh century, expressed 
in the great height or narrowness of naves and in the em- 
phasis on the skeletal structure of the building rather than 
on the walls. The opposed classic tendency favored 
ampler spacing, horizontal lines, and the accenting of 
broad flat surfaces. The Gothic tendency he calls irra- 
tional and unworldly, the classic he explains as the ex- 
pression of a new worldliness or extroversion in Roman- 
esque man. Kautsch’s essay is valuable as a description 
of style, but as an explanation of it, depends on too 
arbitrary a selection of evidence and too fantastic a 
psychology to be worth discussion. In one instance he has 
cited as typical of the classic feeling of the later mediaeval 
Frenchman of the south the cathedral of Toulouse of which 
the rib-vaulted nave, despite the pointed arches and 
buttresses, is of equal height and breadth. He has been 
deceived, however, by his illustration, fig. 7, a cross-section 
not of the Gothic cathedral of Toulouse that has quite 
other proportions and construction, but of the remnant 
of the earlier cathedral, that stands off axis before the 
present one. This earlier building was begun in the Roman- 
esque period, and so much remantled that its present 
proportions, involving a Romanesque plan and eleva- 
tion (with round-arched windows and capitals like those of 
St.-Sernin) and an early Gothic vault, can hardly be con- 
sidered evidence of Kautsch’s otherwise conventional 
observation. The proportions of the church of the 
Jacobins in Toulouse and of the purely Gothic portion of 
the cathedral suffice, however, to refute him. 


The last chapter in Oursel’s book discusses Burgundian 
sculpture and the réle and place of Cluny in the renaissance 
of Romanesque art in France. It is a reprint, with a few 
changes, of the author’s article in the Revue Archéo- 
logique, 1923, I. He successfully refutes the late 
chronology of Burgundian sculpture defended by Mon- 
sieur Deschamps and agrees in many points with the 
conclusions of Professor Porter. He hesitates, however, 
to accept the 1088-1095 date assigned by the latter 
to the Cluny ambulatory capitals, since the three 
additional caps preserved seem to him more archaic 
and really of this period. Rejecting the common dating 
of the ambulatory group in the second quarter of the 
twelfth century, he considers a time shortly after 1ogs5 
most probable. Thus the capitals of Cluny are the proto- 
types of the Burgundian style seen at Vézelay, Anzy-le- 
Duc, Saulieu, and Autun rather than the culminating 
work of this series. The Vézelay nave caps are placed in 
the period 1104 to 1120, while the tympana of both Autun 
and Vézelay are attributed to the same date of about 1132. 
His supposition that the destroyed tympanum of Cluny 
was finished before 1130 is readily verifiable by the style 
of the fragments excavated by Professor Conant. But in 
remarking of this sculpture now, no longer visible and 
known by poor engravings, that “nowhere, if an image of 
Christ in majesty already existed (for example at Charlieu), 
had the subject been treated with such amplitude or with 
so complete an understanding of its ordonnance,”’ he shows 
more piety than artistic judgment. 

This same devotion to Cluny is apparent in his dis- 
cussion of its réle in the development of Romanesque 


sculpture. Oursel does not list specific evidences of 
Cluny’s part in the production of sculpture outside Bur- 
gundy but affirms as self-evident that “Cluny established 
or helped establish an entire system of dogmatic instruc- 
tion by the sculptured image,” and “if Cluny, in giving 
an energetic ‘ mpulse to Christianity and to the Benedictine 
order, contributed powerfully to the elaboration of a 
veritable method of apologetics in images, a doctrinal 
instruction in stone, as everything permits us to conjecture, 
by the genius of its great abbots, it is simply logical (and 
the dates confirm it) to attribute to the great Burgundian 
abbey, the chief of the order, the primacy in the diffusion 
of this program” (p. 199). The systems of Romanesque 
decoration are, however, of much more ancient origin; there 
is hardly a common theme of twelfth century tympanum 
sculpture which is not also a commonplace of earlier art, 
whether in wall painting, illumination, stucco, or metal 
work. And it is surely incorrect to say that if Cluny 
produced the finest works and contributed to a program 
Cluny therefore diffused it. For the represented “doc- 
trines’”’ derive from the practices of the early church and 
the Carolingian period. The method itself is much older 
than Cluny. The subjects of the Cluny ambulatory caps 
are, on the other hand, the rarest of motifs in Romanesque 
sculpture, and their peculiar typological symbolism and 
grouping are apparent in Carolingian art and in German 
miniatures of the tenth and eleventh centuries (cf. Porter 
in Art Bull., VII, 1, Sept., 1924, p. 16). The Burgun- 
dian tympana themselves show too great a variety of 
themes to be explicable as products of a simple Cluniac 
iconographic instruction, Oursel is more plausible when 
he remarks in a footnote (p. 201) that “at this period, the 
centers of art and culture were multiple, they exercised 
upon each other a reciprocal action that favored the 
perpetual movement imposed not only upon some in- 
fluential figures but on the whole anonymous throng by 
politics, family alliances, wars and crusades, pilgrimages, 
and the government of the church and the monasteries.’”’ 


This is especially apparent in the case of Cluniac art, 
which drew upon the most varied sources. In explanation 
of the style of Romanesque scupture in Burgundy Oursel 
stresses the contacts of Cluny with Benedictine Italian 
art. The Cluniac chapel of Berzé-la-Bille is decorated by 
wall paintings of the late eleventh century of marked 
Italo-Byzantine character. In the paintings of Italy both 
Oursel and Terret have observed the elongated figures and 
animated draperies of Burgundian sculpture. “It is there 
too that may be found the origin of the tradition and the 
methods borrowed by the sculptors of our great works of 
monumental decoration and spread by Cluny throughout 
twelfth century France. The chain of artistic connections 
is thus easily established.”’ He cites also the artistic rela- 
tions with Germany manifest in the copying and illumina- 
tion of a Bible at Cluny by Albert, a monk of Trier. 
Hezelon’s Liége origin reminds him of the wonderful 
precocity of the Liége font. On the latter he quotes 
Laurent’s opinion that “a great part of its beauty is 
manifestly due to the knowledge of ancient monuments.” 

These relations of Cluniac art with Germany and Italy 
deserve more investigation; in the works of Terret and 
Oursel they are still the subject of simple generalities. 
Porter has called attention to the resemblance of the Cluny 
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caps to the earlier sculptures of Werden. The pre- 
Romanesque architecture of Cluny that is not at all dis- 
cussed by Oursel has been a matter of much speculation in 
Germany because of the appearance of elements described 
in the Cluniac “customs” of Farfa in several German 
buildings of the eleventh century. (v. Mettler, Zeitschrift 
fuer Gesch. d. Arch., 1910, 1911, 1913). I have remarked 
in the last volume of The Art Bulletin the Germanic char- 
acter of the initial ornament of some Cluny manuscripts. 
This does not, however, contradict the presence of Italian 
elements in the style of figure painting. The appearance 
of the rare theme of the Virgo Lactans in sculptures at 
Paray-le-Monial (tympanum from Anzy-le-Duc) and 
Liége, in a Metz ivory in Paris, and in a Citeaux manu- 
script at Dijon (». Art Bull. VII, 1, Sept., 1924, fig. 30) is 
especially interesting in the light of the relations of Cluny 
with Liége and the Rhineland. 

The derivation of the Burgundian style of sculpture from 
Italian painting and its subsequent diffusion throughout 
France are far less obvious than Oursel supposes. The 
same elongation, movement, and multiplication of fine 
folds, appear not only in English and North French 
manuscripts, as Professor Morey has shown, but are as 
common in German manuscripts of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, (v. Goldschmidt, German Illumination, I, pls. 
81 ff.). Hence these elements as such are not true criteria 
of contact. The whole explanation of the sources of 
Romanesque style in Spain, France, and Italy, based upon 
the isolation of these features and their comparison with 
manuscript illumination of a given school, without atten- 
tion to their actual universality, must be reéxamined in 
the light of more specific resemblances of both style and 
iconography. 

To establish more firmly the independence of Cluniac 
art and his theory of the Cluny source of the common 
Romanesque manner, Oursel examines the title of the 
sculptures of Toulouse and Moissac to the leading réle 
granted to them by other French students. He is quite 
correct to insist on the error of this older view, but to prove 
his point he commits other errors and presents as distorted 
a view of Languedoc sculpture. He limits the earliest 
works of Languedoc to the year 1100, the date of the 
Moissac cloister; but of the reliefs of the cloister he accepts 
only those of the piers as of this period. The capitals he 
attributes to a later time on the faith of Rupin’s most 
superficial study. He calls the caps uniform in style, and 
decidedly different from the piers, whereas at least three 
styles are observable in the caps. Of these, only one, that 
of the caps of the south gallery, is sufficiently different from 
the pier reliefs to justify even a consideration of a later 
date. My own study of the capitals leads me to accept 
the inscribed date of 1100 as’the terminus ante quem of the 
whole cloister, and in this Professors Porter and Hamann 
concur. The paleographical evidence presented by Rupin 
is incomplete because he failed to observe an uncial T 
among the pier inscriptions and overlooked square C’s 
on the caps. He did not indicate the distribution of the 
archaic and “advanced” forms, but |umped all the cap 
inscriptions together as if they were uniformly more 
advanced than those of the piers, whereas in fact some of 
the caps show a paleography decidedly more primitive 
than any of the piers, while the most refined script appears 


on caps with very archiac figure style. The other argu- 
ments of Rupin drawn from the materials and the con- 
struction are irrelevant. It is impossible to discuss them 
in areview. Oursel also discredits the early dating of the 
Moissac tympanum, c. 1115, because Aymeric, a late 
fourteenth century abbot of Moissac, who attributed the 
portal to this date, gave poor reasons for what might well 
have been a traditional fact. Oursel does not sustain this 
inference of a later date except by the notion of an 
“esthetic hiatus” implicit in the earlier traditional dating! 

But even if the Moissac works were as late as he sup- 
poses, it is an abuse of evidence to presume that the history 
of art is simply a matter of a few works that have survived 
or of those that are well known. Oursel does not inquire 
what evidences there are of the creation of sculpture in 
Languedoc before 1100 nor to what extent the character of 
the works of 1100 points to an earlier practice. Numerous 
remains of eleventh century sculpture survive in southwest 
France. Even in Toulouse, of which he says the sculptures 
have no rigorously certain dates but only chronological ap- 
proximations, there are many capitals of the last quarter 
of the eleventh century. The south transept portal of St.- 
Sernin was completed before 1093, as we will show else- 
where, and some part of the building was already con- 
structed in 1083, since it is recorded that in this year 
there was a fight in the church between the count of 
Toulouse and the canons. But these are not the only 
sculptures in thesouthwest before 1100. A fragment of 
the celebrated tomb of St.-Front at Perigueux, sculptured 
by Guinamundus in 1077, still survives and shows that the 
works of 1100 were not without their local predecessors. 
The relations of Moissac with Perigueux were not only 
architectural (the Romanesque church of Moissac was of 
the domed type of Aquitaine), for there was a chapel of 
St.-Front at Moissac and the abbey owned a priory at 
Cénac (near Perigueux) which still retains its sculptured 
capitals of the late eleventh or early twelfth century. The 
later Moissac abbot, Aymeric, upon visiting Cénac was 
struck by sculptures of animals in this priory which he 
attributed to the time of Anquétil (1085-1115) and found 
very similar to the carvings of the Moissac trumeau. 
Sculptured caps in a tiny priory of Moissac, at Pommevic, 
a few miles from the former, dated 1052, indicate that the 
now destroyed Moissac building of 1063 surely had 
sculptured decoration. Historiated caps of c. 1060 are 
preserved in the church of St.-Sever, and other churches 
of this region confirm the existence of figure sculpture in 
southwest France before 1100, It is interesting to note that 
Isarn, abbot of St.-Victor of Marseilles, whose beautiful 
tomb of c. 1048 has been reproduced by Porter, was a 
nativeofthe Toulousecountry. Butsculpture even earlier 
thsn the middle of the eleventh century survives at 
Toulouse, A relief from the church of Mancioux near 
Toulouse, now in the Musée des Augustins of the city, 
shows two chrism-bearing angels, of a style and ornament 
more like Carolingian art than Romanesque. 

Oursel believes that the style of the tympanum of 
Moissac cannot be local because it departs from the man- 
ner of Toulouse. But Moissac belonged to the diocese of 
Cahors rather than Toulouse, and its architecture and 
manuscript painting point northward to Aquitaine rather 
than to the Toulousain region. Besides, the sculpture of 
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Toulouse shows a great variety; there were several ateliers 
in Toulouseabout the year11oo. Asimilar reasoning would 
have to dispose of Cluny art as indigenous since the Cluny 
caps depart not only from the style of the works at Paray 
and Charlieu but from the Cluniac manuscript-paintings 
and frescoes. In qualification of his earlier statement that 
the peculiarly animated manner in French sculpture came 
from Italy via Cluny he admits that the Moissac and 
Cluny works may have had a common source. Because 
he has followed Rupin in dating the Moissac cloister caps 
a generation later than the piers and in treating them as if 
of one uniform style, he has overlooked the presence of 
conventions of drapery and linear devices similar to the 
tympanum in a group of caps in the south gallery of the 
Moissac cloister. But these are not the only evidences of 
the existence of the “high Romanesque” manner as early 
as 1100. The relief miscalled the Signs of the Zodiac (in 
the museum at Toulouse), which is earlier than 1103, since 
imitated at Santiago in that year, also shows an approach 
to the manner of the Moissactympanum. And numerous 
parallels to the latter may be found in the wall paintings 
and miniatures of Aquitaine of the late eleventh and early 
twelfth centuries. The mid-eleventh century date of the 
St.-Sever Beatus is also a guarantee of the local Aquitaine 
origin of the Moissactympanum style. The very presence 
of this manner in Silos, where it is intrusive and foreign, 
as early as 1075 confirms this inference. The departure 
from some preceding works in Moissac and Toulouse is no 
evidence of dependence on foreign models since the full 
range of the local art is only imperfectly known and the 
boundaries of the region have been incorrectly defined. 
As one indication of a possible copying of Cluniac art in 
Moissac, Oursel observes that the rare theme of the 


Hebrews in the furnace in the Moissac cloister is not of 
Beatus origin, as M4le had conjectured, since it appears 
also in a Citeaux manuscript dated 1109. He says that 
if it existed at Citeaux in 1109 it perhaps also existed in a 
Bible at Cluny. But neither Oursel nor M4le has under- 
taken to compare the iconography of the theme in its 
three occurrences at Moissac, Citeaux (i. e., Cluny)), 
and in the Beatus manuscripts. In one Citeaux manu- 
script (Dijon 641) the Hebrews’ busts rather than their 
entire figures are rendered, in a furnace, beneath an angel, 
while in the Bible of Stephen Harding (finished in 1109) 
Christ appears in the furnace protecting the three Hebrews. 
In the latter scene the King and his court attend the 
miracle. 

The Moissac iconography is quite different and refers 
back to the Early Christian art of southern France. In 
Moissac the Hebrews wear Persian dress and stand orant 
between the flames, an angel at theirside. This very type 
is preserved in an Early Christian relief in the Musée des 
Augustins at Toulouse. It once existed also in as early a 
carving at Agen, near Moissac. 

Another Early Christian example in Cadiz is carved on 
a slab of white marble that seems of foreign import to 
Professor Porter. The theme was also represented in the 
sixth century mosaics of La Daurade in Toulouse. In the 
Beatus manuscripts the Hebrews stand orant, but their 
costume is not Persian as in Moissac. A furnace absent 
from the latter encloses them. Hence neither MAle nor 
Oursel is justified in his iconographic remarks about the 
probable sources of this theme at Moissac. 


Meyer Schapiro 
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FOREWORD 


O those familiar with the earlier book list published by the College Art 
Association, the following compilation needs little introduction. Again it is 
primarily a list for undergraduate work, a nucleus around which to build 
further with the aid of bibliographies found in general manuals, special 

monographs, and the book sections of current periodicals. 


The factors of price, availability, and language have been taken into account in 
making the selection. The list has been checked with the Catalogue of Books in Print in 
the United States, January 1, 1928. Since that date some prices will have inevitably 
changed and some books gone out of print (0. p.). No attempt has been made to identify 
as out of print books published outside of the United States, nor to list their prices. The 
year 1928 has been accepted as the closing date of the list. Museum handbooks and sales 
catalogues have not, as a rule, been included and the general reference works have been 
taken for granted. . 


The arrangement of the list is principally chronological to accord with the usual 
college courses. For convenience, books on prominent artists are grouped under their 
names. These appear also in the index which is otherwise by authors and which represents, 
it is hoped, an improvement over the earlier list. Since future lists are contemplated, 
suggestions for further improvement will be gratefully received. 


For aid and advice, acknowledgements are due to the staff of the Fogg Museum; 
to Professor F. J. Roos, of Ohio University, who helped in checking numerous printed 
bibliographies and in the preliminary classification; and to Professor Arthur Pope who, 
as Chairman of the Committee on Books for the College Art Library, has offered every 
help and encouragement. 
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Duranp, J.N.L. Recueil et paralléle des édifices de tout 
genre anciens et modernes. Brussels, Meline, Cans et 
Cie. 183—. 


Dvurm, J. Handbuch der architektur. Darmstadt, Berg- 
strasser, 1883. 


FERGUSON, J. History of architecture in all countries. 
av. New ed. edited by R. P. Spiers. N. Y., Dodd, 
1907. (0. p.). 


FLetcHerR, B. F. History of architecture on the com- 
parative method for students, craftsmen and amateurs. 
8th ed. rev. andenl. N. Y., Scribner, 1928. $12.00. 


Gave, J. A. Cathedrals of Spain. Boston, Houghton, 
1911. (0. p.). 


GAILHABAUD, J. Monuments anciens et modernes. 4yv. 
Paris, Firmin-Didot, 1857-65. 


Hamuin, A.D. F. Textbook of the history of architecture. 
N. Y., Longmans, 1928. $2.50. 


Haupt, A. Die alteste kunst insbesondere die baukunst 
der Germanen. Berlin, Wasmuth, 1923. 


HIEtscHER, K. Picturesque Germany; architecture and 
landscape. N. Y., Brentano, 1924. $7.50. 


Jacxson, T. G. Architecture. London, Macmillan 
1925. $8.00. 


Krmmsatt, S. F., and Epcert, G. H. History of archi- 
tecture. 2nded. N. Y., Harper, 1926. $3.75. 


Pottey, G.H. Domestic architecture, furniture and 
ornament of England from the 14th to the 18th 
century. Boston, Polley Co., 1912. (0. p.). 


Scuayes, A. G. B. Historie de |’architecture en Belgique 
depuis les temps les plus reculés jusqu’A !’époque 
actuelle. 2v. 2ded. Brussels, L’Auteur, 1853. 


Scott, G. Architecture of humanism; a study in the 
history of taste. 2d ed. rev. London, Constable, 
1924. N. Y., Scribner. $3.00. 


SHARPE, E. Seven periods of English architecture. ad. 
ed. London, Spon, 1871. 


Smuupson, F.M. History of architectural development. 
3v. N. Y., Longmans, 1905-11. $5.50 ea. 


StaTHAM, H.H. Short critical history of architecture. 
ad ed. rev. and enl. by G. M. Aylwin. N. Y., 
Scribner, 1927. $5.50. 


Sturcis, R. Dictionary of architecture and building, 
biographical, historical and descriptive. 3v. N. Y., 
Macmillan, 1901-02. (0. p.). 

History of architecture. 4v. N. Y., Baker & 
Taylor, 1906-15. (0. p.). 


Tanti, A.D. Chiese di Roma. Turin, Celanza, 1922. 





VERMEULEN, F. A. J. Handboek tot de geschiedenis der 
nederlandsche bouwkunst. 2v. The Hague, Nijhoff, 
1928. $8.00. 


YerBuRY, F. R. Lesser known architecture of Spain. 
London, Benn, 1925. N. Y., Helburn. $10.00. 


Architecture—Theory, Criticism and 
Technique 


BELCHER, J. Essentials in architecture; an analysis of 
the principles and qualities to be looked for in buildings. 
London, Batsford, 1907. N. Y., Scribner. $3.00. 


Bernini, G. L. G. L. Bernini, architetto e decoratore. 
Rome, Societa editrice d’arte illustrata, 1925. 


BLomFIELD, R.T. Architectural drawing and draughts- 
men. London, Cassell, 1912. 
Studies in architecture. N. Y., Macmillan, 1905. 
(o. p.). 


BoRISSAVLIEVITCH, M. Les theories de |’architecture. 
Paris, Payot, 1926. 


Brooks, A. M. Architecture and the allied arts, Greek, 
Roman, Byzantine, Romanesque and Gothic. 2d ed. 
rev. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1926. $5.00. 


Butter, A. S.G. The substance of architecture. N. Y., 
Dial Press, 1927. $4.00. 


Cram, R. A. The substance of Gothic; six lectures on 
the development of architecture from Charlemagne to 
Henry VIII. 2ded. Boston, Marshall Jones, 1925. 
$2.50. 


Day, L. F. Windows; a book about stained and painted 
glass. 2d ed. London, Batsford, 1902. 


Gaupet, J. Eléments et théorie de l’architecture. 3v. 
Paris, Librairie de la construction moderne, 1901-03. 


HARBESON, J. F. The study of architectural design with 
special reference to the program of the Beaux-arts 
institute of design. N. Y., Pencil Points Press, 1927. 
$7.50. 


Jackson, T. G. Reason in architecture. N. Y., Dutton, 
1906. (0. p.). 


LONGFELLOW, W. P. P. The column and the arch; essays 
on architectural history. N. Y., Scribner, 1899. 
(o. p.). 


Price, C. M. Practical book of architecture. Phila., 
Lippincott, 1916. $7.50. 


RatuBun, S.-H. Background to architecture. New 
Haven, Yale Univ. Press, 1926. $4.00. 


StraATTON, A. J. Elements of form and design in classic 
architecture shown in exterior and interior motives 
collated from fine buildings of all times. London, 
Batsford, 1925. N. Y., Scribner. $7.50. 
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VicNnoLa, (G. B.) called. The five orders of architecture. 
Tr. by A. L. Tuckermann. 2ded. N. Y., Comstock, 
1896. (0. p.) 


VIOLLET-LE-Duc, E. E. Discourses on architecture. Tr. 
by Van Brunt. Boston, Osgood, 1875. (0. p.). 
Rational building. Tr. by G. M. Huss. N. Y., 
Macmillan, 1895. (0. p.). 


Vitruvius, R. Ten books on architecture. Tr. by M. H. 
Morgan, Cambridge, Harv. Univ. Press, 1914. $4.00. 


Sculpture 


Cuase, G. H., and Post, C. R. History of sculpture. 
N. Y., Harper, 1925. $4.75. 


Fowter, H.N. History of sculpture. N. Y., Macmillan, 
1916. $3.75. 


Git, E. Sculpture, an essay on stone-cutting. N. Y., 
Chaucer Head, n.d. $2.00. 


Haim, P.M. Studien zur siiddeutschen plastik. av. 
Augsburg, Filser, 1926. $25.00. 


Kowa.czyk, G. Decorative sculpture. N. Y., Weyhe, 
1927. $15.00. 


MARQUAND, A., amd FrotuincHaM, A. L. Textbook of 
the history of sculpture. New ed. rev. N. Y., 
Longmans, 1916. $2.00. 


MASKELL, A. Wood sculpture. N. Y., Putnam, 1911. 


$8.50. 


PInDER. W. Die deutsche plastik des 14., 15., 16., 17., 
18. jahrh. 5v. Munich, Wolff, 1925. $10.00 ea. 


Post, C. R. History of European and American sculpture 
from the early Christian period to the present day. 
Cambridge, Harv. Univ. Press, 1921. $15.00. 


Sturcis, R. Appreciation of sculpture. N. Y., Baker & 
Taylor, 1904. (0. p.). 


Tort, A. Modelling and sculpture; a full account of the 
various methods and processes employed in these 
arts. Phila., Lippincott, 1911. $7.50. 


Wetse, G. Spanische plastik aus sieben jahrhunderten. 
3v. Reutlingen, Gryphius-verlag, 1925-27. $5.04. 
Painting—General 


Assot, E. Great painters in relation to the European 


tradition. N. Y., Harcourt, 1927. $5.00. 


Brooks, A. M. From Holbein to Whistler. New Haven, 
Yale Univ. Press, 1920. 


Bye, A. E. Pots and pans, or studies in still-life paintings 
Princeton, Princeton Univ. Press, 1921. 


Carr, J. W.C. Ideals of painting. London, Macmillan, 
1917. $2.75. 


Cox, K. The classic point of view. N. Y., Scribner, 

1911. (0. p.). 

Concerning painting; considerations theoretical and 
historical. N. Y., Scribner, 1917. (0. p.). 

Old masters and new, essays in art criticism. N. Y., 
Fox, Duffield, t905. $4.00. 

Painters and sculptors (second series of old masters 
and new). N. Y., Duffield, 1907. (o. p.). 


CuT Ler, C. G., and Pepper, S.C. Modern color. Cam- 
bridge, Harv. Univ. Press, 1923. $2.00. 


DOWDESWELL. The Dowdeswell chart, ed. by G. P. 
Smith. London, Dowdeswell & Dowdeswell, 1909. 


East, A. Art of landscape painting in oil colour. Phila., 
Lippincott, 1911. $6.00. 


GERSTENBERG, K. Die ideale landschaftsmalerei; ihre 
begriindung und vollendung im Rom. Halle, Nie- 
meyer, 1923. $3.00. 


Henri, R. The art spirit. Comp. by Margery Ryerson. 
Phila., Lippincott, 1923. $2.50. 


Hinp, C. L. Landscape painting from Giotto to the 
present day. 2v. N. Y., Scribner, 1923. $8.50 ea. 


Hotme, G. ed. Masters of water-colour painting. Lon- 
don, Studio, 1922-23. 


Homes, C. J. Notes on the science of picture-making. 
N. Y., Stokes, 1928. $3.50. 
Old masters and modern art. The National 
Gallery. 3v. London, Bell, 1924-27. $7.50 ea. 


LAFARGE, J. Considerations on painting. N. Y., Mac- 
millan, 1895. (0. p.). 


Lampe, L. Signatures et monogrammes des peintres 
de toutes les écoles. 3v. Brussels, Castaigne, 
1895-98. 


LuckriesH, M. Color and its applications. 2d ed. N. Y., 
Van Nostrand, 1921. $4.50. 


Lutz, E.G. Practical pictorial composition; a guide to 
the appreciation of pictures. N. Y., Scribner, 1926. 
$2.00. 


Macu, E. R. O. v. Outlines of the history of painting 
from 1200-1900 A. D. Boston, Ginn, 1906. (0. p.). 


Matuer, F. J. Estimates in art. N. Y., Holt, 1916. 
$2.50. 


Mutuer, R. The history of painting from the fourth to 
the early nineteenth century. N. Y., Putnam, 1907. 


PEARSON, R. M. How to see modern pictures; an exten- 
sion of the design principle into three dimensions. 
N. Y., Dial Press, 1925. $2.50. 


Poor, H. R. Pictorial composition and the critical judg- 
ment of pictures. 2d ed. rev. N. Y., Baker & 
Taylor, 1903. (0. p.). 
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Porz, A. Tone relations in painting. Cambridge, Harv. 
Univ. Press, 1926. $1.50. 


Smita, S.C. K. Looking at pictures. London, Methuen, 
1921. 


TuurstTon, C.H.P. Art of looking at pictures; an intro- 
duction to the old masters. N. Y., Dodd, 1921. 
$2.00. 


Turner, P. M. Appreciation of painting. N. Y., 
Scribner, 1921. (0. p.). 


WesTLAKE, N.H. Y. History of design in mural painting 
from the earliest times to the twelfth century. av. 
N. Y., Dutton, 1902-05. (0. p.). 


WoLtMany, A. F. G. A., and WoERMANN, K. History of 
painting. Trans. by Clara Bell. 2v. N. Y., Dodd, 
1894. $7.50. 


Painting—Technique 


BerGer, E. Beitriige zur entwickelungsgeschichte der 
maltechnik. sv. Munich, Callway, 1904-09. 


Cennini, C. The book of the art of Cennino Cennini; 
a contemporary practical treatise on quattrocento 
painting. Trans. by C. J. Herringham. London, 
Allen & Unwin, 1922. 


Cuurcu, A.H. Chemistry of paints and painting. 4th 
ed. rev. andenl. London, Seeley, Service, 1915. 


DoERNER, M. Malmaterial und seine verwendung im 
bilde, Munich, Schmidt, 1921. 


EASTLAKE. C. L. Materials for a history of oil painting. 
2v. London, Longmans, 1847-69. 


Erpner, A. Uber fette dle, leindlersatzmittel und dlfar- 
ben. Munich, Heller, 1922. 


Hurst, G.H. Manual of painters’ colours, oils and 
varnishes. 6th ed. rev. by Noel Heaton, with a 
chapter on varnishes by M. B. Blackler. Phila., 
Lippincott, 1913. $6.00. 


Lauriz, A. P. Facts about processes, pigments and 
vehicles; a manual for art students. London, Mac- 
millan, 1895. $1.60. 

Greek and Roman methods of painting. Cam- 
bridge, England, Univ. Press, 1910. $1.40. 
Pigments and mediums of the old masters, with a 
special chapter on the micro-photographic study of 
brushwork. London, Macmillan, 1914. $4.00. 
Material of the painters’ craft in Europe and Egypt 
from the earliest times to the end of the seventeenth 
century. London, Foulis, ro1o. 
Painters’ methods and materials. Phila., Lippin- 
cott, 1926. $7.50. 


MERRIFIELD, Mrs. M. P. Original treatises dating from 
the twelfth to the eighteenth centuries on the arts of 
painting. 2v. London, Murray, 1849. 





Moreavu-Vautuier, C. Technique of painting. Lon- 
don, Heinemann, 1912. N. Y., Putnam. $5.00. 


MorrELL, R.S. Varnishes and their components. Lon- 
don, Oxford Univ. Press, 1924. $8.35. 


MunsELL, A. H. Atlas of the Munsell color system. 

Malden, Mass., Wadsworth Howland, 1915. (o. p.). 

A color notation. sth ed. rev. and enl. Boston 
Munsell Color Co., 1919. (0. p.). 


NEvuBURGER, A. Die technik des altertums. Leipzig, 
Voigtlander, 19109. 


SARGENT, W. Enjoyment and use of color. N. Y., 
Scribner, 1923. $2.00. 


Scumip, H. Enkaustik und fresko auf antiker grundlage. 
Munich, Callwey, 1926. $3.00. 


SPEED, H. Science and practice of oil painting. London, 
Chapman & Hall, 1924. N. Y., Scribner. $7.50. 


THEOPHILUS, called also RuGERus. An essay upon 
various arts, forming an encyclopedia of Christian 
art of the eleventh century. Trans. by Hendrie. 
London, Murray, 1847. 


Tocu, M. Chemistry and technology of paints. 3d ed. 
rev. andenl. N. Y., Van Nostrand, 1925. $5.00. 
Materials for permanent painting; a manual for 
manufacturers, art dealers, artists and collectors. 
N. Y., Van Nostrand, 1911. $2.50. 


VasARI, G. Vasari on technique; being the introduction 
to the three arts of design, architecture, sculpture and 
painting. Trans. by L. S. Maclehose. N. Y., 
Dutton, 1907. (0. p.). 


Warp, J. History and methods of ancient and modern 
painting. 4v. London, Chapman & Hall, 1913-21. 


WEINBERG, L. Color in everyday life; a manual for lay 
students, artisans and artists. N. Y., Dodd, 1927. 
$3.00. 


Painting—England 


CunDALL, H. M. History of British water colour paint- 
ing, with a biographical list of painters. London, 
Murray, 1908. 


Dayot, A. P. M. La peinture anglaise deses origines a 
nos jours. Paris, L. Laveur, 1908. 


FinBerG, A. J. English water colour painters. N. Y., 
Dutton, 1906. (0. p.). 


McKay, W. D. Scottish school of painting. N. Y., 
Scribner, 1906. $3.00. 











Rocet, J. L. History of the “Old water-colour” society, 
now the Royal society of painters in water colours. 
2v. N. Y., Longmans, 1891. (0. p.). 
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WaALpoLe, H. Anecdotes of painting in England. 4v. 
2d ed. Strawberry-Hill. Printed by T. Kergate, 
1705-71. 


Painting—France 


Dimrer, L. Histoire de la peinture francaise au XIX 
siécle (1793-1903) Paris, Delagrave, 1914. 


DimieR, L. and Reav, L. Historie de la peinture fran- 
caise depuis les origines jusqu’A David. 3v. Paris, 
Van Oest, 1925-27. 


Mauc rater, C. Great French painters and the evolution 
of French painting from 1830 to the present day. 
London, Duckworth, 1903. 


STRANAHAN, Mrs. C. C. History of French painting from 
its earliest to its latest practice. N. Y., Scribner, 
1888. $5.00. 


Painting—Germany 


BurGer, F. Die deutsche malerei vom ausgehenden 
mittelalter bis zum ende der renaissance. 3v. Ber- 
lin, Athenaion, 1917-19. 


Dickinson, H. A. German masters of art. N. Y 
Stokes, 1914. (0. p.). 


? 


JANITSCHEK, H. Geschichte der deutschen malerei. Ber- 
lin, Grote, 1890. 


Painting—Low Countries 


BopE, W. von. Great masters of Dutch and Flemish 
painting. Trans. by M. L. Clarke. N. Y., Scribner, 
1911. (0. p.). 


Carrin, C. H. Story of Dutch painting. N. Y., Cen- 
tury, 1909. (0. p.). 


FIERENS-GEVAERT, H. Historie de la peinture Flamand 
des origines & la fin du XV siécle. Paris, Van Oest, 


IQ27. 


FRIEDLANDER, M. J. Altniederlindische malerei. sv. 
Berlin, Cassirer, 1924-27. 


FROMENTIN, E. Old masters of Belgium and Holland. 
lrans. by M. C. Robbins. Boston, Houghton, 1904. 


Lamotte, Sir P. Flemish painting before the eighteenth 
century. Trans. by H. B. Grimsditch. London, 
Studio, 1927. 


MANDER, C. vAN. Le livre des peintres. Trans. by H. 
Hymans. 2v. Paris, Rouam, 1884-85. 


VALENTINER, W. R. Art of the Low Countries. Trans. 
by Mrs. S. Van Rensselaer. Garden City, N. Y., 
Doubleday, 1914. (0. p.). 


Painting—Italy 


Brown, A. V. V., and Rankin, W. Short history of 
Italian painting. N. Y., Dutton, 1914. $3.50. 


Crowe, J. A., and CAVALCASELLE, G. B. History of 
painting in Italy, Umbria, Florence, and Siena, from 
the second to the sixteenth century. 6v. 2d ed. 
London, Murray, 1903-14. N. Y., Scribner. $7.50 ea. 

History of painting in north Italy, Venice, Padua, 
Vicenza, Verona, Ferrara, Milan, Friuli, Brescia, from 
the fourteenth to the sixteenth century. 3v. 2d ed. 
N. Y., Scribner, 1912. $18.00. 

New history of painting in Italy from the second to 
the sixteenth century. 3v. N. Y., Dutton, 1908-09. 
$25.00. 


Marte, R. vAN. Development of the Italian schools of 
painting. 1ov. Hague, N. Nijhoff, 1923-28. 


MATHER, F. J. History of Italian painting. N. Y., Holt, 
1923. $3.50. 


More ui, G. Italian painters. Trans. by C. J. Ffoulkes. 
2v. London, Murray, 1892-93. 


Painting—Spain 


BERUETTE Y Moret, ADE. Spanish painting. Trans. by 
Spence. London, Studio, 1921. 


CarFin, C. H. Story of Spanish painting. N. Y., Cen- 
tury, 1910. $2.00. 
Painting—Russia 


Benors, A. N. Russian school of painting. Trans. by 
A. Yarmolinsky. N. Y., Knopf, 1916. (0. p.). 


PREHISTORIC 


General 
Avesury, J. L. Prehistoric times as illustrated by ancient 
remains and the manners and customs of modern 


savages. 7thed. rev. N. Y., Holt, 1913. (0. p.). 


Boas, F. Primitive art. Cambridge, Harv. Univ. Press, 1927. 


D&CHELETTE, J. Manuel d’archéologie préhistorique cel- 
tique et gallo-romaine. 2v. in 4. Paris, Picard, 


1913-24. 


Grosse, E. Beginnings of art, N. Y., Appleton, 1897. 
(o. p.). 
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Hoernes, M. Urgeschichte der bildenden kunst in 
Europa von den anfiingen bis um 500 vor Christi. 
3 aufl. durchgesehen und ergiinzt von Osvald Menghin. 
Vienna, Schroll, 1925. 


Ktun, H. Die kunst der primitiven. Munich, Delphin- 
Verlag, 1923. 
Malerei der eiszeit. Munich, Delphin-Verlag, 1922. 


Munro, R. Lake dwellings of Europe. London, Cassell, 
1890. (0. p.). 

Paleolithic man and the terramara settlements in 

Europe. Edinburgh, Oliver & Boyd, 1912. (0. p.). 


Ossorn, H. F. Men of the old stone age, their environ- 
ment, life and art. 3ded. N. Y., Scribner, 1923. 
$5.00. 


Parkyn, E. A. Introduction to the study of prehistoric 
art. London, Longmans, 1915. $4.35. 


Peet, T. E. The stone and bronze ages in Italy and 
Sicily. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1909. $6.00. 


Piette, E. L’art pendant |’age du Renne. Paris, Mas- 
son, 1907. 


Reraca, S. Répertoire de l’art quaternaire. Paris, 
Leroux, 1913. 


SCHELTEMA, F. A. vAN. Die altnordische kunst: grund- 
probleme vorhistorischer kunstentwicklung. Berlin, 
Mauritius Verlag, 1923. 


SPEARING, H.G. The childhood of art; or, The ascent 
of man; a sketch of his upward struggle, based chiefly 
on the relics of his artistic work in prehistoric times. 
N. Y., Putnam, 1913. (o. p.). 


Sypow, E. von. Die kunst der naturvélker und der vorzeit. 
Berlin, Propylaen-Verlag, 1923. 
Kunst und religion der naturvélker. Oldenburg, 
G. Stalling, 1926. 


Wiutson, T. Prehistoric art; or, The origin of art as 
manifested in the works of prehistoric man. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Govt. Print. Cff., 1898. (0. p.). 


BULLETIN 
American 


ALEXANDER, H. B. L/art et la philosophie des Indiens de 
l’Amerique du Nord. Paris, Leroux, 1926. 


Joyce, T. A. Central American and West Indian arch- 
eology. N. Y., Putnam, 1916. $5.00. 

Maya and Mexican art. London, Studio, 1927. 

Mexican archaeology, an introduction to the 
archaeology of the Mexican and Mayan civilizations 
of Pre-Spanish America. N. Y., Putnam, rorq. 
(0, p.). 

South American archaeology, an introduction to the 
archaeology of the South American continent with 
special reference to the early history of Peru. N. Y., 
Putnam, 1912. $5.00. 


LEHMANN, W. and Doerrinc, H. The art of old Peru. 
London, Benn, 1924. N. Y., Weyhe. $27.50. 


MacCurpy, G.G. A study of Chiriquian antiquities. 
New Haven, Yale Univ. Press, 1911. $7.50. 


MARKHAM, C. R. The Incas of Peru. London, Smith, 
Elder, rgr1o. 


MEAns, P. A. A survey of ancient Peruvian art. New 
Haven, Yale Univ. Press, 1917. $1.50. 


MoorewEAD, W.K. The stone age in North America; 
an archaeological encyclopedia of the implements, 
ornaments, weapons, utensils, etc., of the prehistoric 
tribes of North America. Boston, Houghton, 1910. 
(o. p.). 


SPINDEN, H. J. Ancient civilizations of Mexico and 
Central America. 3d ed. rev. N. Y., American 
Museum Press, 1928. $.75. 

A study of Maya art: its subject matter and his- 
torical development. Cambridge, Peabody Museum, 
1913. $8.65. 


Totten, G.O. Maya architecture. Washington, Maya 
Press, 1926. $25.00. 


ANCIENT 


General 


BABELON, E.C.F. Manual of Oriental antiquities. Trans. 
and enlarged by B. T. A. Evetts. N. Y., Putnam, 
1906. (0. p.). 


BarktE, J. Sea-kings of Crete. 2zded. London, Black, 
1913. $4.25. 


BAuMEIsTER, A. Denkmiiler des klassischen altertums 
zur erliuterung des lebens der Griechen und Rémer 
in religion, kunst und sitte. 3v. Munich, Olden- 
bourg,"1885-88. 


Bissinc, F. W. von. Einfiihrung in die geschichte der 
agyptischen kunst von den filtesten zeiten bis auf die 
Rémer. Berlin, Glaue, 1908. 


Borevux. L’art égyptien. Brussels, Van Oest, 1926. 


Bossert, H. T. Alt Kreta; kunst und kunstgewerbe im 
igiischen kulturkreise. Berlin, Wasmuth, 1921. 


Botta, P. E., and FiLanpin, E. N. Monuments de 
Ninéve. sv. Paris, Impr. nationale, 1849-50. 
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BreastepD, J. H. Ancient times, a history of the early 
world. Boston, Ginn, 1916. $2.00. 
History of Egypt from the earliest times to the 
Persian conquest. N. Y., Scribner, 1924. $7.00. 


BuLtey, M.H. Ancient and medieval art; a_ short 
history. N. Y., Macmillan, 1914. (0. p.). 


Burrows, R. M. Discoveries in Crete and their bearing 
on the history of ancient civilization. London, 
Murray, 1908. 


Capart, J. L’art égyptien; études et histoire. Brussels, 

Vromant, 1924. 

Egyptian art; introductory studies. Trans. by 
W. R. Dawson, London, Allen, 1923. 

Lectures on Egyptian art. Chapel Hill, N. C., 
Univ. of N. C. Press, 1928. 

Primitive art in Egypt. Trans. by A. S. Griffith. 
Phila., Lippincott, 1905. (0. p.). 

Thebes; the glory of a great past. Trans. by W. E. 
Caldwell. N. Y., Dial Press, 1926. 


Curtius, L. Die antike kunst. Berlin, Athenaion, 1923. 


CarTEeR, H. The tomb of Tut. ankh. amen. 2v. N. Y., 
Doran, 1927. $4.50 and $4.00. 


DussaAup, R. Civilisations préhelléniques dans le bassin 
de la mer Egée. 2d ed. Paris, Geuthner, 1914. 


Evans, A. J. Palace of Minos: a comparative account 
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GotpscumipT, A. Die deutschen bronzetiiren des friihen 
mittelalters. | Marburg a. L, Kunstgeschichtlichen 
Seminars, 1926. $20.00. 


Hasicut, V. C. Die mittelalterliche plastik Hildesheims. 
Strassburg, Heitz, 1917. 


Hasak, M.F.J. Geschichte der deutschen bildhauerkunst 
im XIII. jahrhundert. Berlin, Wasmuth, 1899. 


HENTSCHEL, W. Sachsische plastik um 1500. Dresden, 
Limpert, 1926. 


Kietn. Die romanische steinplastik des Niederrheins. 
Strassburg, Heitz, 1916. 


Kunze, H. Plastik des vierzehnten jahrhunderts in 
Sachsen und Thuringen. Berlin, Cassirer, 1925. 


LiituHcen, E. Romanische plastik in Deutschland. Leip- 
zig, Schroeder, 1923. $9.00. 


MarriAGE, Mrs. M.S., and MARRIAGE, E. The sculptures 
of Chartres cathedral. Text in English and French. 
Cambridge, England, Univ. Press, 1909. N. Y., 
Macmillan. $8.00. 


Maver, A. L. Mittelalterliche plastik in Italien, Munich, 
Delphin-Verlag, 1923. $4.50. 
Mittelalterliche plastik in Spanien. Munich, Del- 
phin-Verlag, 1922. $5.00. 
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Orro, G. Die ulmer plastik der spiitgotik. 
1927. $6.50. 


Reutlingen, 


Priuion, L. Les portails latéraux de la cath(drale de 
Rouen. Paris, Picard, 1907. 


Les sculptures frangais du XIIlIe siécle. Paris, 
Nourrit, 19—. 


Porter, A. K. Romanesque sculpture of the pilgrimage 
roads. 1ov. Boston, Marshall Jones, 1923. $150.00. 
Spanish romanesque sculpture. 2v. N. Y., Har- 
court, 1929. $63.00. 
Prior, E. S., and GARDNER, A. Account of medieval 
figure-sculpture in England. 
Univ. Press, 1912. 


Cambridge, England, 


Satm1, M. Romanesque sculpture in Tuscany. Florence, 


Rinascimento del Libro, 1028. $9.00. 


StrzycGowskI, J. Der norden in der bildenden kunst 
Westeuropas. Vienna, Krystall-Verlag, 1926. $11.00. 


Suprno, I. B. Arte pisana. Florence, Alinari, 1904 


TERRET, V. La sculpture bourguignonne aux XIlIe et 
XIIIe siécles. Paris, Librairie d’art catholique, 
1914. 


Vitry, P., and Brikre, G. Documents de sculpture 
francaise du moyen Age. Paris, Lonquet, 1906. 


Vitry, P. and AuBERT M. Gothic sculpture in France. 
av. N. Y., Harcourt, 1929. $63.00. 


Vitry, P. Michel Colombe et la sculpture francaise de 
son temps. Paris, Libr. centrale des Beaux-arts, 
1901. 


Vice, W. Die anfiinge des monumentalen stiles im 
mittelalter. Strassburg, Heitz, 1894. 


Wim, H. Die gotische holzfigur. Leipzig, Klinkhardt 
& Biermann, 1923. $6.00. 


BULLETIN 


Painting 


BoreENtius, T., and TristrAM, E. W. English medieval 
painting. N. Y., Harcourt, 1929. $31.50. 


Boucuot, H. F. M. X. Les primitifs francais, 1292-1500, 
complément documentaire au catalogue officiel de 
Vexposition. Paris, Libr. de l’art, 1904. 


Ganz, P. La peinture Suisse avant la renaissance. Trans. 
by Paul Budry. Paris, Budry, 1925. 


Giuts-Diwot, P., and LaFFitteE, H. La peinture 
décorative en France du XIe au XVIe siécle. Paris, 
May & Motteroz. 


Gretty, L. J. Les primitifs siennois. Paris, Michel, 
1926. 


GupIoL 1 Cuntti, J. G. La pintura mig-eval catalana. 
I: Els primitius. Barcelona, Babra, 1927. $15.00. 


Konpakov, N. P. The Russian icon. N. Y., 
Univ. Press, 1929. 


Oxford 


MARLE, R. VAN. Recherches sur l’iconographie de Giotto 
et de Duccio. Strasburg, Heitz, 1920. 


Morey, C. R. Lost mosaics and frescoes of Rome of the 
mediaeval period. Princeton, Princeton Univ. Press, 


IgtsS. 


Movuratow, P. L’ancienne peinture russe. Rome, Stock, 
1925. $3.00. 


OFFNER, R. Studies in Florentine painting, the four- 
teenth century. N. Y., Sherman, 1927. $30.00. 


RicHERT, G. Mittelalterliche malerei in Spanien, Kata- 
lanische. N. Y., Weyhe, 1925. 


SANPERE 1 MiquEt, S. La pintura mig-eval catalano. II: 
els trecentistes. 2v. Barcelona, Barba, 192—. $22.00. 


SwarzENskI, G. Salzburger malerei von den ersten 
anfiingen bis zur bliitezeit des romanischen stils. 2v. 
Leipzig, Hiersemann, 1908-13. 


RENAISSANCE 


General 


CELuiN1, B. I trattati dell’ orificeria e della scultura. 
Florence, 1857. 


GoBIngEaU, J. A. The renaissance; Savonarola—Caesar 
Borgia—Julius II—Leo X—Michel Angelo. Trans. 
by P. V. Cohn. N. Y., Putnam, 1913. $3.50. 


Miwrtz, E. Historie de l’art pendant la renaissance. 3v. 
Paris, Hachette,*1889-95. 


Pater, W.H. The renaissance; studies in art and poetry. 
London, Macmillan, 1922. $3.00 


SmiTH, P. The age of the reformation. N. Y., Holt, 
1920. $6.00. 


Taytor, H.O. Thought and expression in the sixteenth 
century. 2v. N. Y., Macmillan, 1920. $9.00. 


WEISBACH, W. Die kunst des barock in Italien, Frank- 
reich,@Deutschland und Spanien. Berlin, Propy- 
laen-Verlag, 1924. 
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General—France 
BERTRAND, L. Louis XIV. Paris, Plon-Nourrit, 1924. 


Ditke, Lady E. F.S. Renaissance of art in France. 2v. 
London, Kegan Paul, 1879. 


Guirrrey, J., ed. Histoire générale de Paris; artistes 
parisiens, du XVIe et XVIIe siécles. Paris, Impr. 
nationale, 1915. 


LEMONNIER, H. L’art francais au temps de Louis XIV 
(1661-1690). Paris, Hachette, 1911. 


Prnor, R. Architecture, decoration et ameublement, 
lepoque Louis XVI. Paris, Morel, 1865. 


ROCHEBLAVE, S. L/’art et le gout en France, de 1600 a 
1900. Paris, Colin, 1923. 


Tittey, A. A. Dawn of the French renaissance. Cam- 
bridge, England, Univ. Press, 1918. 


General—Germany 


CLEMEN, P., ed. Die kunstdenkmiler der Rheinprovinz. 
ov. Diisseldorf, Schwann, 1891-1924. 


Diner, A. Records of journeys to Venice and the Low 
Countries. Ed. by R. Fry. Boston, Merrymount 
Press, 1913. 


SITWELL, S. German baroque art. N. Y., Doran, 1928. 


General—Italy 


\py, Mrs. J.C. The perfect courtier; Baidassare Castig- 
lione, 1478-1529. 2v. N.Y., Dutton, 1927. $10.00. 


Beatrice d’Este, duchess of Milan, 1475-1497: a 
study of the renaissance. N. Y., Dutton, 1926. 
$3.00. 

Isabella d’Este, marchioness of Mantua, 1475- 
1539: a study of the renaissance. 2v. N. Y., Dut- 
ton, 1923. $8.00. 


ARMSTRONG, E. Lorenzo de Medici and Florence in the 
fifteenth century. N. Y., Putnam, 1896. $2.50. 


Braci, G. Men and manners of old Florence. Chicago, 
McClurg, 1909. (0. p.). 


Bove, W. von. Die kunst der friihrenaissance in Italien. 
Berlin, Propylaen-Verlag, 1923. 


Borenius, T. The painters of Vicenza. London, Chatto 
& Windus, 1909. 


BRINTON, S. The Gonzaga, Lords of Mantua. N. Y., 
Brentano, 1928. 


Humanism and art—Padua and Verona. London, 


1907. 


BURCKHARDT, J. Civilization of the renaissance in Italy. 
Trans. by S. G. C. Middlemore. 8th ed. London. 
Allen & Unwin, 1921. N. Y., Macmillan. $6.40. 


CASTIGLIONE, B. Book of the courtier. Trans. by L, E. 
Opdycke. N. Y., Scribner, 1903. (0. p.). 


Ceturni, B. Autobiography. Trans. by J. A. Symonds. 
Garden City, Garden City Pub. Co., 1927. $1.00. 


Dvokdx, M. Geschichte de italinische kunst in zeitalter 
der renaissance. 2v. Munich, Piper, 1927. $10.50. 


Faure, G. The land of St. Francis of Assisi; Assisi and 
Perugia. London, Medici Society, 1924. $2.50. 


GARDNER, E. Dukes and poets of Ferrara. N. Y., 
Dutton, 1904. (0. p.). 


Hutton, E. Sigismondo Pandolfo Malatesta, lord of 
Romini; a study of a fifteenth century Italian despot. 
N. Y., Dutton, 1906. (0. p.). 


James, E. E. C. Bologna, its history, antiquities and art. 
London, Oxford Univ. Press, 1909. 


La Tourette, F. G. pe. L’Orient et les peintures de 
Venise. Paris, Champion, 1924. 


MALAGUZZI-VALERI, F. La corte di Lodovico il Moro. 
3v. Milan, Hoepli, 1917. 


MrranEsi, G. Documenti per la storia dell’ arte Senese. 
3v. Siena, Porri, 1854-64. 


Mintz, E. Les arts & la cour des papes pendant le XVe 
et le XVIe siécle. 3v. Paris, Thorin, 1878-82. 


OLIPHANT, Mrs. M.O. W. Makers of Florence; Dante, 
Giotto, Savonarola and their city. London, Mac- 
millan, 1906. $5.00. 

Makers of Venice; doges, conquerors, painters, and 
men of letters. London, Macmillan, 1898. N. Y., 
Burt. $1.25. 


Riccr, C. Baroque architecture and sculpture in Italy. 
Stuttgart, Hoffman, 1926. 


Scuuttz, A. Die renaissance in Italien. 4v. Hamburg, 
Strumper, 1907. 


SITWELL, S. Southern baroque art; a study of painting, 
architecture and music in Italy and Spain of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. N. Y., Knopf, 
1924. $6.00. 


STEINER, R. Mystics of the renaissance and their relation 
to modern thought. N. Y., Putnam, ro1r. (0. p.), 


STEINMANN, E. Die sixtinische kapelle. 2v. Munich, 
Bruckmann, 1901-05. 


Symonps, J. A. Renaissance in Italy. N. Y., Holt, 1924. 
7v. $2.25 ea. 
A short history of the renaissance in Italy. Abr. 
by Alfred Pearson. N. Y., Holt, 1894. $2.50. 
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W6rrin, H. The art of the Italian renaissance: a hand- 
book for students and travellers. N. Y., Putnam, 
1913. $2.50. 

Renaissance und barock. Munich, Bruckmann, 
1926. 


Architecture 


ANDERSON, W. J. Architecture of the renaissance in 
Italy. sth ed. rev. andenl. N. Y., Scribner, 1927. 
$7.50. 


Antuony, E. W. Early Florentine architecture and deco- 
ration. Cambridge, Harv. Univ. Press, 1927. $5.00. 


Baum, J. Baukunst und dekorative plastik der friih- 
renaissance in Italien. Stuttgart, Hoffmann, 1920. 


Baxter, Mrs. L. E. Filippo di Ser Brunelleschi. Lon- 
don, Bell, 1901. 


BELCHER, J., and McCartTnEy, M. E. Later renaissance 
architecture in England. 2v. 
Igo. 


London, Batsford, 


BLONDEL, J. F. Reimpression de |’architecture frangaise. 
4v. Paris, 1904-05. 


BiomFIELtD, R.T. History of French architecture from 
the reign of Charles VIII till the death of Mazarin. 
2v. London, Bell, 1911. 

History of French architecture from the death of 
Mazarin till the death of Louis XV, 1661-1774. Vv. 
London, Bell, 1921. 

History of renaissance architecture in England, 
1500-1800. 2v. London, Bell, 1897. 


Botton, A. T. The architecture of Robert and James 
Adam. av. N. Y., Scribner, 1922. 


Briccs, M. Baroque architecture. N. Y., McBride, 
1914. (0. p.). 


Byne, A., and STAPLEY, M. Spanish architecture of the 
sixteenth century. N. Y., Putnam, 1917. (0. p.). 


Davie, W. G. Old English doorways. London, Batsford, 
1903. $6.00. 


DurM, J. Baukunst der renaissance in Italien. 2d ed. 
Leipzig, Gebhardt, 1914. 


Gortcn, J. A. Early renaissance architecture in England; 
a historical and descriptive account of the Tudor, 
Elizabethan and Jacobean periods. 1500-1625. 2d 
ed. rev. N. Y., Scribner, 1914. $0.00. 

The English home, from Charles I to George IV. 
N. Y., Scribner, 1918. 
Old English houses. N. Y., Dutton, 192s. 


Gotcn, J. A., and Brown, W. T. Architecture of the 
renaissance in England. 2v. London, Batsford, 


1894. 


BULLETIN 


Gromort, G. Italian renaissance architecture. Trans. 
by G. F. Waters. Paris, Vincent, 1922. N. Y., 
Helburn. $7.50. 


Haupt, A. Baukunst der renaissance in Frankreich und 
Deutschland. (Handb. d. Kunstw.) av. Wild- 
park-Potsdam, Athenaion, 1923. $7.50. 


HempeEL, E. Francesco Borromini. Vienna, Schroll, 1924. 


$9.00. 


Hitprvp, J.S. Missions of California and the Old South- 
west. Chicago, McClurg, 1920. 


Jackson, T. G. The renaissance of Roman architecture. 
3v. Cambridge, England, Univ. Press, 1921-23. 
(Pt. 1—Italy; pt. 2—England; pt. 3—France.) 


KitHaM, W.H. Mexican architecture of the vice-regal 
period. N. Y., Longmans, 1927. $5.00. 


Marcel, P. Charles LeBrun. Paris, Plon-Nouritt, 19-. 


Muman, L. Sir Christopher Wren. N. Y., Scribner, 
1908. 


Moore, C.H. Character of renaissance architecture. 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1905. (0. p.). 


Parsons, S. The art of landscape architecture, its 
development and its application to modern land- 
scape gardening. N. Y., Putnam, 1915. $3.50. 


Puitiips, E.M. The gardens of Italy. Ed. by A. T. 
Bolton. N. Y., Scribner, 1919. $25.00. 


PONTEN, J. Architectur die nicht gebaut wurde. av. 
Leipzig, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1925. $6.00. 


PRENTICE, A. N. Renaissance architecture and ornament 
in Spain; a series of examples selected from the 
purest works erected between the years 1500-1560. 
N. Y., Architectural Book Co., 1908. $20.00. 


Ricci, C. Architecture and decorative sculpture of the 
high and late renaissance in Italy. N. Y., Brentano, 
1923. (0. p.) 


RICHARDSON, A. E., and EBERLEIN, H. D. The smaller 
English house of the later renaissance. 1660-1830. 
N. Y., Helburn, 1925. $10.00. 


Ross, J. A. D. G. Florentine palaces and their stories. 
N. Y., Dutton, 1905. $3.00. 


Smonps, O. C. Landscape gardening. N. Y., Ma- 
millan, 1920. $6.00. 


STEGMANN, C. M., and Greymiitter, H. A. Architecture 
of the renaissance in Tuscany. 2v. (A selection of 
plates from the author’s larger work published 1885- 
1908 in 11 vols.) N. Y., Archit. Bk. Pub. Co., 1924. 
$55.00. 


Triccs, H. I. Formal gardens in England and Scotland, 
their planning and arrangement, architectural and 
ornamental features. London, Batsford, 1902. 
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Warp, W. H. Architecture of the renaissance in France, 
a history of the evolution of the arts of building, dec- 
oration and garden design under classical influence, 
from 1495 to 1830. 2v. 2ded.rev. N. Y., Scribner, 
1926. $7.50 ea. 


Weaver, L. Sir Christopher Wren. N. Y., Scribner, 
1923. 


WuittLesey, A. The renaissance architecture of central 
and northern Spain. N. Y., Architectural Book Co. 
1920. $18.00. 


Wituicu, H. Die baukunst der renaissance in italien bis 
zum tode Michelangelos. (Handbuch d. Kunstw.) 
Wildpark-Potsdam, Athenaion, 1924. $4.00. 

Sculpture—France 


\uquierR, P. Pierre Puget, decorateur naval et mariniste. 
Paris, Longuet, 1909. 


BABELON, J. Germain Pilon. Paris, Les Beaux-arts, 
$5.00. 
GonseE, L. Sculpture francaise depuis le XIVe siécle. 


Paris, Libr. impr. réunies, 1895. 


KELLER-DorIAN. Antoine Coysevox (1640-1720). Cata. 
logue raisonné de son oeuvre. 2v. Paris, L’auteur- 
1920. 

KOECHLIN, R., and MARQUET DE VASSELOT, J. J. Sculp- 


ture A Troyes et dans la champagne méridionale au 
eiziéme siécle; étude sur la transition de l’art gothique 
4 Vitalianisme. Paris, Colin, 1900. 

Lister, R. Jean Goujon; his life and his work. London, 
Duckworth, 1903. 


Vitry, P. Jean Goujon. Paris, Laurens, 1908. 


Sculpture—Italy 


BALCARRES, Lord. Evolution of Italian sculpture. Lon- 
don, Murray, 1909. 


Bope, W. von. Denkmiiler der renaissance-sculptur Tos- 
canas. 12v. Munich, Bruckmann, 1892-1905. 
Florentine sculptors of the renaissance. N. Y., 
Scribner, 1909. $6.00. 
Italian bronze statuettes of the renaissance. 3v. 
lrans. by W. Gretor. London, Grevel, 1912. 


Davies, G.S. Renascence: the sculptured tombs of the 
fifteenth century in Rome. London, Murray, 1910. 


Day, L. F. Terra cotta of the Italian remaissance. 
N. Y., Nat. Terra Cotta Soc., 1911. $3.50. 


DussteR, L. Benedetto da Majano. Munich, Schmidt, 
1924. $3.00. 


GotpscumipT, F. Die italiensichen bronzen der renais- 
sance und des barock. Berlin, Riemer, 1914. 


Hasicu, G. Medaillen der italienischen renaissance. 
Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1923. 


Knapp, F. Die italienische plastik vom XV bis XVII 
jahrhundert. Berlin, Fischer & Franke, 1923. 


LAzzARONI, M., and MuNoz, A. Filarete, scultore e 
architetto del secolo XV. Rome, Mades, 1908. 


MACLAGAN, E. Catalogue of a collection of Italian sculp- 
ture and other plastic art of the renaissance. London, 
Burlington Fine Arts Club, ror2. 


MARQUAND, A. Benedetto and Santi Buglioni. Prince- 
ton, Princeton Univ. Press, 1921. 


Perkins, C. C. Tuscan sculptors; their lives, works and 
times. 2v. London, Longmans, 1864. 


Praniscic, L. Andrea Riccio. Vienna, Schroll, 1927. 
$35.00. 
Venezianische bildhauer der renaissance. Vienna, 
Schroll, 1921. 


PoInTNER, A. Agostino d’Antonio di Duccio. Strass- 
burg, Heitz, 1909. 


ReyMonpD, M. La sculpture florentine. - 4v. Florence, 
Alinari, 1897-1900. 


SCHUBRING, P. Die italiensiche plastik des quattrocento. 
Berlin, Athenaion, 1919. 


Waters, W. G. Italian sculptors; a survey of the Italian 
period of sculpture from 1150-1690. 2d ed. enl. 
N. Y., Doran, 1926. $4.00. 


Sculpture, Individual Artists—lItaly 


BERNINI. Giovanni Lorenzo Bernini, by E. Benkard. 

Frankfort, Iris-Verlag, 1926. 

Lorenzo Bernini, seine zeit, sein leben, sein werk, 
by M. von Boehn. Bielefeld, Velhagen & Klasing, 1912. 

Il Bernini, la sua vita, la sua opera, i] suo tempo, 
by S. Fraschetti. Milan, Hoepli, 1goo. 

Bernini and other studies in the history of art, by 
R. Norton. N. Y., Macmillan, 1914. (0. p.). 

Le Bernin, by M. Reymond. Paris, Plon-Nourrit, 
IQII. 


DoNATELLO. Donatello, by A. Alexandre. Paris, Lau- 

rens, 1904. 

Donatello, by Lord Balcarres. N. Y., Scribner, 
1903. (0. p.). 

Donatello, by A. G. Meyer. Trans. by P. G. 
Konody. Bielefeld, Velhagen & Klasing, 1904. 

Donatello, by E. Miintz. Paris, Librairie de l’art, 
1885. 

Donatello, des meisters werke, by P. Schubring. 
Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1907. 
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LAURANA. Franz Laurana, by W. Rolfs. 2v. Berlin, 


Bong Kunstverlag, 1907. 


PISANELLO. Pisanello et les medailleurs italiens, by J. de 
Foville. Paris, Laurens, 1908. 


Pisano. Giovanni Pisano, sein leben und sein werk, by 
A. Venturi. 2v. Florence, Pantheon, 1927. 
Nicola und Giovanni Pisano und die plastik des 
XIV. jahrhunderts in Siena, by A. Brach. Strass- 
burg, Heitz, 1904. 
Beitraige zu Nicola Pisano, by H. Graber. Strass- 
burg, Heitz, 1911. 
Nicolo Pisano, by G. Swarzenski. Frankfort, Iris- 
Verlag, 1926. $3.00. 
QuerciA. Jacopo della Quercia, by I. B. Supino. 
Bologna, Casa ed. Apollo, 1926. 


Rosaria. Luca della Robbia, by L. Burlamachi. London, 

Bell, 1906. 

Andrea della Robbia, by A. 
Princeton, Princeton Univ. Press, 1922. 

Luca and Andrea della Robbia and their succes- 
sors, by M. Cruttwell. N. Y., Dutton, 1902. (0. p.). 

Les della Robbia, by J. de Foville. Paris, 1910. 

Della Robbias in America, by A. Marquand. Prince- 
ton, Princeton Univ. Press, 1912. $5.00. 

Giovanni della Robbia, by A. Marquand. Prince- 
ton, Princeton Univ. Press, 1920. $10.00. 

Luca della Robbia, by A. Marquand. Princeton, 
Princeton Univ. Press, 1914. $10.00. 

Luca della Robbia und seine familie, by P. Schu- 
bring. Bielefeld, Velhagen & Klasing, 1905. 


Marquand. av. 
$15.00. 


Sculpture—Other Countries 


Baum, J. Die ulmer plastik um tr500. Stuttgart, 


Hoffmann, 1911. 


BENKARD, E. Andreas Schliiter. Frankfort, Iris-Verlag, 
1925. $1.50. 


Brier. Tilmann Riemenschneider. Wiirzburg, Verlags- 
druckerei, 1925. $4.50. 


Bope, W. von. Geschichte der deutschen plastik. Ber- 
lin, Grote, 1887. 


Daun, B. P. Vischer und A. Krafit. Leipzig, Velhagen 
& Klasing, 1905. 
Veit Stoss und seine schule in Deutschland, Polen, 
Ungarn und Siebenburgen. Leipzig, Hiersemann, 
1916. 


Destr&E, O. G. Renaissance of sculpture in Belgium. 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1895. 


Mayer, A.L. Spanische barock-plastik. Munich, Riehm 
& Reusch, 1923. $2.50. 


PinpEeR. W. Die deutsche plastik vom ausgehende 
mittelalter bis zum ende der renaissance. 2v. (Handb. 
d. Kunstw.) Wildpark-Potsdam, Athenaion, 1924. 
$5.00. 


TietzE-Conrat, E. Osterreichische barock-plastik. 


Vienna, Schroll, 1920. 


VécE, W. Die deutschen bildwerke und die der anderen 
cisalpinen lander. Berlin, Reimer, 1910. 


Painting—France 


Diurer, L. French painting in the sixteenth century. 
N. Y., Scribner, r911. $3.00. 


Drier, L. Histoire de la peinture de portrait en France 
au XVIe siécle. 3v. Paris, Van Oest, 1924-26. 


Dinter, L., and Reav, L. Histoire de la peinture fran- 
gaise des origines au retour de Vouet, 1300 & 1627. 
Paris, Van Oest, 1925. 


Gé.ts-Diwot, P. La peinture décorative en France du 
XVIe au XVIIle siécle. Paris, Schmid. 


GERMAIN, A. Les Clouet. Paris, Laurens, 1907. 


MorEAU-NELATON, E. Les Clouet et leurs émules. 3v. 
Paris, Laurens, 1924. 


Painting—Germany 


< 


AtMtLier, A. Les petites maftres allemands. v. 
Munich, Rieger, 1881-93. 


Drost. Barockmalerei in den germanischen lindern 
(Handb. d. Kunstw.). Wildpark-Potsdam, Athe- 
naion, 1924. $5.00. 


FREIDLANDER, M. J., and Bock, E. Handzeichnungen 
deutscher meister des 15. und 16. jahrhunderts. 
Berlin, Propylaen-Verlag, 1921. 


Hermricu, E. Die altdeutsche malerei. Jena, Die- 
derichs, 1909- 
Hetse, C.G. Norddeutsche malerei; studien zu ihrer 


entwicklungsgeschichte im 15. jahrhundert. Leipzig, 
Wolff, 1918. 


PARKER, K. T. Drawings of the early German schools. 
N. Y., McBride, 1926. $5.00. 


WENDLAND, H. Konrad Witz. Berlin, Schwabe, 1924. 


Painting, Individual Artists—Germany 


Direr. Diirer, des meisters gemiilde, kupferstiche und 
holzschnitte. Ed. by F. Winkler. 4 ed. rev. Stutt- 
gart, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1928. 

Humiliation and exaltation of our Redeemer. Ed. 
by J. Allen. London, Routledge, 1867. 
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Literary remains of Albrecht Diirer, by W. M. 
Conway. Cambridge, England, Univ. Press, 1889. 

Albert Diirer, by C. Dodgson. London, Medici 
Soc., 1926. 

Albrecht Diirer, by M. J. Friedlander. Leipzig, 
Insel-Verlag, 1921. 

A chronological catalogue of the engravings, dry- 
points and etchings of Albrecht Diirer. Comp. by 
S. R. Koehler. N. Y., Grolier Club, 1897. (0. p.). 

Albert Diirer, by A. Marguiller. Paris, Laurens, 
1903. 

Catalogue of the engraved work of Albrecht Diirer 
by C. H. Middleton-Wake. Cambridge, England, 
Fitzwilliam Museum, 1893. 

Albrecht Diirer, by T. S. Moore. N. Y., Scribner, 
1911. (0. p.). 

Albrecht Diirer, his life and a selection of his works, 
by Friedrich Nuchter. Trans. by L. D. Williams. 
London, Macmillan, rgrt. 

Albrecht Diirer, his life and works, by W. B. Scott. 
London, Longmans, 1869. 

Albrecht Diirer, by A. H. Springer. Berlin, Grote, 
1592. 

Albert Diirer, his life and works, by M. Thausing 
Trans. by F. A. Eaton. 2v. London, Murray, 1882. 

Albrecht Diirer, sein leben und seine kunstlerische 
entwicklung, by E. Flechsig. Berlin, Grote, 1928. 

\lbrecht Diirer’s niederliindischereise, by J. Veth 
and S. Miiller. 2v. Berlin, Grote, 1918. 


GrijNEWALD. Matthias Griinewald, by O. Hagen. 4th 
ed. Munich, Piper, 1923. 
Matthias Griinewald, by H. H. Josten. Bielefeld, 
Velhagen & Klasing, 1913. 
Matthias Griinewald, by A. L. Mayer. Munich, 
Delphin-Verlag, 1920. 


HoLsern. Hans Holbein the younger, by A. B. Chamber- 
N. Y., Dodd, 1913. (0. p.). 

Hans Holbein der jungere, by U. Christoffel. 
Berlin, Propylaen-Verlag, 1926. 


lain. 2v. 


Hans Holbein the younger, by G. S. Davies. Lon- 
don, Bell, 1903. 

Handzeichnungen. Ed. by P. Ganz. 2d ed. 
Berlin, Bard, 1923. 

Work of Hans Holbein, by P. Ganz. N. Y., Bren- 
tano, 1921. $6.00. 

Holbein, des meisters gemiilde. By P. Ganz. 
Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1912. 

Holbein, by P. Gauthiez. Paris, H. Laurens, 1908. 

Zeichnungen, ed. by C. Glaser. N. Y., E. 
Weyhe, 1924. $5.00. 

Holbein, by H. Knackfuss. Trans. by C. Dodgson. 
Bielefeld, Velhagen & Klasing, 1899. 


Painting—Low Countries 


Baker, C. H. C. Dutch painting of the seventeenth 
century. London, Studio, 1926. 


BavutierR, P. Justre Suttermans: peintre des Médicis. 
Brussels, Van Oest, 1912. 


Branc, A. A. P. C. Histoire des peintres de toutes les 
écoles. Paris, Renouard, 1863. 


BopE, W. von. Die meister der hollindischen und 
viimischen malerschulen. 4th ed. Leipzig, Seeman, 
1923. 

Studien zur geschichte der holliindischen malerei. 
Brunswick, Vieweg, 1883. 


BoDENHAUSEN, E. F. Gerard David und seine schule. 
Munich, Bruckmann, 1905. 


BurGcerR, W. Malerei in den Niederlanden, 1400-1550. 
Munich, Guenthner, Kock & Co., 1925. 
Roger van der Weyden. Leipzig, Hiersemann, 
1923. $8.00. 


Conway, W. M. Early Flemish artists and their prede- 
cessors on the lower Rhine. London, 1887. 


CroweE, J. A., and CAVALCASELLE, G. B. Early Flemish 
painters; notices of their lives and works. London, 
Murray, 1857. 


Destr&e, J. Hugo van der Goes. Brussels, Van Oest, 1914. 


Durriev, P. Miniature flamande au temps de la cour de 
Bourgogne, 1415-1530. Brussels, Van Oest, 1921. 


FIERENS-GEVAERT, H. Les primitifs Flamands. 4v. 
Brussels, Van Oest, 1909-12. 


FRIEDLANDER, M. J. Die niederlindischen maler des 17, 
jahrhunderts. Berlin, Propylaen-Verlag, 1923. 


Gorrin, A. Thiéry Bouts. Brussels, Van Oest, 1907. 


Hemricu, E. Altniederlindische malerei. Jena, E. 
Diederichs, 1910. 


HoFrsTEDE DE Groot, C. Catalogue raisonné of the works 
of the most eminent Dutch painters of the seventeenth 
century, based on the work of John Smith. Trans. by 
E. G. Hawke. 8v. London, Macmillan, 1907-27. 


HooGEWERFF. Jan van Scorel: peintre de Ja renaissance 
hollandaise. The Hague, Nijhoff, 1923. $6.00. 


LAFonp, P. Roger van der Weyden. Brussels, Van 
Oest, 1912. 


MAETERLINCK, L. Le genre satirque dans la peinture 
flamande. 2d ed. Brussels, Van Oest, 1907. 
Une école préeyckienne inconnue. Brussels, Van 
Oest, 1925. $2.50. 


Maver, A. Das leben und die werke der briider Mat- 
thius und Paul Brill. Leipzig, Hiersemann, 1910. 


MELLAART, J. H. J. Dutch drawings of the seventeenth 
century. London, Benn, 1926. $4.75. 


Mont, P. de. La peinture néerlandaise des fréres Van 
Eyck & Pieter Breughel, 3v. Berlin, 1909. 
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MUCHALL-VIEBROOK, T. W. Flemish drawings of the 
seventeenth century. N. Y., McBride, 1926. $5.00. 


PopHaM, A. E. Drawings of the early Flemish school. 
N. Y., McBride, 1926. $5.00. 


Scumipt-DEGENER, F. Adriaen Brouwer. Brussels, Van 


Oest, 1908. 


SEGARD, A. Jean Gossart dit Mabuse. Brussels, Van 
Oest, 1923. $5.00. 


Painting—Individual Artists—Low 
Countries 


Boscu. Hieronymous Bosch, son art, son influence, ses 
disciples, by P. Lafond. Brussels, Van Oest, 1914. 
Hieronymous Bosch, mit einer auswahl seinere 
werke, by W. Schiirmeyer. Munich, Piper, 1923. 
BREUGEL. Pieter Breugel the elder, by V. Barker. 
N. Y., Arts Pub. Co., 1926. $2.00. 
Zeichnung Pieter Breugels, by K. Tolnai. Munich, 
Piper, 1925. 


CLEVE. Joos van Cleve, des meister des todes Maria, by 
L. Baldass. Vienna, Krystall-Verlag, 1925. 


Dov. Gerard Dou, des meisters gemiilde. Ed. by W. 
Martin. Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1913. 


Dyck. Van Dyck, by L. H. Cust. London, Bell, 1908. 
Van Dyck, by Fierens-Gevaert. Paris, Laurens, 
1903. 
Anthony Van Dyck, by H. Knackfuss. Trans. 
by C. Dodgson. Bielefeld, Velhagen & Klasing, 1899. 
Van Dyck, by E. Schaeffer. Stuttgart, Deutsches 
Verlags-Anstalt, 1909. 


Eycx. The Van Eycks and their followers, by W. M. 

Conway. London, Murray, 1921. 

Hubert and Jean Van Eyck, by E. Durand-Greville. 
Brussels, Van Oest, 1910. 

Das riatsel der kunst der briider Van Eyck, by M. 
Dvofak. Munich, Piper, 1925. $4.00. 

Les Van Eyck, by H. S. Hymans. Paris, Laurens, 
1908. 

Hubert und Jan Van Eyck, by A. Schmarsow. 
Leipzig, Hiersemann, 1924. 

Hubert and John Van Eyck, their life and work, 
by W. H. J. Weale. N. Y., Lane, 1908. 

The Van Eycks and their art, by W. H. J. Weale and 
M. W. Brockwell. N. Y., Lane, 1912. 


Hats. Frans Hals, by G. S. Davies. London, Bell, 1902, 
Frans Hals, by A. Fontainas. Paris, Laurens, 1908. 
Frans Hals, by H. Knackfuss. Bielefeld, Velhagen 
& Klasing, 1896. 
Frans Hals, sa vie et son oeuvre, by E. W. Moes. 
Brussels, Van Oest, 1909. 


BULLETIN 


Frans Hals, des meisters gemilde, by W. R. Valen- 
tiner. 2d ed. Berlin, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 
1923. 


JorDAENS. Jordaens, by H. Fierens-Gevaert. Paris, 
Laurens, 1905. 

Jacob Jordaens, his life and work, by Max Rooses. 
Trans. by E. C. Broers. N. Y., Dutton, 1908. (0.p.). 


MatTsys. Quentin Matsys under der ursprung des 
Italienismus in der kunst der Niederlinde, by H. 
Brising. Haarlem, 1908. 


MEMLING. Memling, by K. Voll. Stuttgart, Deutsche 
Verlags-Anstalt, 1909. 

Hans Memling, by W. H. J. Weale. London, Bell, 

igor. N. Y., Stokes, 1909. $1.25. 

Michel. 


PotTrerR. Paul Potter, by E. Paris, Laurens, 


1907. 


REMBRANDT. Rembrandt van Rijn, by M. Bell. London, 
Bell, rgor. 

The complete works of Rembrandt, by W. von 
Bode. 8v. Trans. by F. Simmonds. Paris, Sedel- 
meyer, 1897-1906. 

Rembrandt, study of his life and work, by G. B. 
Brown. N. Y., Scribner, rort. 

Der alte Rembrandt, by M. Eisler. Vienna, Ver- 
lag der O6sterreichischen Staatsdruckerei, 1927. 
$0.00. 

Notes on the art of Rembrandt, by C. J. Holmes. 
London, Chatto & Windus, ror1tr. 

Rembrandt, by H. Knackfuss. 2d ed. 
Velhagen & Klasing, 1895. 


Bielefeld, 


Rembrandt, his life and work, and his time, by 
E. Michel. Trans. by F. Simmonds. av. 
Heinemann, 1804. 


London, 
Rembrandt, by C. Neumann. 2v. 2ded. Berlin, 
Seemann, 1905. 

Rembrandt, des meisters radierungen, by H. W. 
Singer. Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1906. 

Rembrandt, by Sweetser. Boston, Osgood, 1878. 
(o. p.). 

Die handzeichnungen Rembrandts, by W. R. 
Valentiner. Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 
1925. 

Rembrandt und seine umgebung, by W. R. Valen- 
tiner, Strassburg, Heitz, 190s. 

Rembrandt; wiedergefundene gemiilde, by W. R. 
Valentiner. 2d ed. Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlags- 
Anstalt, 1923. 

Rembrandt, by E. Verhaeren. Paris, Laurens, 
1907. 

Rembrandt, by W. Weisbach. Leipzig, Gruyter, 
1926. $12.00. 


RuBENS. Life of Rubens, by G. H. Calvert. 
Lee & Shepard, 1876. (o. p.). 


Soston, 


Rubens, by E. Dillon. London, Methuen, rgo9. 
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Rubens, by G. Geffroy. Paris, Laurens, 1904. 

Rubens, by L. Hourticq. Trans. by Street. N. Y., 
Duffield, 1918. $2.75. 

Rubens et l’école d’Anvers, by A. Michiels. Paris, 
1854. 

Peter Paul Rubens, by R. Oldenbourg. Munich, 
Oldenbourg, 1922. 

Peter Paul Rubens, by H. Rea. London, Bell, 
1908. 

Rubens, by M. Rooses. Trans. by H. Child. 2v. 
London, Duckworth, 1904. 

P. P. Rubens, des meisters gemiilde, by A. Rosen- 
berg. Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1905. 

Peter Paul Rubens, by R. A. M. Stevenson. N. Y., 
Macmillan, 1898. (0. p.). 

Das leben des Peter Paul Rubens, by O. Zoff. 
Munich, Recht, 1922. 


RUYSDAEL. Ruysdael, by G. Riat. Paris, Laurens, 1907. 
Jacob van Ruysdael et les paysagistes de 1’école 
de Haarlem, by E. Michel. Paris, Librairie de l’art, 
15QO. 
Tenrers. David Teniers, by R. R. Peyre. Paris, 
Laurens, 1910. 
feniers der jiingere, by A. Rosenberg. Bielefeld, 
Velhagen & Klasing, 1895. 
Tersporcw. Terborch und Jan Steen, by A. Rosenberg. 
Bielefeld, Velhagen & Klasing, 1897. 
Gerard Terborch et sa famille. Paris, Librairie 
de l’art, 1887. 


VERMEER. Jan Vermeer of Delft, by P. L. Hale. Boston, 
mal] Maynard, 1913. $10.00. 
Vermeer of Delft, by E. V. Lucas. London, 
Methuen, 1922. 
Jan Vermeer de Delft, by G. Vanzype. New ed. 
rev. Brussels, Van Oest, 1921. 


Painting—Italy 
Malerei der renaissance in Italien: 


friih- und hochrenaissance in Oberitalien. Wildpark- 
Potsdam, Athenaion, 1927. 


BERCKEN, E. v. d. 


BERENSON, B. Central Italian painters of the renaissance. 


d ed. rev. andenl. N. Y., Putnam, 1909. $2.00. 

Drawings of the Florentine painters, clssaified, 
riticised and studied as documents in the history and 
appreciation of Tuscan art, with a copious catalogue 
raisonné. 2v. London, Murray, 1903. 

Essays in the study of Sienese painting. N. Y., 
herman, 1918. $6.00. 

Florentine painters of the renaissance, with an 
index to their works. 3d ed. rev. and enl. N. Y., 
Putnam, 1909. $1.50. 

North Italian painters of the renaissance. N. Y., 
Putnam, 1910. $2.00. 


The study and criticism of Italian art. Ser. 1-3. 
London, Bell, r901-16. $5.00 ea. 

Venetian painters of the renaissance, with an index 
to their works. 3ded. N.Y., Putnam, 1gor. $1.50. 

Venetian painting in America; the fifteenth cen- 
tury. N. Y., Sherman, 1916. $7.50. 


BomBe, W. Geschichte der peruginer malerei bis zu 
Perugino und Pintoricchio. 


CARDEN, R. W. The life of Giorgio Vasari. London, 
Warner, 1910. 


EpE, H.S. Florentine drawings of the quattrocento. 
N. Y., McBride, 1926. $5.00. 


EscHer, K. Malerei der renaissance in Italien: die 
malerei des 14. bis 16. jahrhunderts in mittel- und 
unteritalien. (Handb. d. Kunstw.) 2v. Wildpark- 
Potsdam, Athenaion, 1922. $6.00. 


GARDNER, E.G. Painters of the school of Ferrara. 
N. Y., Scribner, 1911. $3.00. 


HADELN, D. von. Venezianische zeichnungen der hoch- 
renaissance. Berlin, Cassirer, 1925. 


HArTLAvuB, G. F. Matteo da Siena und seine zeit. 
Strassburg, Heitz, 1910. 


Ozzota, L. Vita e opere di Salvator Rosa. Strassburg, 
Heitz, 1908. 


Parties, E. M. The Venetian school of painting. Lon- 
don, Macmillan, 1912. 


Rotrs, W. Geschichte der malerei Neapels. Leipzig, 
Seemann, 1910. 


Rotses, W. Die bliitezeit der sienesischen malerei und 
ihre bedeutung fiir die entwickelung der italienischen 
kunst. Strassburg, Heitz, 1904. 


ScHUBRING, P. Die kunst der hochrenaissance in Italien. 
Berlin, Propylaen-Verlag, 1926. 


Souter, G. Les influences orientales dans la peinture 
toscane. Paris, Laurens, 1924. $2.50. 


Testi, L. La storia della pittura veneziana. 2v. Ber- 
gamo, Ist. italiano d’arti grafiche, 1909-15. 


TRUBNER, J. Die stilistische entwicklung der tafelbilder 
des Sano di Pietro. Strassburg, Heitz, 1925. $5.00. 


VentTurI, L. Le origini della pittura veneziana, 1300- 
1500. Venice, Ist. veneto d’ arti grafiche, 1907. 


Voss, H. G. A. Malerei der spiitrenaissance in Rom und 
Florenz. 2v. Berlin, Grote, 1920. 
Malerei des barock Rom. Berlin, Propylaen- 
Verlag, 1924. 


ZWANZIGER, W. C. Dosso Dossi. Leipzig, Klinkhardt & 
Biermann, r1g1t. 
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Painting—Individual Artists—Italy 


ANGELICO. Fra Angelico, by R. L. 
London, Bell, r902. 


Douglas. 2d ed. 


Fra Giovanni Angelico, by R. Papini. Bologna, 
Casa editrice a Pollo, 1925. 

Fra Angelico da Fiesole, des miesters gemiilde, by 
F. Schottmiiller. Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlags- 
Anstalt, rort. 

Angelico da Fiesole, by M. Wingenroth. Bielefeld, 
Velhagen & Klasing, 1906. 


BARTOLOMMEO. Fra Bartolommeo della Porta, by F. 
Knapp. Halle, Knapp, 1903. 
Fra Bartolommeo, by H. von Gabletz. 2v. Leipzig, 
Hiersemann, 1922. 


BARBARI. Jacopo de Barbari, le mitre au caducée, by 
A. de Hevesy. Paris, Van Oest, 1925. 


Beturni. Giovanni Bellini, by R. E. Fry. 
the Sign of the Unicorn, 1900. 


London, At 


Spiitwerke des Giovanni Bellini, by G. Gronau. 
Strassburg, Heitz, 1928. 

Die kiinstlerfamilie Bellini, by G. Gronau. Biele- 
feld, Velhagen & Klasing, 1900. 

Jacopo Bellini e i suoi libri di disegna, by C. Ricci. 
Florence, 1908. 


Botticetu. The art of Botticelli, by R. L. Binyon; an 
essay in pictorial criticism. London, Macmillan, 
1913. 

Botticelli, des meisters werke, by W. von Bode. 
Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1926. 

Alessandro Filippi, commonly called Sandro Botti- 
celli, by H. P. Horne. London, Bell, 1908. 

Sandro Botticelli, by A. P. Oppé. London, Hodder 
& Stoughton, 1911. 

Botticelli, by R. Schneider. Paris, Laurens, ror1o. 

Botticelli, by E. Steinmann. Bielefeld, Velhagen & 
Klasing, 1897. 

Botticelli, by A. Streeter. London, Bell, 1903. 

Sandro Botticelli, by Y. Yashiro. av. 
Medici Society, 1925. $100.00. 


London 


CANALETTO. Les deux Canaletto, by L. O. Uzanne. 
Paris, Laurens, 1907. 


Caravaccio. Michelangelo da Caravaggio, by F. Willing. 
Strassburg, Heitz, 1916. 


Carpaccio. Life and works of Vittorio Carpaccio, by 
G. Ludwig and P. Molmenti. Trans. by L. Cust. 
London, Murray, 1907. 

Carpaccio, by G. Rosenthal. Paris, Laurens, 1907. 


Carracci. I Carracci nella teoria e nella pratica, by A. 
Foratti. Citta di Castello, Lapi, 1913. 


Correccio. Correggio, by S. Brinton. London, Bell, 
1g00. 


BULLETIN 


Correggio, des meisters gemiilde, by G. Gronau. 
Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1907. 

Correggio, by T. S. Moore. N. Y., Scribner, rortr. 
$3.00. 

Antonio Allegri da Correggio, his life, his friends, 
and his time, by C. Ricci. Trans. by F. Simmonds. 
N. Y., Scribner, 1896. (0. p.). 

Correggio, by H. Thode. Bielefeld, Velhagan & 
Klasing, 1898. 


Crivetu. Carlo Crivelli und seine schule, by F. Drey. 
Munich, Bruckmann, 1927. 
Carlo Crivelli, by G. M. Rushforth. London, Bell, 
1900. 


Duccro. Duccio di Buonensigna; studien zur geschichte 
der friihsienesischen tafelmalerei, by C. H. Weigelt. 
Leipzig, Hiersemann, 1911. 


FABRIANO. Gentile da Fabriano, by A. Colasanti. 


Bergamo, Istituto d’arte grafiche, 1908. 


FERRARI. Gaudenzio Ferrari, by E. Halsey. London, 
Bell, 1904. 
Gaudenzio Ferrari und seine schule, by S. Weber. 
Strassburg, Heitz, 1927 


FIORENZO DI LoRENzO. Problem of Fiorenzo di Lorenzo; 
a critical and historical study, by J. C. Graham. 
Perugia, Terese, 1903. 

Fiorenzo di Lorenzo; eine kunsthistorische studie, 
by S. Weber. Strassburg, Heitz, 1904. 


Foppa. Vicenzo Foppa of Brescia, founder of the Lom- 
bard school, his life and works, by C. J. Ffoulkes. 
London, Lane, 1909. 


FRANCESCA. Pier della Francesca, by C. Ricci. Rome, 
Anderson, 1910. 
Piero della Francesca, by W. G. Waters. London, 
Bell, 1908. 


Piero della Francesca, by H. Graber. Basel, 1922. 


Francia. Francesco Raibolini, called Francia, by G. C. 
Williamson. London, Bell, 1901. 


GuIRLANDAIO. Ghirlandaio, by G. S. Davies. London. 
Methuen, 1908. 
Ghirlandaio, by E. Steinmann. Bielefeld, Velhagen 
& Klasing, 1897. 


GriorGIoNE. Giorgione und Palma Vecchio, by M. von 
Boehn. Bielefeld, Velhagen & Klasing, 1908. 
Giorgione, by H. F. Cook. London, Bell, 1goo. 
Giorgione, by L. Justi. 2v. Berlin, Reimer, 1926. 
Giorgione e il Giorgionismo, by L. Venturi. Milan, 
Hoepli, 1913. 


Grotto. Giottos schule in der Romagna, by A. Brach. 
Strassburg, Heitz, 1902. 
Giotto, by C. Carra. 

Paris, Crés, 1924. 


Trans. by V. A. Gauthier. 
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Giotto, by W. Hausenstein. Berlin, Propylaen- 
Verlag, 1923. 

Giotto, by F. M. Perkins. London, Bell, 1902. 

Giotto, by B. de Selincourt. N. Y., Scribner, ro1r. 
$3.00. 

Giotto and some of his followers, by O. Sirén. 
Trans. by F. Schenck. 2v. Cambridge, Harv. Univ. 
Press, 1917. $15.00. 

Giotto, by H. Thode. Bielefeld, Velhagen & 
Klasing, 1899. 

Giotto, des meisters gemiilde, by C. H. Weigelt. 
Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1925. 

Giotto und die kunst Italiens im mittelalter, by 
M. G. Zimmermann. Leipzig, 1899. 


LEONARDO. Studien tiber Leonardo da Vinci, by W. von 
Bode. Berlin, Grote, 1921. 

Leonardo da Vinci, by G. Gronau. N. Y., Dutton, 
1903. (0. p.). 

Leonardo da Vinci, der kunstler und sein werk, by 
E. Hildebrandt. Berlin, Grote, 1927. 

Leonardo da Vinci, by E. McCurdy. London, 
Bell, 1908. 

Leonardo da Vinci’s note-books. Arranged and 
rendered into English with an introd. by E. McCurdy. 
N. Y., Empire State Book Co., 1923. $3.00. 

Leonardo da Vinci, by R. Muther. London, 
Siegle, Hill & Co., 1907. 

The literary works of Leonardo da Vinci, by J. P. 
Richter. 2v. London, Sampson Low, 1883. 

Leonard da Vinci, by G. Seailles. Paris, Laurens, 
1907. 

Leonardo da Vinci, der wendepunkt der renaissance, 
bv W. von Seidlitz. 2v. Berlin, 1909. 

Leonardo da Vinci, the artist and the man, by 
O. Sirén. Rev. with the aid of W. Rankin and others. 
New Haven, Yale Univ. Press, 1916. (0. p.). 

Leonardo da Vinci; the Florentine years of Leon- 
ardo and Verrocchio, by J. Thiis. London, Jenkins, 
1913. 


Lrppr. Fra Lippo Lippi, by E. C. Strutt. London, Bell, 
IQo!. 
Les deux Lippi, by I. B. Supino. Trans. by J. de 
Crozals. 2ded. Florence, Alinari, 1904. 


Lotro. Lorenzo Lotto; an essay in constructive art 
criticism, by B. Berenson. N. Y., Putnam, 1895. 
(Oo. p.). 


Luini. Luini, by P. Gauthiez. Paris, Laurens, 1907. 


Bernardino Luini, by G. C. Williamson. London, 
Bell, 1899. 


MANTEGNA. Andrea Mantegna, by M. Cruttwell. Lon- 
don, Bell, 1908. 
L’arte di Andrea Mantegna, by G. Fiocco. Bologna, 
Casa editrice Apollo, 1927. 
Andrea Mantegna, des meisters gemiilde, by F. 
Knapp. Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1910. 


Andrea Mantegna, by P. Kristeller. Eng. ed. by 
S. A. Strong. London, Longmans, 1901. 

Mantegna, by H. Thode. Bielefeld, Velhagen & 
Klasing, 1897. 


Martini. Simone Martini; ein beitra zur geschichte der 
sienesischen malerei im XIV. jahrhundert, by A. 
Gosche. Leipzig, Seemann, 1899. 

Simone Martini et les peintres de son école, by R. 
v. Marle. Strassburg, Heitz, 1920. 


Masaccio. Masaccio, by E. Somaré. Milan, 1925. 


Masaccio et les debuts de la renaissance, by J. 
Mesnil. Paris, 1927. 


Mazzont. Guido Mazzoni da Modena, pittore e scultore, 
by A. Pettorelli. Rome, Alfieri, 1922. 


MICHELANGELO. Michelangelo, by G. S. Davies. Lon- 

don, Methuen, 1909. 

Michel Angelo Buonarotti, by R. S. Gower. Lon- 
don, Bell, 1903. 

Michel Angelo Buonarotti, by C. Holroyd. 2d ed. 
N. Y., Scribner, 1911. $3.00. 

Michelangelo; neue beitriige zur erklirung seiner 
werke, by C. Justi. Berlin, Grote, 1909. 

Michclangelo, des meisters werke, by F. Knapp. 
Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1906. 

Michelangelo, by H. Mackowsky. 3d ed. Berlin, 
Cassirer, 1921. 

Michel-Ange, by M. Reymond. Paris, Laurens. 
1907. 

Michclangelo, by R. Rolland. Trans. by Street, 
N. Y., Duffield, 1915. $3.00. 

Das geheimnis der Medicigraeber Michel Angelos, 
by E. Steinmann. Leipzig, Hiersemann, 1907. 

Michelangelo bibliographie, 1510-1926. Ed by 
E. Steinmann and R. Wittkower. Leipzig, Klink- 
hardt & Bierman, 1927. 

Life of Michelangelo Buonarroti, by J. A. Symonds. 
av. 3ded. N. Y., Scribner, 1925. $7.50. 

Michelangelo und das ende der renaissance, by 
H. Thode. 3v.in 4. Berlin, Grote, 1902-12. 

Late years of Michel Angelo, by W. R. Valentiner. 
Trans. by Mrs. J. Sharkey. N. Y., Sherman, 1914. 
$10.25. 


Monaco. Don Lorenzo Monaco, by O. Sirén. Strass- 
burg, Heitz, 1905. 


Perucino. Pietro Perugino, by U. Gnoli. Spoleto, 
Argentieri, 1923. 
Pietro Perugino, by F. Knapp. Bielefeld, Velhagen 
& Klasing, 1907. 
Pietro Vannucci, called Perugino, by G. C. William- 
son. London, Bell, 1900. 


Peruzzi. Life and works of Baldassare Peruzzi of Siena, 
by W. W. Kent. N. Y., Architectural Book Co., 
1925. $7.50. 
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Pinturiccuio. Pinturicchio, by A. Goffin. Paris, Lau- 
rens, 1908. 
Pinturicchio, by E. M. Phillips. London, Bell, 
1gOI. 
Pinturicchio (Bernardino di Betti of Perugia) his 
life, work, and time, by C. Ricci. 
Simmonds. Phila., Lippincott, 1902. 


Trans. by F. 
(O. p.). 

Pinturicchio, by E. Steinmann. Bielefeld, Vel- 
hagen & Klasing, 1808. 


PottaivoLo. Antonio Pollaiuolo, by M. Cruttwell. 
N. Y., Scribner, 1907. $3.50. 


PontormMo. Jacopo Carucci da Pontormo, his life and 
work, by F. M. Clapp. New Haven, Yale Univ. 
Press, 1916. $8.00. 

Les dessins de Pontormo; catalogue raisonné 
précédé d’une critique, by F. M. Clapp. Paris, 
Champion, 1914. 


RAPHAEL. Raphael, his life and works, by J. A. Crowe 
and G. B. Cavalcaselle. 2v. London, Murray, 188s. 
Raphael Santi, by E. McCurdy. London, Hodder 
& Stoughton, 1917. 
Raphael, by E. Miintz. Paris, Laurens, 1906. 
Raphael, by A. P. Oppé. London, Methuen, 1900. 
Raphael d’Urbin et son pére, Giovanni Santi, by 
J. D. Passavant. Rev. and annotated by P. Lacroix. 
2v. Paris, Renouard, 1860. 
Raffael, des meisters gemiilde, by A. Rosenberg. 
Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 190s. 
Raphael, by H. Strachey. London, Bell, 1900. 
Raffaello, by A. Venturi. Rome, Calzone, 1920. 


Sarto. Andrea del Sarto, by H. Guinness. London, 
Bell, 1890. 
Andrea del Sarto, by F. Knapp. Bielefeld, Vel 
hagen & Klasing, 1907. 


SasseTTa. A Sienese painter of the Franciscan legend, 
by B. Berenson. London, Dent, 1910. 


SIGNORELLI. Luca Signorelli, by M. Cruttwell. 
Bell, 1899. 

Luca Signorelli, des meisters gemiilde, by L. 

Dussler. Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1927 


London, 


Luca Signorelli, by M. Salmi. Florence, 1924 


Sopoma. Giovanni Antonio Bazzi (Sodoma) by R. H. H. 
Cust. N. Y., Dutton, 1906. (0. p.) 
La Sodoma, by H. Hauvette. Paris, Laurens, 1911 
Sodoma und das cinquecento in Siena, by E 
Jacobsen. Strassburg, Heitz, 1910 
Sodoma, by C. Terasse. Paris, Alcan, 1925. 


TiePoLo. Tiepolo, by F. H. Meissner. Bielefeld, Vel- 
hagen & Klasing, 1897. 

Giambattista und Domenico Tiepolo, ihr leben und 
ihre werke; ein beitrag zur kunstgeschichte des 
achtzehnten jahrhunderts, by E. Sack. Hamburg, 
Charmann, 1910. 


G. B. Tiepolo, la sua vita e le sue opere, by P. G. 
Molmenti. Milan, Hoepli, 1909. 


TINTORETTO. Jacopo Tintoretto, by Erich von der 

Bercken and A. L. Mayer. 2v. Munich, Piper, 1923. 

Jacopo Robusti, called Tintoretto, by J. B. S. 
Holborn. London, Bell, 1903. 

The art and genius of Tintoret, by F. P. B. Osmas- 
ton. 2v. London, Bell, rors. 

Tintoretto, by E. M. Phillipps. London, Methuen, 
IQII. 

Tintoretto, by H. Thode. Leipzig, Velhagen & 
Klasing, 19ot. 


Tintoretto, by E. Waldmann. Berlin, Cassirer, 1921. 


TiTIAN. Titien, by V. Basch. Paris, Librairie frangaise, 
1920. 
Titian; his life and times, by J. A. Crowe and G. B. 
Cavalcasselle. 2v. London, Murray, 1877. 
Tizian, des meisters gemiilde, by O. Fishchel. 
Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1904. 
Titian, by G. Gronau. Trans. by A. M. Todd. 
N. Y., Scribner, 1911. $3.00. 
Handzeichnungen des Tizian, by D. von Hadeln. 
Berlin, Cassirer, 1924. $10.00. 
La jeunesse de Titien, by L. Hourticq. Paris, 
Hachette, roro. 
Titian by C. Ricketts. London, Methuen, 1910. 
N. Y., Scribner. $9.75. 
Tizian, by E. Waldmann. Berlin, Propylaen- 
Verlag, 1922. 
Titian’s drawings, by D. von Hadeln. N. Y., 
Macmillan, 1927. $22.50. 


VERONESE. Paolo Veronese, 1528-1588, by G. Fiocco. 
Bologna, Casa ed. Apollo, 1928. 
Veronese, by F. H. Meissner. Bielefeld, Velhagen 
& Klasing, 1897. 
Paolo Veronese, his career and work, by P. H. 
Osmond. London, Sheldon Press, 1927. 


VerRoccHio. Verrocchio, by M. Cruttwell. London, 
Duckworth, ro11. N. Y., Scribner. $3.00. 
Verrocchio, by H. Mackowsky. Bielefeld, Vel- 
hagen & Klasing, 1oor. 
Verrocchio, by M. Reymond. Paris, Librairie 
d’art, 1906. 


Painting—Spain 


3ERUETE Y Moret, A. DE. School of Madrid. Trans. by 
S. Erskine. N. Y., Scribner, 1911. $3.00. 


CascaLes y MuNoz, J. Francisco de Zurbardn. Ma- 
drid, Fé, 1911. $1.00. 


GeEstoso y Pérez, J. Biograffa del pintor sevillano Juan 
de Valdés Leal. Seville, Girones, 1916. 


Hartiey, C. G. Record of Spanish painting. London, 
Scott, 1904. 
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Kenrer, H. Francisco de Zurbarén. Munich, Schmidt, 
1918. $3.50. 
Spanische kunst von Greco bis Goya. Munich, 
Schmidt, 1926. $7.50. 


Laronp, P. Juan de Valdés Leal. Paris, Sansot, 192-. 
$1.50. 


Mayer, A. L. Geschichte der spanischen malerei. 2v. 
ad ed., Leipzig, Klinkhardt & Biermann, 1922. 


SANPERE ¥ MiqueEt, S. Los cuatrocentistas Catalanes, 
historia de la pintura en Cataluna en el siglo XV. av. 
Barcelona, Tip. l’Avena, 1906. 


SENTENACH y CaBANas, N. Painters of the school of 
Seville. Trans. by S. Erskine. N. Y., Scribner, 
IQII. $3.00. 

Los grandes retratistas en Espafia. Madrid, 
Hauser & Menet, 1914. $3.00. 


Painting—Individual Artists—Spain 
SoRASSA. El pintor, Luis Borrassa, by J. Gudiol. Bar- 
celona, P. de Caridad, 1926. 


Goya. Goya, by A. de Beruete y Moret. 2v. Madrid, 
Blass, 1916-17. 

Goya as a portrait painter, by A. de Beruete y Moret. 
London, Constable, 1922. $15.00. Boston, Hough- 
ton. 

Goya; account of his life and works, by A. F. Calvert. 
London, Lane, 1908. 

Francisco de Goya, by V. v. Loga. (Meister der 
graphik) Leipzig, Klinkhardt & Biermann, 19—. 
93.50. 

Francisco de Goya, by A. L. Mayer. Munich, 
Bruckmann, 1923. 

Francisco de Goya, by R. Oertel. Bielefeld, 
Velhagen & Klasing, 1907. 

Goya, by W. Rothenstein. N. Y., Longmans, 1gor. 

). p.). 

Francisco Goya, a study of the work and personality 
of the eighteenth century Spanish painter and satirist, 


by H. Stokes. London, Jenkins, 1914. N. Y. 
Putnam. $5.00. 


Greco. El Greco; an account of his life and work, by 
A. F. Calvert and G. C. Hartley. London, Lane, 
1909. 

Die kunst des Greco. By H. Kehrer. 3d ed. 
Munich, Schmidt. 1920. 

El Greco, eine einfiihrung in das leben und werken 
des Domenico Theotocopuli, by A. L. Mayer. 2d ed. 
Munich, Delphin-Verlag, 1916. 

Domenico Theotocopuli, el Greco; kritisches und 
illustriertes verzeichnis des gesamtwerkes, by A. L. 
Mayer. Munich, Hanfstingel, 1926. 


La jeunesse du peintre E] Greco, by J.-F. Willumsen. 
2v. Paris, Crés, 1927. $15.00. 


Moro. Antonio Moro, son oeuvre et son temps, by H. S. 
Hymans. Brussels, Van Oest, 1910. 


Moritto. Murillo, a biography and appreciation, by 
A. F. Calvert. London, Lane, 1907. 


Murillo, by P. Lafond. Paris, Laurens, 1908. 


Murillo, des meisters gemiilde, by A. L. Mayer. 
Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1913. 


RiBerA. Ribera et Zurbarfin, by P. Lafond. Paris, 
Laurens, 1909. 


Juseppe de Ribera, by A. L. Mayer. Leipzig, 1908. 


VELASQUEZ. Velasquez, by E. F. Aman-Jean. Paris, 
Alcan, 1913. 
Velasquez, by A. de Beruete y Moret. Trans. by 
H. E. Poynter. London, Methuen, 1906. 


Velasquez, an account of his life and works, by 
A. F, Calvert and G. C. Hartley. London, Lane, 1908. 


Velasquez, by E. Faure. Paris, Laurens, 1903. 

Velasquez, des meisters gemiilde, by W. Gensel. 
Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1905. 

Days with Velasquez, by C. L. Hind. London, 
Black, 1906. 

Diego Velasquez and his times, by C. Justi. Trans. 
by A. H. Keane. London, Grevel, 188o. 


Velasquez, by R. A. Stevenson. London, Bell, 1899. 


MODERN 


General 


Butuiet, C. J. Apples and Madonnas: emotional ex- 
pression in modern art. Chicago, Pascal, 1927. 


CHENEY, S. Primer of modernart. N. Y., Boni & Liver- 
ight, 1924. $6.00. 


Eppy, A. J. Cubists and post-impressionism. New and 
rev. ed. Chicago, McClurg, 1919. $5.00. 


ErnsTEIN, C. Die Kunst des 20. jahrhunderts. Berlin, 
Propylien-Verlag, 1926. 


Hiccrinsottom, W. H. Frightfulness in modern art. 
London, Palmer, 1928. 


Hinp, C. L. Post-impressionists. London, Methuen, rortr. 


LaurRVIK, J. N. Is it art? Post-impressionism, futurism, 
cubism. N. Y., International Press, 1913. (0. p). 
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Maccott, D. S. Nineteenth century art, Glasgow, 
Maclehose, 1902. 


MarTéycexk, A., and Wirtu, Z. Modern and contemporary 
Czech art. London, Routledge, 1925. 


METER-GRAEFE, J. Modern art; being a contribution to 
a new system of aesthetics. Trans. by F. Simmonds and 
G. W. Chrystal. 2v. N. Y., Putnam, 1908. (0. p.) 


Pauu, G. Die kunst des klassizismus und der romantik. 
Berlin, Propyliien-Verlag, 1925. 


Scumip, M. Kunstgeschichte des XIX. jahrhunderts. 
2v. Leipzig, Seemann, 1904-06. 


SHarP, W. Progress of art in the century. London, 
Linscott Pub. Co., 1906. 


WALDMANN, E. Die kunst des realismus und des im- 
, 
pressionismus im 19. jahrhundert. Berlin, Propyliien- 
Verlag, 1927. 


WILENSKI, R. H. Modern movement in art. London, 
Faber & Guyer, 1927. N. Y., Stokes. $5.00. 


General—America 


Cortissoz, R. American artists. N. Y., Scribner, 1923. 
$3.00. 

Durrus, R.L. American renaissance. N. Y., Knopf, 
1928. 


Gutsriz, A. L. American art; a studv outline. N. Y., 
Wilson, 1917. (0. p.). 


HARTMANN, S. History of American art. 2v. Boston, 
Page, 1913. (0. p.). 


JACKMAN, R. E. American arts. N. Y., Rand, 1928 


KELBy, W., comp. Notes on American artists 1754- 
1820, copied from advertisements appearing in the 
newspapers of the day. N. Y., N. Y. Historical Soc., 
1922. $2.50. 


MATHER, F. J., Morey, C. R., and James, W. The Ameri- 
can spirit in art. (Pageant of America, vol. 12). 
New Haven, Yale Univ. Press, 1927. $5.50 


General—France and Belgium 


Bourcgois, S. The Adolph Lewisohn collection of mod- 
ern French paintings and sculptures, with an essay on 
French painting during the nineteenth century. 
N. Y., Weyhe, 1928. 


FontTAInas, A., and VAUXCELLES, L. Histoire générale 
de l’art frangais de la révolution A nos jours. 3v. Paris. 
Librairie de France, 1922. $13.00. 


Goncourt, E., and J. L’art du dix-huitiéme siécle. 3d 
ed. rev. av. Paris, Quantin, 1880-82. 


HILDEBRANDT, E. Malerei und plastik des XVIII. jahr- 
hunderts in Frankreich. (Handb. d. Kunstw.) Wild- 
park-Potsdam, Athenaion. $5.00. 


Hymans, H.S. Belgische kunst des 19. jahrhunderts. 
Leipzig, Seemann, 1906. 

LEMONNIER, H. L’art francais au temps de Richelieu 
et de Mazarin. Paris, 1893. 

LEMONNIER, C. L’école belge de peinture, 1830-1905. 
Brussels, Van Oest, 1906. 

Scumipt, K. E. Franzésische skulptur und architektur 
des 19. jahrhunderts. Leipzig, Seemann, 1904. 


General—Other Countries 


Hevesi, L. Osterreichische kunst im 19. jahrhundert. 
2v. Leipzig, Seemann, 1903. 


NoRDENSVAN, G. G. Schwedische kunst des 19. jahr- 
hunderts. Leipzig, Seemann, 1904. 


WiLiArpD, A. R. History of modern Italian art. 2d ed. 
London, Longmans, 1902. 


Architecture 


ABLBERG, H. Moderne schwedische architecture. Ber- 
lin, Wasmuth, 1925. 
Swedish architecture of the twentieth century. 
N. Y., Scribner, 1925. $25.00. 


BRINCKMANN, A. E. Die baukunst des 17.-18. jahr- 
hunderts in den romanischen landern. Berlin, Athena- 
ion, 1919. 


Cousins, F., and Ritey, P. M. Colonial architecture of 

Philadelphia. Boston, Little, Brown, 1920. (o. p.). 

Colonial architecture of Salem. Boston, Little, 
Brown, 1919. (0. p.). 


DENMARK, E. R. Architecture of the old South; photo- 
graphic plates illustrating the better work between 
1640 and 1850. Atlanta, Southern Architect and 
Building News, 1926. (0. p.). 


Drisujus pet Dr. Att (G. Muritto) Iglesias de Mexico. 
6v. Mexico, Secretarfa de Hacienda, 1924. $5.00. 


DitkE, Lady E. F. French architects and sculptors of the 
XVIII century. London, Bell, 1900. 


EBERLEIN, H. D. Architecture of colonial America. 
Boston, Little, Brown, 1927: $3.50. 


EpGett, G. H. American architecture of to-day. N. Y., 
Scribner, 1928. $6.00. 


EmBury, A. Early American churches. Garden City, 
N. Y., Doubleday, 1914. 


FIELD H., and BUNNEY, M. English domestic architecture 
of the XVII and XVIIf{ centuries. London, Bell, 
1905S. 
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FIsKER, K. and YerBury, F. R. Modern Danish archi- 
tecture. London, Benn, 1927. N. Y., Scribner. 
$10.00. 


GotHeIn, M.S. A history of garden architecture. 2v. 
N. Y., Dutton, 1928. $21.00. 


GreBER, Jacques. L’architecture aux Etats-Unis. av. 
Paris, Payot, 1920. 


Krmpatt, S. F. American architecture. Indianapolis, 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1928. $4.00. 
Domestic architecture of the American colonies and 
of the early republic. N. Y., Scribner, 1922. (0. p.). 
Thomas Jefferson, architect. Boston, Riverside 
Press, 1916. (0. p.). 


Le CoRBUSIER (JEANNERET-Gris, C. E.) Towards a new 
architecture. Trans. from the 13th French ed. by 
F. Etchells. N. Y., Payson & Clark, 1927. $5.00. 
Urbanisme. Paris, Crés, 1924. 


LeTAROUILLY, P. Edifices de Rome moderne, or, Recueil 
des palais, maisons, églises, convents et autres monu- 
ments. sv. Liége, Avanzo, 1849-57. N. Y., Archit. 
Bk. Co., Subsc. ed., 7 pts. $7.50 ea. 


Major, H. Domestic architecture of the early American 
republic, the Greek revival. Phila., Lippincott, 1926, 
$15.00. 


MCENDELSOHN, E. Amerika, bilderbuch eines architekten. 
3erlin, Mosse, 1926. 


Mrieras, J. P., and YerBury, F. R. Dutch architecture 
of the twentieth century. London, Benn, 1926. 
N. Y., Scribner. $10.00. 


Mixer, K. Old houses of New England. N. Y., Mac- 
millan, 1927. $5.00. 


Mumrorp, L. Sticks and stones; a study of American 
architecture and civilization. N. Y., Boni & Liveright 
1926. $7.50. 


Newcoms, R. Old mission churches and historic homes of 
California; their history, architecture, art and lore. 
Phila., Lippincott, 1925. $15.00. 


PaTTeRSON, A.O. American homes of today; their 
architectural style, their environment, their character- 
istics. N. Y., Macmillan, 1924. $15.00. 


Prace, C. A. Charles Bullfinch, architect and citizen. 
Boston, Houghton, 1925. $15.00. 


Pratz, G. A. Die baukunst der neuesten zeit. Berlin, 
Propyliien-Verlag, 1927. 


Ramsey, S.C. Small houses of the late Georgian period, 
1750-1820. 2v. London, Technical Journals, 1919- 
23. N. Y., Helburn. $10.00 ea. 


StaTtHAM, H.H. Modern architecture; a book for 
architects and the public. N. Y., Scribner, 1898. 
(o. p.). 


TALLMADGE, T. E. Story of architecture in America 
N. Y., Norton, 1927. $3.50. 


WACKERNAGEL, M. Baukunst des 17. und 18. jahrhund- 
erts in den germanischen lindern. (Handb. d. 
Kunstw.) Wildpark-Potsdam, Athenaion, 1915. $4.50. 


Watson, W.C. Portuguese architecture. London, Con- 
stable, 1908. 


Wiypevetp, H. T. Frank Lloyd Wright. Santpoot, 
Holland, Mees, 1925. $13.00. 


Sculpture—General 


Casson, S. Some modern sculptors. London, Milford, 
1928. 


Kian, A. Die neuere plastik. Munich, Delphin-Verlag, 
1922. $4.00. 


ParKES, K. Sculpture of today. 2v. London, Chapman 
and Hall, 1921. N.Y.,Scribner. V.1. $8.50; v. 2, 
$9.50. 


RADENBERG. Moderne plastik; einige deutsche und 
auslindische bildhauer und medailleure unserer zeit. 
Diisseldorf, Langewiesche, 1912. 


Rapin, H. La sculpture décorative moderne. n. p., 
Moreau, 1925. 


Rousseau, H. La sculpture aux XVIIe et XVIIIe 
siécles. Brussels, Van Oest, rorr. 


Tart, L. Modern tendencies in sculpture. Chicago, 
Univ. of Chicago Press, 1921. $5.00. 


Sculpture—America 
Apams, A. V. Spirit of American sculpture. N. Y., 1923. 


Carrin, C. H. American masters of sculpture. Garden 
City, N. Y., Doubleday, 1913. 


Cortissoz, R. Augustus Saint-Gaudens. Boston, Hough- 
ton, 1907. $9.00. 


HARTMANN, S., ed. Modern American sculpture; a rep- 
resentative collection of the principal statues, reliefs, 
busts, statuettes and specimens of decorative and 
municipal work, executed by the foremost sculptors of 
America. N. Y., Archit. Bk. Pub. Co., 1918. $12.50. 


Hinp, C. L. Augustus Saint-Gaudens. N. Y., Inter- 
national Studio, 1908. (o. p.). 


Sarnt-GAvuDENs, A. The reminiscences of Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens, edited and amplified by H. Saint- 
Gaudens. 2v. N. Y., Century, 1913. $8.00. 


ScHEVILL, F. Karl Bitter: a biography. Chicago, Univ. 
of Chicago Press, 1917. 


Tart, L. History of American sculpture. New ed. rev. 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1924. $7.00. 
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Sculpture—England 


Buttock, A. E. Some sculptural work of Nicholas Stone. 
London, Batsford, 1908. 
Grinling Gibbons and his compeers. London, 
Tiranti, 1914. 


Hatton, J. The life and work of Alfred Gilbert. London, 
Art Journal, 1903. 


LemonnieER, C. Alfred Stevens et son oeuvre. 
Van Oest, 1906. 


Brussels, 


SPIELMANN, M.H. British sculpture and sculptors of 
today. London, Cassell, r9or. 


Sculpture—France 


Baster, A. La sculpture moderne en France. Paris, 
Crés. 


Brrz, J. bE. F. Frémiet. Paris, Jouve, 1910. $3.50. 


CatmeETTE, J. Francois Rude. Paris, 
$1.75. 


Floury, 1920. 


CLADEL, J., comp. Rodin, the man and his art, with some 
leaves from his note-book. ‘Trans. by S. K. Star. 
N. Y., Century, 1917. $5.00. 


Denis, M. A. Maillol. Paris, Cras, 1925. 


Eaton, D.C. Handbook of modern French sculpture. 
N. Y., Dodd, 1913. (0. p.). 


Hart, C. H., and Brwpre, E. Memoirs of the life and 
works of Jean Antoine Houdon, the sculptor of 
Voltaire and Washington. Phila., The author, rort. 
(0. p.). 


HI“pEBRANDT, E. E.-M. Falconet. 


1908. $3.00. 


Mavucrair, C. Auguste Rodin, the man—his idea— his 
works—Trans. by C. Black. N. Y., Dutton, 1905. 
(0. p.). 


Strassburg, Heitz, 


Rrotor, L. Carpeaux. Paris. Laurens, 1907. 
ROCHEBLAVE, S. Jean Baptiste Pigalle, Paris, Levy, ro10. 


Ropin, A. Art. Trans. from the French of Paul Gsell by 
Mrs. Romilly Fedden. N. Y., Dodd, 1928. $5.00. 


Roserot, A. Edme Bouchardon. Paris, Librairie cen- 
trale des Beaux-arts, 1910. 


SaRRADIN, E. Carpeaux. Paris. Rieder, 1927. 


Stern, H. Augustin Pajou. Paris, Levy, 1912. 


Sculpture—Other Countries 


Curcin, M.,comp. Ivan Mestrovic; a monograph. Lon- 
don, Williams & Norgate, 1910. 


BULLETIN 


Ktun, P. Max Klinger. Leipzig, Breitkopf & Hiirtel, 


1907. 

LEMONNIER, C. Constantin Meunier. Paris, Floury, 
1904. 

Macxowsky, H. Johann Gottfried Schadow. Berlin, 


Grote, 1927. $7.00. 


Painting—General 


Bett, C. Landmarks in nineteenth century painting. 
London, Chatto, 1927. $2.00. 


Bénépite, L. Great painters of the XIX century and 
their paintings. London, Pitman, r1gro. 


BRINTON, C. Modern artists. N. Y., Baker & Taylor, 
1908. (0. p.). 


Davies, R. Caricature of today. London, Studio, 1928. 


Focirtton, H. La peinture au XIXe siécle. Paris, 
Laurens, 1927. $1.50. 


Gritet, L. Peinture, XVIIe et XVIIIe siécles. Paris, 
Laurens, 1913. 


Gieizes, A., and METZINGER, J. 
Unwin, 1913. 


Cubism. London, 


Hiatt, C. Picture posters. London, Bell, 1905. 


Hotmes, C. J. Notes on the post-impressionist painters, 
Grafton Galleries, 1910-11. London, Warner, 1910. 


Marriott, C. Modern movements in painting. Lon- 
don, Chapman & Hall, 1920. N. Y., Scribner, 1921. 
$7.50. 


MATHER, F. J. Modern painting, a study of tendencies. 
N. Y., Holt, 1927. $6.50. 


Moore, G. Modern painting. London, Scott, 1893. 


MutuHer, R. History of modern painting. Rev. ed. 
continued to the end of the XIX century. 4v. 
London, Dent, 1907. N. Y., Dutton. $35.00. 


MissEerR, W. Michael Dahl and the contemporary 
Swedish school of painting in England. 
1927. 


Uppsala, 
Pacu, W. Masters of modern art. N. Y., Viking Press, 
1925. $3.50. 


WeEtsBAcH, W. Impressionismus; ein problem der malerei 
in der antike und neuzeit. 2v. Berlin, Grote, 1910-11. 


Wricut, W.H. Future of painting. N. Y 
Press, 1923. $1.00. 


.. Viking 


Modern painting, its tendency and meaning. 
N. Y., Dodd, 1915. $3.50. 
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Painting—America 


BLASHFIELD, E. H. Mural painting in America. N. Y., 
Scribner, 1913. $3.00. 


Botton, T. Early American portrait draughtsmen in 
crayons. N. Y., Sherman, 1923. $10.00. 
Early American portrait painters in miniature. 
N. Y., Sherman, 1921. $12.50. 


=~ 


‘aFFin, C. H. American masters of painting; being brief 
appreciations of some American painters. Garden 
City, N. Y., Doubleday, 1913. $2.00. 

Story of American painting; the evolution of 
painting in America from colonial times to the present, 
N. Y., Stokes, 1907. $4.50. 


IsHAM, S. History of American painting. New ed. with 
suppl. chapters by Royal Cortissoz. N. Y., Mac- 
millan, 1927. $12.50. 


Kinc, P. American mural painting; a study of the im- 
portant decorations by distinguished artists in the 
U.S. Boston, Curtis & Cameron, 1902. $5.25. 


Morcan, J. H. Early American painters; illustrated by 
examples in the collection of the New York historical 
society. N. Y. Historical Soc., 1921. $6.00. 


Rusk, F. H. George Caleb Bingham, the Missouri artist. 

Columbia, Mo., Mo. Historical Soc., 1917. $2.50. 
SHERMAN, F. F. Landscape and figure painters of 
America. N. Y., Priv. pr., 1917. $3.25. 


Van Dyke, J.C. American painting and its tradition as 
represented by Inness, Wyant, Martin, Homer, 
LaFarge, Whistler, Chase, Alexander, Sargent. N. Y., 
Scribner, 1919. $3.00. 


Painting—Individual Artists—America 


Assey. Edwin Austin Abbey, royal academician, by E. V. 
Lucas, 2v., N. Y., Scribner, 1921. $30.00. 


BLAKELOCK. Ralph Albert Blakelock, by E. Dainger- 
field. N. Y., Priv. pr., 1914. $15.00. 


CHASE. The life and art of William Merritt Chase, by 
K. M. Roof. N. Y., Scribner, 1917. $4.00. 


Davies. Arthur B. Davies; essays on the man and his art, 
by D. Phillips. Cambridge, Riverside Press, 1924. 
$10.00. 


Homer. Winslow Homer, by K. Cox. N. Y., Priv. pr., 
1914. $20.00. 
Life and works of Winslow Homer, by W. H. 
Downes. Boston, Houghton, 1911. $7.50. 


InNneEss. Life, art and letters of George Inness, by G. 
Inness, Jr. N. Y., Century, 1917. $5.00. 


George Inness; the man and his art, by E. Dainger- 
field. N. Y., Priv. pr., r91z. (0. p.). 


LAFARGE. John LaFarge: a memoir and a study, by R. 
Cortissoz. Boston, Houghton, 1911. $5.00. 


John LaFarge; artist and writer, by C. Waern. 
London, Seeley, Service, 1896. 


Martin. Homer Martin, poet in landscape, by F. J. 
Mather. N. Y., Priv. pr., 1912. $25.00. 
Fifty-eight paintings by Homer D. Martin, by 
D. H. Carroll. N. Y., Priv., pr., 1913. $25.00. 


Pyte. Howard Pyle, a chronicle, by C. D. Abbott and 
N. C. Wyeth. N. Y., Harper, 1925. $5.00. 


RimuMeEr. The art life of William Rimmer, sculptor, 
painter and physician, by T. H. Bartlett. Boston, 
Osgood, 1882. (0. p.). 


SARGENT. John Sargent, by E. E. Charteris. N. Y., 
Scribner, 1927. $6.00. 
J. S. Sargent, his life and work, by W. H. Downes. 
Boston, Little, Brown, 1925. $8.00. 
The work of John S. Sargent, with an introduction 
by Mrs. Meynell. London, Heinemann, 1903. 


Stuart. Life and works of Gilbert Stuart by G. C. 
Mason. N. Y., Scribner, 1894. (0. p.). 
Gilbert Stuart; an illustrated descriptive list of his 
works, compiled by L. Park, with an account of his 
life by J. H. Morgan and an appreciation by R. 
Cortissoz. 4v. N. Y., Rudge, 1926. $100.00. 


Sutty, The life and works of Thomas Sully (1783-1872), 
by E. Biddle and Mantle Fielding. Phila., Author, 
1921. $15.00. 


TRUMBULL. Paintings of John Trumbull at Yale Uni- 
versity, by J. H. Morgan, New Haven, Yale Univ. 
Press, 1926. 

John Trumbull, a brief sketch of his life to which is 
added a catalogue of his works, by J. J. F. Weir. 
N. Y., Scribner, 1901. (0. p.). 


West. Benjamin West, his life and work, by H. E. 
Jackson. Phila., Winston, 1900. (0. p.). 


WHISTLER. Joseph and Elizabeth Robins Pennell collec- 
tion of Whistleriana. Washington, Govt. Print. Off., 
1921. 

The etchings of James McN. Whistler, by C. 
Dodgson. London, Studio, 1922. $10.50. 

Whistler, by T. Duret. Trans. by F. Rutter. 
London, Richards, 1917. 

Life of James McN. Whistler, by E. R. and J. 
Pennell. New and rev. ed. Phila., Lippincott, 1919. 
$8.50. 

The gentle art of making enemies, by J. M. Whistler. 
3d ed. London, Heinemann, 1904. N. Y., Putnam, 
1925. $5.00. 


Wyant. Alexander Wyant, by E. Clark. N. Y., Priv. 
pr., 1916. $20.00. 
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Painting—England 


Bate, P. H. English Pre-Raphaelite painters, their asso- 
ciates and successors. 2d ed. London, Bell, 
1901. 


rev. 


Binyon, L. The followers of William Blake; Edward 
Calvert, Samuel Palmer, George Richmond & their 
circle. N. Y., Minton, Balch, 1925. $15.00. 


Corr, T. Old English masters, engraved by Timothy 
Cole, with historical notes by J. C. Van Dyke, and 
comments by the engraver. N. Y., Century, 1902. 
(o. p.). 


Grant, M.H. A chronological history of the old English 
landscape painters (in oil) from the XVI century 
to the XIX century (describing more than 500 
painters). 2v. London, Author, 1926. 


Hunt, W.H. Pre-Raphaelitism and the Pre-Raphaelite 


brotherhood. 2v. 2ded.rev. N. Y., Dutton, 1914. 
(o. p.). 
MonkuovsE, W.C. British contemporary artists. N. Y., 
Scribner, 1899. (0. p.). 
Earlier English water-colour painters. 2d ed. 
London, Seeley, 1897. 
PENLEY, A. E. English school of painting in water- 


colors; its theory and practice. New and rev. ed., 


London, Sotheran, 1880. 


ReEpGRAVE, G. R. History of water-colour painting in 
England. N. Y., Scribner, 1892. (0. p). 


Painting—Individual Artists—England 


BLakE. Paintings of William Blake, by D. Figgis. N. Y., 
Scribner, 1925. $35.00. 
William Blake, painter and poet, by R. Garnett. 
London, Seeley, 1895. 


Life of William Blake, by A. Gilchrist. N. Y., 
Dodd, 1922. $5.00. 

Bibliography of William Blake, by G. Keynes. 
N. Y., Grolier Club, 1921. (0. p.). 

William Blake, by B. de Selincourt. N. Y., 


Scribner, 1909. $3.00. 
William Blake, by P. Soupault. 


Life of William Blake, by M. 
Nonesuch Press, 1927. $18.00. 


N. Y., Dodd, 1928. 


Wilson. London, 


BranGwyn. Frank Brangwyn and his work, by W. 


Shaw-Sparrow. Boston, Dana, 1o11. 
ConsTABLE. Constable, by M. S. Henderson. N. Y., 
Scribner, 1905. $3.00. 

Constable and his influence on landscape painting, 
by C. J. Holmes, Westminster, Constable, 1902. 

Life and letters of John Constable, by C. R. L. 
Leslie. London, Chapman, 1898. 


BULLETIN 
John Constable, the painter, by E. V. Lucas. 
N. Y., Winton, 1924. $50.00. 
John Constable, by 
Scott, 1903. 


Lord Windsor. London, 


Cosway. Richard Cosway, by G. C. Williamson. Lon- 


don, Bell, 1905. 


CROME. London, Methuen, 


1921!. 


Crome, by C. H. C. Baker. 
John Crome and John Sell Cotman, by R. L. 
Binyon. London, Seeley, 1897. 


GarnsBorouGH. Gainsborough and his place in English 
art, by Sir W. Armstrong. London, Heinemann, 
1904. N. Y., Scribner, 1906. $5.00. 

Gainsborough, by G. Mourey. 
1905. 

Gainsborough, by G. Pauli. 
Klasing, 1904. 


Paris, Laurens, 


Bielefeld, Velhagen & 


Hocartx. Hogarth, by F. Benoit. Paris, Laurens, 1904. 
William Hogarth, by G. B. Brown. London, 


Scott, 1905. 
William Hogarth, by A. Dobson. London, Heine- 


mann, 1902. 


Hont. William Holman Hunt, by O. J. W. Schleinitz. 
Bielefeld, Velhagen & Klasing, 1907. 

Lawrence, by Sir W. Armstrong. N. Y., 

$6.50. 


Sir Thomas Lawrence, by R. S. Clouston. 


LAWRENCE. 
Scribner, 1913. 
London, 


Newnes, 1907. 


Life of William Morris, by J. W. Mackail. 2v. 
$10.00. 


Morris. 
N. Y., Longmans, 1922. 
William Morris; his art, his writings, and his public 

life, by A. Vallance. London, Bell, 1897. 


RAEBURN. Sir Henry Raeburn, by Sir W. Armstrong. 
London, Heinemann, 1901. 

life and works, with a 

London, Con- 


Sir Henry Raeburn, his 
catalogue of his pictures, by J. Greig. 
noisseur, I9rt. 


REYNOLDS. Sir Joshua Reynolds, first president of the 
Royal academy, by Sir W. Armstrong. N. Y., 
Scribner, 1905. $5.00. 


Life and times of Sir Joshua Reynolds, by C. R. 
Leslie. 2v. London, Murray, 186s. 


Joshua Reynolds, by M. Osborne. Bielefeld, 
Velhagen & Klasing, 1908. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, by C. Phillips. London, 


Seeley, 1893. 


George Romney, by A. B. Chamberlain. N. Y., 
$7.00. 


ROMNEY. 
Scribner, 1910. 
Romney; a biographical and critical essay, with a 
catalogue raisonné of his works, by T. H. Ward and 

W. Roberts. 2v. London, Agnew, 1904. 
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Rossetti. Rossetti, by A. Michaelson. Bielefeld, Vel- 
hagen & Klasing, 1905. 
D. G. Rossetti et les Preraphaelites anglais, by 
G. Mourey. Paris, Laurens, 1909. 


Rossetti, his life and works, by E. Waugh. London, 
Duckworth, 1928. 


TurNeER. Turner, by Sir W. Armstrong. 2v. London, 
Agnew, 1902. 
Turner’s sketches and drawings, by A. J. Finberg. 
London, Methuen, 1910. N. Y., Scribner. $6.00. 
Turner’s water-colours at Farnley Hall, by A. J. 
Finberg. London, Studio, 1912. 
Water-colours of J. M. Turner. Text by W. G. 
Rawlinson and A. J. Finberg. London, Studio, 1909. 
Life of J. M. W. Turner, by W. G. Thornbury. 
London, Hurst, 1862. 


J. M. W. Turner, by W. L, Wyllie. London, Bell, 


Igos. 


Watts. G. F. Watts, by G. K. Chesterton. London, 
Duckworth, 1909. 
George Frederick Watts, by O. J. W. von Schleinitz. 
Bielefeld, Velhagen & Klasing, 1904. 
George Frederick Watts, by Mrs. M. S. Watts. 3v. 
London, Macmillan, 1912. 


Witkte. Sir David Wilkie, by R. C. S. Gower. London, 
Bell, 1908. 


Painting—France 


Carrin, C.H. Story of French painting. N. Y., Cen- 
tury, 1911. (0. p.). 


Durxe, Lady E. F. French painters of the 18th century. 
London, Bell, 1899. 


Eaton, D.C. Handbook of modern French painting. 
N. Y., Dodd, 1911. (0. p.). 


Gorpon, J. Modern French painters. London, Lane, 
1926. N. Y., Dodd, 1923. $7.50. 


Horeser, A. The Barbizon painters; being the story of 
the men of thirty. N. Y., Stokes, 1915. $5.00. 


Locquin, J. La peinture d’histoire en France de 1747 a 
1785; étude sur l’évolution des idées artistiques dans 
la seconde motié du XVIIle siécle. Paris, Laurens, 
IQI2. 


Macratt, H. French pastellists of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, their lives, their times, their art, and their 
significance. London, Macmillan, 1909. 


Marcel, P. Peinture francaise au début du dixhuitiéme 
siécle, 1690-1721. Paris, Quantin, 1906. 
Peinture frangaise, le XVIIIe_ siécle. Paris, 
Eggimann, 1912- 


Mauctarr, C. The French impressionists (1860-1900). 
London, Duckworth, 1903. 


Saunier, C. H. Anthologie d’art frangais; la peinture— 
XIXe, XXe siécle. 3v. Paris, Larousse, 1911-12. 


ScomipT, K. E. Franzésische malerei des 19. jahr- 
hunderts. Leipzig, Seemann, 1903. 


Tuomson, D.C. Barbizon school of painters; Corot, 
Rousseau, Diaz, Millet, Daubigny, etc. London, 
Chapman & Hall, 1902. 


Painting—Individual Artists—France 


BASTIEN-LEPAGE. Jules Bastien-Lepage, by Mrs. J. C. 
Ady. London, Seeley, 1894. 


Bortty. La peintre Louis Boilly, by P. Marmottan. 
(1761-1845). Paris, Gatian, 1913. 


Boucuer. Boucher, by G. Kahn. Paris, Laurens, 1904. 
Boucher, by H. Macfall. N. Y., Stokes, 1911. 
$1.25. 
F. Boucher, by A. Michel. Paris, Librairie de 
art, 1886. 
Boucher, premier peintre du roi, 1703-1770, by 
P. de Nolhac. Paris, Goupil, 1907. 


C&zANNE. P. Cézanne, by E. Faure. Paris, Crés, 1923. 

Cézanne; a study of his development. By R. FE. 
Fry, N. Y., Macmillan, 1927. 

Cézanne und sein kreis; ein beitrage zur entwick- 
lungsgeschichte, by J. Meier-Graefe, 2d ed. Munich, 
Piper, 1920. 

Paul Cézanne, his life and art, by A. Vollard. 
Trans. by H. L. Van Doren. N. Y., Frank Maurice, 
1926. $3.00. 


CuarpInN. Chardin, by H. E. A. Furst, London, 
Methuen, 1orr. N. Y., Scribner, $7.00. 
Chardin, catalogue raisonné de |’oeuvre, peint et 
dessine, by J. Guiffrey. n. p., 1908. 
Chardin, by G. Schefer. Paris, Laurens, 1907. 


CLAUDE Lorrain. Claude Lorrain, by R. Bouyer. Paris, 
Laurens, 1905. 
Claude Lorrain, sa vie et ses oeuvres, by Lady E. F. 
Dilke. Paris, Rouam, 1884. 
Claude Lorrain, by W. Friedlander. Berlin, 
Cassirer, 1921. 


Corot. Corot und Troyon, by W. Gensel. Bielefeld, 
Velhagen & Klasing, 1906. 


Corot und Courbet, by J. Meier-Graefe. Leipzig, 
Insel, 1906. 


Corot, by E. Moreau-Nelaton. Paris, Laurens, 1913. 


Corot, son oeuvre et catalogue raisonné, by A. 
Robaut. 4v. Paris, Floury, 1908. 


CourBEet. Gustave Courbet, by L. Bénédite. Phila., 
Lippincott, 1913. (0. p.). 
Courbet, by T. Duret. Paris, Bernheim, 1898. 
Courbet, by J. Meier-Graefe. Munich, Piper, 1924. 
$5.00. 
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DavumrerR. Der maler, Daumier, by E. Fuchs. N. Y., 

Weyhe, 1927. 

Honoré Daumier, by H. Marcel. Paris, Laurens, 
1907. 

Honoré Daumier, by D. Phillips. N. Y., Dutton, 
1923. $6.00. 

Daumier, der meister der karikatur, by A. Riimann, 
Munich, Delphin-Verlag, 1920. 


Davip. Louis David, by L. Rosenthal. Paris, Libr. de 
Vart, anc. et mod., 1904. 
Louis David, by C. Saunier. Paris, Laurens, 1909. 


Decas. Degas, by P. Lafond. 2v. Paris, Floury, 
1918-19. 
Degas, by J. Meier-Graefe. Trans. by J. Holroyd- 
Reece. N. Y., Knopf, 1923. $20.00. 
Les dessins de Degas, by H. Riviere. Paris, 
Demotte, 1922. 
Degas (1834-1917), by A. Vollard, Paris, Crés, 1924. 


DELacrorx. Journa! de Eugéne Delacroix. 3v. Paris, 

Plon-Nourrit, 1893-95. 

La vie de Delacroix, by P. Courthion. 6th ed. 
Paris, Librairie Gallimard, 1927. 

E. Delacroix; Vhomme, ses idées, son oeuvre, by 
H. Gillot. Paris, Belles-lettres, 1928. 

Delacroix, raconté par lui-méme. Ed. by E. 
Moreau-Nelaton. 2v. Paris, Laurens, 1916. 

L’oeuvre, complet de Eugéne Delacroix, by A. 
Robaut. Paris, Charaway, 188s. 

Eugéne Delacroix, by M. 
Laurens, 1904. 


Tourneux. Paris, 


FRAGONARD. H. Fragonard, by C. Mauclair. Paris, 
Laurens, 1909. 
H. Fragonard, pientre de l’amour au XVIIIe 
siécle, by G. Grappe. 2v. Paris, Piazza, 1913. 
Fragonard, 1732-1806, by P. de Nolhac. Paris, 
Goupil, 1918. 


Gavcuin. Paul Gauguin, his life and art, by J. G. 
Fletcher. N. Y., Frank-Maurice, 1926. $2.00. 

Paul Gauguin, by C. Morice. Paris, Floury, 1920, 

Gauguin, by R. Rey. Trans. by F. C. de Sumi- 
chrast. N. Y., Dodd, 1924. Spec.ed. $5.00. 


Gocu. Letters of a post-impressionist, by Vincent van 
Gogh. Boston, Houghton, 1913. (0. p.). 
Vincent van Gogh, by J. Meier-Graefe. Trans. 
by J. Holroyd-Reece. 2v. N. Y., Medici Soc., 1922. 
$17.50. 


Gros. Gros, by H. Lemonnier. Paris, Laurens, 1905. 


InGRES. Ingres, his life and art, by Froelichblum. Trans. 
by M. V. White. London, Heinemann, 1926. 
Ingres, sa vie & son oeuvre (1780-1867), by H. 
Lapauze. Paris, Petit, 1911. 
Ingres, by J. Mommeja. Paris, Laurens, 1903. 


BULLETIN 


La Tour. La Tour, by J. Fleury. Paris, Librairie de 
art, 1886. 


La Tour, by M. Tourneux. Paris, Laurens, 1909. 


Le Brun. Charles Le Brun et les arts sous Louis XIV, by 
H. Jouin. Paris, Imp. nationale, 1880. 


MANET. Histoire de E. Manet et de son oeuvre avec un 
catalogue des peintures et pastels, by T. Duret. 
Paris, Charpentier, 1906. 

Manet and the French impressionists, by T. Duret. 
Phila., Lippincott, 1910. (0. p.). 

La vie de Manet, by A. Flament. Paris, Plon- 
Nourrit, 1928. 

Eduard Manet, by H. von Tschudi. Berlin, 
Cassirer, 1913. 

Eduard Manet, by E. Waldmann. Berlin, Cas- 

sirer, 1928. 


MEISSONIER. Meissonier, by L. Bénédite. Paris, Lau- 
rens, 1910. 


MILLET. Jean Francois Millet, his life and letters, by 
Mrs. J. C. Ady. London, Sonnenschein, 1896. 
Drawings of Jean Francois Millet, with an intro- 
ductory essay by L. Bénédite. Phila., Lippincott, 
1906. (0. p.). 
Millet und Rousseau, by W. Gensel. Bielefeld, 
Velhagen & Klasing, rgo02. 
J. F. Millet, by H. Marcel. Paris, Laurens, 1908. 
Millet; raconté par lui-méme, by E. Moreau- 
Nelaton. 3v. Paris, Laurens, 1921. 
Millet, by R. Rolland. Trans. by C. Black. Lon- 
don, Duckworth, 1902. 
Jean-Francois Millet and the Barbizon school, by 
A. Tomson. London, Bell, 1903. 
Monet. Claude Monet, by A. Alexandre. Paris, Bern- 
heim, 1921. 
Claude Monet, by C. Mauclair. Trans. by J. L. 
May. N. Y., Dodd, 1924. $2.00. 
Claude Monet, sa vie, son temps, son oeuvre, by 
G. Geffroy. Paris, Crés, 1922. 
MoreEAv. Les Moreau, by A. Moureau. Paris, Librairie 
de l’art, 1893. 


PerciER. Percier et Fontaine, by M. Fouche. Paris, 
Laurens, 1904. 

Poussin. Poussin, by P. Deshardins. Paris, Laurens, 
1906. 


Nicholas Poussin, by O. Grautoff. av. 
Miiller, 1914. 


Munich, 


Nicholas Poussin, premier peintre du roi, 1594- 
1665, by E. Magne. Brussels, Van Oest, 1914. 


Prup’HON. Prud’hon, by E. Bricon. Paris, Laurens, 
1907. 


Gauthiez. Paris. Librairie 


Prud’hon, by P. 
de l’art, 1886. 
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Puvis DE CHAVANNES. Puvis de Chavannes, with a 
biographical and critical study, by A. Michel and 
notes by Jean Laran. Phila., Lippincott, 1912. 
(oO. p.). 


Puvis de Chavannes, by L. Riotor. Paris, Librairie 
Larousse, 1924. 


Un maitre de ce temps, Puvis de Chavannes, by 
M. Vachon. Paris, Soc. d’édition artistique, 1900. 


Renorr. Renoir, by A. André. Paris, Crés, rorg. 
Renoir, by F. Fosca. N. Y., Dodd, 1924. 
Renoir, by J. Meier-Graefe. 2d ed., Munich, 
Piper, 1920. 


Renoir, an intimate record, by A. Vollard. Trans. 
by H. L. Van Doren and Weaver. N. Y., Knopf, 
1925. $3.00. 


RivizrRE. Henri Riviére, peintre et imagier, by G. 
Toudouze. Paris, Floury, 1907. 


RoBert. Hubert Robert et son temps, by C. Gabillot, 
Paris, Librairie de l’art, 1895. 

Hubert Robert et les paysagistes francais du 

XVIIle siécle, by T. Leclére. Paris, Laurens, 1913. 


RoussEAU, H. Henri Rousseau, by A. Basler. N. Y., 


Weyhe, 1927. (0. p.). 

RoussEAU, T. Theodore Rousseau, by P. Dorbec 
Paris, Laurens, 1910. 

TouLousE-LAutrec. Toulouse-Lautrec, by G. Coquiot. 


Paris, Blaizot, 1913. 


Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec, by H. Esswein. 
Munich, Piper, 1916. 


Vicke-LeBrun. Madame Vigée-Lebrun: étude critique 
by L. Hautecoeur. Paris, Laurens, 1914. 


Warttreau. Antoine Watteau, by A. A.d’Echerac. Paris, 
Librairie de l’art, 1891. 
Antoine Watteau, by G. 
Librairie de l’art, 1891. 
Antoine Watteau (1684-1721), by C. Mauclair. 
Trans. by Mme. S. Bussy. N. Y., Dutton, 1905. 
(o. p.). 


Antoine Watteau, by C. Phillips. London, Seeley, 
1895. 


Dargenty. Paris, 


Watteau et son école, by E. Pilon. Brussels, Van 
Oest, 1912. 

Antoine Watteau, by A. Rosenberg. Bielefeld, Vel- 
hagen & Klasing, 1896. 


Watteau, by G. Seailles. Paris, Laurens, 1907. 


Watteau; des meisters gemiilde, by E. H. Zimmer- 
mann. Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1912. 


Painting—Germany and the Low Countries 
GREENSHIELDS, E. B. Landscape painting and modern 


Dutch artists. 3ded. N. Y., Baker & Taylor, 1906. 
(Oo. p.). 


Martius, G. H. Dutch painting in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Trans. by A. L. Teixeira de Mattos. London, 
Moring, 1908. 


Rou, F. Holliindische malerei. Jena, Diederichs, 1921. 


Painting—Individual Artists—Germany and 
the Low Countries 


FEUVERBACH. Anselm Feuerbach, by E. Heyck, Bielefeld, 
Velhagen & Klasing, 1905. 

Feuerbach; des meisters gemiilde, by H. Uhde- 

Bernays. Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1913, 


LIEBERMANN. Max Liebermann; des meisters gemilde, 
by G. Pauli. Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 
IQII. 

Max Liebermann; ein bibliographie, by J. Elias. 
Berlin, Cassirer, 1917. 

Liebermann, by H. Rosenhagen. Bielefeld, Vel- 
hagen & Klasing. 1900. 


Maris. Jacob Maris, by T. E. A. de Bock, Amsterdam, 
Nijhoff, 1902-03. 
The brothers Maris (James—Matthew—William), 
by D. C. Thomson. London, Studio, 1907. 


RetHet. Alfred Rethel, des meisters gemiilde, by J. 
Ponten. Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1911. 


Rethel, by M. Schmid. Bielefeld, Velhagen & 
Klasing, 1898. 


Rops. Felicien Rops, by R. Klein. Paris, Librairie 
Antique et Litteraire, 1909. 


Felecien Rops, L’homma et I’artiste, by C. Lemon- 
nier. Paris, Floury, 1908. 


ScHWIND. Moritz von Schwind; sein leben und schaffen, 
by H. M. Elster. Berlin, Flemming, 1924. 

Schwind; des meisters gemiilde, by O. A. Weigmann. 
Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1906. 


Taoma. Thoma, by F. Ostini. Bielefeld, Velhagen & 
Klasing, 1923. 
Thoma; des meisters gemiilde, by H. Thode. 
Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1909. 


Unpe. Uhde, by F. von Ostini. Bielefeld, Velhagen & 
Klasing, 1902. 
Uhde; des meisters gemiilde, by H. Rosenhagen. 
Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1908. 


Painting—Spain 


Frenz1, G. de. Ignacio Zuloaga. Rome, Fargoni-Pro- 
verzani, 1912. 


Temp.e, A. G. Modern Spanish painting, being a review 
of some of the chief painters and paintings of the 
Spanish school since the time of Goya. London, 
Fairbairns, 1908, 
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ApaM, L. Buddhastatuen; ursprung und formen der 
Buddhagestalt. Stuttgart, Strecker & Schroeder, 
1925. 


ANESAKI, M. Buddhist art and its relation to Buddhist 
ideals, with special reference to Buddhism in Japan. 


Boston, Houghton, 1915. $7.50. 


Ars Asiatica. Etudes et documents publiés sous le 
I 
patronage de l’école francaise d’extréme-orient.  v.1.- 
Paris, 1914- 


AsuTon, L. An introduction to the study of Chinese 
sculpture. London, Benn, 1924. 

Batt, K. M. Decorative motives of oriental art. N. Y., 

Dodd, 1927. $15.00. 


BarneETT, L. D., #. Bhagavad-geta, or, The Lord’s song. 
London, Dent, 1905. 


BHATTACHARYYA, B. Indian Buddhist iconography, mainly 
based on the Sadhanamata and other cognate Tantric 
texts of rituals. London, Oxford Univ. Press, 1924. 
$18.50. 


Brnyon, R. L. The flight of the dragon; an essay on the 
theory and practice of art in China and Japan, based 


on original sources. London, Murray, to1r. N. Y., 
Dutton. $1.50. 

Japanese art. London Int. Art Pub. Co., 192- 
$5.00. 

Japanese colour prints. N. Y., Scribner, 1923. 
(o. p.). 


Painting in the Far East; an introduction to the 
history of pictorial art in Asia, especially China and 
Japan. 3ded.rev. London, Arnold, 1923. $10.00. 


Binyon, R. L., and ARNotpD, T. W. Court painters of the 
Grand Moghuls. London, Oxford Univ. Press, 1921. 
$42.00. 

BirpEwoop, G. C. M. Industrial arts of India. av. 

London, Chapman & Hall, 1880. 


Chinesische architectur. av. 
N. Y., Weyhe. $40.00. 


BOERSCHMANN, E. VON. 

Berlin, Wasmuth, 1925. 
Bovurcoin, J. Les arts arabes; architecture—menuiserie 
—bronzes—plafonds—revetements — marbres 
ments—vitraux—etc. Avec une table descriptive et 
explicative, et le trait général de l’art arabe. Paris, 
Morel, 1873. 


pave- 


Bowie, H. P. On the laws of Japanese painting; an 
introduction to the study of the art of Japan. San 
Francisco, Elder, 1911. $5.00. 


Chinese; their 
N. Y ., Brentano, 


Brown, B., ed. The wisdom of the 
philosophy in sayings and proverbs. 
1920. $2.50. 


Brown, P. Indian London, Oxford Univ. 


Press, 1918. 


painting. 


Indian painting under the Moghuls, A. D. 1550 to 
A. D. 1750. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1924. $35.00. 
BURLINGAME, E. W. New Haven, 


Yale Univ. Press, 1922. 


Buddhist parables. 
$5.00. 


BusHELt, S. W. Chinese art. 2v. London, H. M. 

Stationery Off., 1919. N. Y., Brentano. 

Description of Chinese pottery and porcelain, 

being a translation of the T‘'AO SHUO. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1910. 


$2.50 ea. 


Chinese furniture, a series of examples 
London, Benn, 1922. 


CESCINSKY, H. 
from collections in France. 
N. Y., Putnam. $12.00. 

CHAVANNES, E. Mission archéologique dans la Chine 

septentrionale. v. 1. Paris, Leroux, 1913. 

La sculpture sur pierre en Chine au temps des 


deux dynasties Han. Paris, Leroux, 1893. 


Coun, W.. Buddha in der kunst des Ostens. Leipzig, 
Klinkhardt & Biermann, 1925. 
Indische plastik. Berlin, Cassirer, 1921. 
CONTENAU, G. Manuel d’archéologie orientale. Paris, 


Picard, 1927. 


3ronzes from Ceylon, chiefly in 
Ceylon, Colombo Museum, 


CooMARASWAMY, A. K. 
the Colombo museum. 


1914. 
Buddha and the gospel of Buddhism. N. Y., 
Putnam, 1916. $5.00. 
Dance of Siva. N. Y., Sunwise Turn, 1925. $3.00. 


architecture, 
London, The 


Visvakarma; examples of Indian 
sculpture, painting, handicraft. v. 1. 
Author, 1912. 

History of Indian and Indonesian art. N. Y., 
Weyhe, 1927. 

Indian drawings. 2v. London, India Soc., 1910- 
12. 

Medieval Sinhalese art . . . being a monograph on 
medieval Sinhalese arts and crafts, mainly as sur- 
viving in the eighteenth century, with an account of 
the structure of society and the status of the craftsmen. 
Broad Campden, Essex House Press, 1908. 
Oxford Univ. 


painting. 2v. London, 


$84.00. 


Rajput 
Press, 1916. 


Impressions of Japanese architecture and 
N. Y., Baker & Taylor, 1905. (0. p.). 


Cram, R. A. 
the allied arts. 


The lute of jade; being selections 
London, Murray, 


CRANMER-Byno, L. A. 
from the classical poets of China. 
ro11. N. Y., Dutton. $1.25. 

Potsdam, Athenaion, 1925. 


Diez, E. Die kunst Indiens. 
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Ditton, E. Arts of Japan. London, Methuen, 1906. 


Dutt, T. Ancient ballads and legends of Hindustan. 
London, Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., 1882. 


FENOLLOSA, E. F. Epochs of Chinese and Japanese art; 
an outline history of East Asiatic design. 2v. New 
and rev. ed. N. Y., Stokes, 1913. $25.00. 


FENOLLOSA, E. F., and Pounp, E. ‘Noh’, or, Accom- 
plishment; a study of the classical stage of Japan. 
N. Y., Knopf, 1917. (0. p.). 


FERGUSON, J. History of Indian and eastern archi- 
tecture. Rev. and ed. with additions by James 
Burgess and R. P. Spiers. 2v. London, Murray, 
IQIO. 


Fercuson, J.C. Chinese painting. Chicago, Univ. of 
Chicago Press, 1927. 


Fickre, A. D. Chats on Japanese prints. N. Y., Stokes, 
1917. $4.00. 


FiscHER, O. Die kunst Indiens, Chinas und Japans. 
Berlin, Propylien-Verlag, 1928. 


Foucuer, A. C. A. L’art gréco-bouddhique du Gand- 
hara; étude sur les origines de l’influence classique 
dans l’art bouddhique de I’Indie et de |’Extréme- 
Orient. 2v. in 3. Paris, Leroux, 1905-22. 

Beginnings of Buddhist art, and other essays in 
Indian and Central Asian archaeology. Trans. by 
L. A. and F. W. Thomas. Paris, Geuthner, 1917. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1918. $11.70. 


Francis, H. T., and Tuomas, E. J., eds. Jataka tales. 
Cambridge University Press, 1916. N. Y., Mac- 
millan. $5.50. 


FrazER, W. R. Indian thought, past and present. Lon- 
don, Unwin, 1915. 

Fry, R. E., ed. Chinese art; an introductory review of 
painting, ceramics, textiles, bronzes, sculpture, jade, 
etc. (Burlington Magazine monograph). London, 
B. T. Batsford, 1925; N. Y., Weyhe. $8.50. 


Fuxul, K. Japanese ceramic art and national character- 
istics. Tokyo, 1926. 


Ganco.ty, O. C. South Indian bronzes. Calcutta, India 
Society of Oriental art, 1915. 


Gayvet, A. J. L’art arabe. Paris, Librairies impr. 
réunies, 1893. 


L’art persan. Paris, Librairies impr. réunies, 1895. 


Gites, H. A. Introduction to the history of Chinese 
pictorial art. 2ded.rev.andenl. London, Quaritch, 
1918. 


Gites, H. A., trans. Travels of Fa-hsien, or, The Record 
of the Buddhistic Kingdoms. Cambridge, England, 
Univ. Press, 1923. N. Y., Macmillan. $1.60, 


Gtaser, C. Qstasiatische plastik. Berlin, Cassirer, 1925. 
GonseE, L. L’art japonais. Paris, Quantin, 1886. 


Grirris, W. E. Some of Japan’s contributions to civiliza- 
tion, direct and indirect. N. Y., Japan Soc., 1926. 


Grosuier, G. La sculpture Khmére ancienne. Paris, 
Crés, 1925. 


GrossE, E. Ostasiatische tuschmalerei. Berlin, Cassirer, 
1923. 


GritnwepeL, A. Buddhist art in India. Trans. by 
A. C. Gibson. Rev. and enl. by James Burgess. 
London, Quaritch, 1915. 


HAvELL, E. B. Ancient and medieval architecture of 
India; a study of Indo-Aryan civilization. London, 
Murray, 1915. 

Handbook of Indian art. London, Murray, 1920. 
Himalayas in Indian art. London, Murray, 1924. 
Ideals of Indian art. London, Murray, ro1t. 


Indian architecture; its psychology, structure, and 
history from the first Muhammedan invasion to the 
present day. 2d ed. London, Murray, 1927. 


Indian sculpture and painting illustrated by typical 
masterpieces with an explanation of their motives and 
ideals. London, Murray, 1908. 


Haw ey, W. A. Oriental rugs, antique and modern. av. 
N. Y., Lane, 1913. 


Heatu, L., ed. Examples of Indian art at the British 
Empire exhibition, 1924. London, India Society, 
1925. 


Hentze, C. Chinese tomb figures. London, Goldston, 
1928. $35.00. 


HETHERINGTON, A. L. Early ceramic ware of China. 
N. Y., Scribner, 1922. 


Hopson, R. L. Chinese art. London, Benn, 1927. N. Y., 
Macmillan. $12.50. 


Chinese pottery and porcelain. 2v. London, 
Cassell, 1915. 


Homes, C. J. Hokusai. N. Y., Longmans, 1898. (0. p.). 


Huisu, M. B. Japan and its art. London, Fine Art 
Soc., 1889. 


Jackson, A. V. W. Persia past and present; a book of 
travel and research, N. Y., Macmillan, 1906. (0. p.). 


Koop, A. J. Early Chinese bronzes. London, Benn, 
1924. N. Y., Scribner. $30.00. 


Kitunet, E. La miniature en Orient. Paris, Crés, rg2t. 


Kismmet, O. Kunst Ostasiens. Berlin, Cassirer, 1921. 
Ostasiatisches geriit. Berlin, Cassirer, 1925. 
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LaAvuFER, B. Chinese clay figures. Chicago, Field Museum, 
1914. $4.50. 
Jade; a study in Chinese archaeology and religion. 
Chicago, Field Museum, 1912. $25.00. 


Lecog, A. von. Bilderatlas zur kunst und kulturges- 
chichte Mittle-Asiens. Berlin, Reimer, 1925. 
Chotscho; expedition nach Turfan in Ost-Turk- 
estan. Berlin, Reimer, 1913. 


Lepovux, L. V. Art of Japan. N. Y., Japan Soc., 1927. 


LOEWENSTEIN, F. E. Handzeichnungen der Japanischen 
holzschnittmeister. Plauen im Vogtland, Schulz, 1922. 


Martin, F. R. Miniature painting and painters of 
Persia, India and Turkey, from the eighth to the 
eighteenth century. 2v. London, Quaritch, 1912. 


Meyer, A. E. Chinese painting as reflected in the 
thought and art of Li Lung- Mien, 1070-1106. d ed. 
N. Y., Duffield, 1923. $10.00. 


MonlIER-WILLIAMSs, Sir M. Indian wisdom; or, Ex- 
amples of the religious philosophical and ethical 
doctrines of the Hindus. 4th ed. enl. London, 
Luzac, 1893. 


Morant, G. S. de. Histoire de |’art chinois de |’antiquité 
jusqu’& nos jours. Paris, Payot, 1928. $4.00. 


Morrison, A. Painters of Japan. 2v. London, Jack, 1o1r. 


MUnsTERBERG, O. Chinesische kunstgeschichte. av. 
Esslingen, Neff, 1910-12. 


Murpocu, J. History of Japan. 3v. London, Kegan 


Paul, Trubner, 1903-26. 


NANDIKESVARA. The mirror of gesture. Trans. by 
A. K. Coomaraswamy and G. K. Duggirala, Cam- 
bridge, Harv. Univ. Press, 1917. (0. p.). 


OxakurA-Kakuzo. Awakening of Japan. N. Y., Japan 
Soc., 1921. (0. p.). 
Book of tea. N. Y., Duffield, 1925. $1.50. 
Ideals of the East, with special reference to the art 
of Japan. London, Murray, 1905. N. Y., Dutton, 
1921. $3.00. 


OKAKuURA-KAkuzo, ed. Japanese temples and their treas- 
ures. 3v. Tokyo, Shimbi Shoin, 1910. 


Petuiot, P. Mission Pelliot en Asiae centrale. Paris, 
Geuthner, 1914. 


Pepper, C.H. Japanese prints. Boston, Kimball, 1905. 
(o. p.). 

Petrucci, R. Chinese painters. Trans. by F. Seaver. 
N. Y., Brentano, 1920. $2.75. 


La philosophie de la natur dans |’art d’extréme- 
orient. Paris, Laurens, 192-. $23.00. 


Pier, G.C. Temple treasures of Japan. N. Y., Sherman, 
1914. (0. p.). 
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Roericyu, G. Tibetan paintings. Paris, Geuthner, 1925. 


SARRE, F. P.C. L’art de la Perse ancienne. Paris, 
Crés, 1921. 


Kunst des alten Persien. Berlin, Cassirer, 1922. 


SCHAEFER, H., amd ANDRAE, W. Die kunst des alten 
Orients. Berlin, Propylien-Verlag, 1925. 


SEIDLITZz, W. von. History of Japanese color prints. 
London, Heinemann, 1920. Phila., Lippincott. $10.00. 


Strén, O. Chinese sculpture from the fifth to the four- 
teenth century. 4v. London, Benn, 1925. N. Y., 
Scribner. $75.00. 


Walls and gates of Peking. London, Lane, 1924. 


SmitH, V. A. History of fine art in India and Ceylon, 
from the earliest times to the present day. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, r911. $42.00. 

Oxford student’s history of India. 6th ed. rev. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1918. $1.35. 


Stern, M. A. Innermost Asia. 
Serindia; detailed report of explorations—Central 
Asia and Westernmost China. 5v. Oxford, Claren- 
don Press, 1921. 
The thousand Buddhas; ancient Buddhist paintings 
from the cave temples of Tun-Huang on the western 
frontier of China. London, Quaritch, 1921. 


STRANGE, E. F. Colour prints of Japan; an appreciation 
and history. London, Siegle, 1904. 
Japanese illustration; a history of the arts of wood 
cutting and colour printing in Japan. London, 
Bell, 1897. 


Tak, Ser-Icn1. Three essays on Oriental painting. 
London, Quaritch, 1910. 


Watey, A. Introduction to the study of Chinese painting. 
London, Benn, 1923. N. Y., Scribner. $20.00. 
A hundred and seventy Chinese poems. Trans. by 
A. Waley. N. Y., Knopf, 1919. $1.25. 
More translations from the Chinese. N. Y., 
Knopf, 1919. $2.00. 


WarNER, L. Japanese sculpture of the Suiko period. 
New Haven, Yale Univ. Press, 1923. $30.00. 


WEBER, V. F. “Ko-ji-ho-ten”; dictionnaire 4 l’usage des 
amateurs et collectionneurs d’objets d’art japonais et 
chinois. 2v. Paris, Author, 1923. N. Y., Stechert. 
$42.00. 


Wits, K. Buddhistische plastik in Japan bis in den 
beginn des 8. jahrhunderts n. Chr. 2v. Vienna, 
Schroll, 1919. 

Java; bramanische, buddhistische und eigenlebige 
architektur und plastik auf Java. Hagen, Folkwan 
Verlag, 1920. 


Yetts, W.P. Symbolism in Chinese art. Leyden, 


Brill, 1912. 
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MOHAMMEDAN 


Beit, G.L. Palace and mosque at Ukhaidir; a study in 
early Mohammedan architecture. Oxford, Claren- 
don Press, 1914. $14.00. 


Briccs, M.S. Muhammedan architecture in Egypt and 
Palestine. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1924. $28.00. 


CALveRT, A. F. The Alhambra. London, Lane, 1907. 


CRESWELL, K. A. C. Brief chronology of the Muham- 
medan monuments of Egypt to 1517 A. D. Cairo, 
Impr. de |’Institut frangais d’archéologie, Orientale, 
IQI9Q. 


Diez, E. Die kunst der islamischer vdlker. Berlin, 
Athenaion, 1915. 


Gutck, H., and Diez, E. Die kunst des Islan. Berlin, 
Propyliien-Verlag, 1925. 


KoOECHLIN, R. L’art de l’Islam: le céramique. Paris, 
Morancé, 1928. $4.50. 


KUnNEL, E. Islamische kleinkunst. Berlin, Schmidt, 1925. 


Maurische kunst. Berlin, Cassirer, 1924. 


Marais, G. L’architecture: Tunisie, Algerie, Maroc, 
Espagne, Sicile. 2v. Paris, Picard, 1926-27. 


Miceon, G. Les arts musulmans. Paris, Van O6est, 
1926. 
L’Orient musulman. 2v. Paris, Van Oest, Paris, 
Morancé, 1922. 


NIEDERMAYER, O. von. Afghanistan. Leipzig, Hierse- 
mann, 1924. 


RicarD, P. Pour comprendre |’art musulman dans 
Afrique du Nord et en Espagne. Paris, Hachette, 
1924. 


Rrivorra, G. T. Moslem architecture; its origin and 
development. Trans. by G. M. N. Rushforth. 
London, Oxford Univ. Press, 1918. $14.00. 


Sarre, F. Die keramik von Samarra. Berlin, Reimer, 
1925. $16.00. 


Tarcu, U. L’architettura e l’arte musulmana in Egitto 
e nella Palestina. Turin, C. Crudo, 1922. 





MINOR ARTS 


General 


ALEXANDRE, A. Histoire de Tart décoratif. Paris, 
Laurens, 1907. 


BEHNKE, W. Kunstgewerbe in altertum. Berlin, 1907. 


Best-MAvuGARD, A. Method for creative design. N. Y., 
Knopf, 1927. $2.50. 


Bossert, H. T. Peasant art in Europe. N. Y., Weyhe, 
1920. 
Ornament in applied art. N. Y., Weyhe, 1924. 
$50.00. 


Bianc, A. A. P.C. Grammaire des arts du dessin. Paris, 
Renouard, 1867. 


BLuMNER, H. Technologue und terminologie der gewerbe 
und kiinste bei Griechen und Rémern. 2d ed. 
Leipzig, Teubner, 1912. 


BritTEN, F, J. Old clocks and watches and their makers. 
sth ed. enl. London, Spon., 1922. $12.00. 


Cute, E. Treatment of interiors. N. Y., Pencil 
Points Press, 1926. $6.00. 


CoomMarAswamy, A. K. The Indian craftsman. London, 
Probsthain, 1909. 
The arts and crafts of India and Ceylon. London, 
Foulis, 1913. 


Craic, E.G. The theatre advancing. London, Little, 
1923. (0. p.). 


Daty, C. Motifs historiques d’architecture et de sculp- 
ture d’ornement. 2v. Paris, Morel, 1869. 


Dick, S. The arts and crafts of old Japan. London, 1923. 


Dyer, W. A. Early American craftsmen. N. Y., Cen- 
tury, 1915. $4.00. 


EBERLEIN, H. D. Spanish interiors, furniture and details 
from the 14th to the 17th centuries. N. Y., Archit. 
Book Pub. Co., 1926. $18.00. 


EBertety, H. D., and McCuiure, A. Practical book of 
American antiques. Phila., Lippincott, 1927. $8.50. 
The practical book of early American arts and 
crafts. Phila., Lippincott, 1916. $8.50. 
Practical book of period furniture. Phila., Lippin- 
cott, 1914. $8.50. 


FiscHeLt, O. Das moderne biihnenbild. Berlin, Was- 
muth, 1923. 


FrANKL, P.G. New dimensions. N. Y., Payson & 
Clarke, 1928. $6.00. 


Grtman, R. Great styles of interior architecture. N. Y., 
Harper, 1924. $7.50. 
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Grazrer, R. Manual of historic ornament. 4th ed. rev. 
andenl. N. Y., Scribner, 1926. $4.00. 


Gusman, P. L’art décoratifde Rome. 3v. 
Central d’art, 1926. 


Paris, Libr. 


HAtsey, R. T., and Tower, E. Homes of our ancestors, 
as shown in the American wing of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art of New York. Garden City, N. Y., 
Doubleday, 1926. $15.00. 


Hamuin, A. D. F. History of ornament. av. N. Y., 
Century, 1916-23. $5.00 ea. 


Hatton, R. G. Principles of decoration. N. Y., Scrib- 
ner. 1925. $3.50. 


Home, C., ed. Peasant art in Austria and Hungary. 
London, Studio, rorr. 


Peasant art in Italy. London, Studio, 1913. 
Peasant art in Russia. London, Studio, 1912. 


Peasant art in Sweden, Lapland and Iceland. 
London, Studio, 1910. 


Huet, J. B. La décoration au XVIIIe siécle. Paris. 


JEAN, R. Les arts de la terre: ceramique, verrerie, 
emaillerie, mosaique, vitrail. Paris, Laurens, ro11. 


JESSEN, P. Der ornamentstich. 
Kunstwissenschaft, 1920. 


Berlin, Verlag fiir 


Jones,O. Grammar of ornament, illustrated from various 
styles of ornament. London, Quaritch, 1868. N. Y., 
Archit. Bk. Pub. Co. $25.00. 


Meyer, F.S. Handbook of ornament. N. Y., Archit. 
Bk. Pub. Co., 1917. $3.60. 


Motimier, C. L. M. E. Histoire générale des arts 
appliqués 4 l'industrie du Ve A la fin du XVIIIe 
siécle. 6v. Paris, Lévy, 1896-. 


Motimer, H.H. Decorative arts in England 1660- 
1780. London, Batsford, 1924. 


Parsons, F. A. Interior decoration, its principles and 
practice. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, rors. 
$4.00. 


Racinet, A. Polychromatic ornament. London, Sotheran, 
1877. 


Rano, J. F. Industrial arts in Spain. London, Chap- 
man & Hall, 1890. 


Ricwarps, C. R. Art in industry. N. Y., Macmillan, 
1922. $2.00. 








Riect, A. Die spiitrémische kunst-industrie nach den 
funden in Osterreich-Ungarn. Vienna, Statts- 
druckerei, 1901. 


Rovux-Spitz, M. Exposition des arts décoratifs; Bati- 
ments et jardins. Paris, Lévy, 192s. 
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Spettz, A. The styles of ornament. Rev. by R. P. 
Spiers. N. Y., Comstock, 1923. $5.00. 


STRANGE, E. F. Chinese lacquer. N. Y., Scribner, 1926. 
$35.00. 


SturGcis, R. Interdependence of the arts of design. 
Chicago, University of Chic. Press, 1905. $3.00. 


Union CENTRALE DES ARTS Df&coratirs. Les arts du 
bois, des tissus, etc. Paris, Quantin, 1883. 


VeRNE, H., and Cuavance, R. Pour comprendre |’art 
décoratif moderne en France. Paris, Hachette, 1925. 


Wituiams, L. Arts and crafts of older Spain. 3v. Lon- 
don, Foulis, 1907. 


WETHERED, N. Medieval craftsmanship and the modern 
amateur. London, Longmans, 1923. 


Furniture—General 


Byne, A., and STaAPLEY, M. Decorated wooden ceilings in 
Spain; a collection of photographs and measured 
drawings with descriptive text. N. Y., Putnam, 1920. 

Provincial houses in Spain. N. Y., Helburn, 1925. 
Spanish interiors and furniture; photographs and 
drawings. 4v. N. Y., Helburn, 1921-22. 


Cesctnsky, H. The old-world house, its furniture and 
decoration. 2v. N. Y., Macmillan, 1924. $17.50. 

CurrFrorpD, C. R. Period furnishings. 4thed. N. Y., 
Clifford & Lawton, 1927. $10.00. 


EBERLEIN, H. D. Practical book of interior decoration, 
Phila., Lippincott, ro19. 


Fotry, E. Book of decorative furniture; its forms, 
colors and history. 2v. N. Y., Dodge, 1924. $25.00. 
Havarp, H. Dictionnaire de l’ameublement et de la 
décoration. 4v. Paris, 1887-90. 
HEpPLEWHITE, A. The cabinet-maker and upholsterer’s 
guide. London, 1897. 












Hunter, G.L. Decorative furniture. Phila., Lippincott, 
1923. 








Jack, G. 
don, Pitman, 1903. 


Wood carving: design and workmanship. Lon- 
$2.50. 











Jackson, F. H. Intarsia and marquetry. London, Sands, 


1903. 


Jacquemart, A. History of furniture. London, Reeves 
& Turner. 1907. 


LITCHFIELD, F. Illustrated history of furniture from the 
earliest to the present time. 7th ed. London, 
Truslove & Hanson, 1922. 
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PoLteN, J. H. Ancient and modern furniture and wood- 
work. London, Wyman, 1908. 


Ricuter, G.M.A. Ancient furniture: a history of Greek, 
Etruscan and Roman furniture. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1926. $27.00. 


Scumitz, H. Encyclopaedia of furniture. N. Y., Mc- 
Bride, 1926. $15.00. 


SHERATON, T. The cabinet-maker and_ upholsterer’s 
drawing book, London, 1802. 


Furniture—America 


Cousins, F., and Ritey, P.M. The woodcarver of Salem. 
Samuel McIntyre, his life and work. Boston, Little, 
Igi0. 


Cornetius, C.O. Early American furniture. N. Y., 
Century, 1926. $4.00. 


Lockwoop, L. V. Colonial furniture in America. ev. 
N. Y., Scribner, 1926. 3d ed. $30.00. 


Lyon, I. W. Colonial furniture of New England; a study 
of the domestic furniture in use in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. New ed. Boston, Houghton, 
1924. $20.00. 


SINGLETON, E. Furniture of our forefathers. London, 
Batsford, 1913. 


Furniture—England 


Bonp, F. Fonts and font covers. N. Y., Oxford Univ. 

Press, 1908. 

Screens and galleries in English churches. N. Y., 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1908. 

The chancel of English churches. N. Y., Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1916. 

Wood carvings in English churches. 2v. N. Y., 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1910. 


Cescrnsky, H., and GripBiteE, E. R. Early English 
furniture and woodwork. a2v. N. Y., Funk, 1922. 
$50.00. 


Crescinsky, H. English furniture of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 3v. N. Y., Dutton, 1909-11. $60.00. 


Crouston, R. S. English furniture and furniture makers 
of the eighteenth century. 


Cox, J.C. Bench ends in English churches. N. Y., 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1916. 


Pulpits, lecterns, and organs in English churches. 
N. Y., Oxford Univ. Press, 1915. 


Howarp, F. E., and Crosstey, F. H. English church 
woodwork, 1250-1550. London, Batsford, 1910. 
$7.00. 


Jourparn, M. English decoration and furniture of the 
early renaissance. N. Y., Scribner, 1924. $25.00. 
English decoration and furniture of the later 18th 
century. N. Y., Scribner, 1922. $25.00. 


Latuam, C. In English homes. 3v. London, Newnes, 
1907-09. 


Lenycon, F. Furniture in England from 1660 to 1760. 
N. Y., Scribner, 1914. $20.00. 


Macquor. P. History of English furniture. 4v. Lon- 
don, Lawrence & Bullen, 1904-08. N. Y., Putnam. 
$18.75 ea. 


Macquon, P., and Epwarps, R. Dictionary of English 
furniture, from the late Georgian period. 3v. N. Y., 
Scribner, 1924-27. $40.00 ea. 


PENDEREL-BropuurstT, J. G. Y., and Layton, E. Y. 
Glossary of English furniture of the historic periods. 
N. Y., McBride, 1925. $2.00. 


PercivaL, M. Old English furniture and its surroundings 
from the restoration to the regency. N. Y., Scribner, 
1920. $6.00. 


Rotnery, G.C. English chimney-pieces: their design 
and development from the earliest times to the nine- 
teenth century. N. Y., Archit. Bk. Pub. Co., 1927. 
$17.00. 


STRANGE, T. A. English furniture, decoration, woodwork 
and allied arts. N. Y., Scribner, 1907. $10.00. 


SWARBRICK, J. Robert Adam and his brothers. N. Y., 
Scribner, 1915. (0. p.). 


Furniture—France 


Ditke, Lady E.F. French furniture and decoration in the 
eighteenth century. London, Bell, 1911. 


MAILLARD, E. Old French furniture and its surroundings, 
(1610-1815). Trans. by Maclver Percival. N. Y., 
Scribner, 1925. $7.50. 


Sacuio, A. French furniture. N. Y., Scribner, 1913. 
$4.50. 


VIOLLET-LE-Duc, E. E. Dictionnaire raisonné du 
mobilier francais. 6v. Paris, Morel, 1868-75. 


Furniture—Germany 


FALKE, O. von. Deutsche mdbel des mittelalters und der 
renaissance. Stuttgart, Hoffmann, 1924. 

Deutsche mébel vom mittelater bis zum anfang 
des 19. jahrhunderts, hrsg. von O. von Falke und 
Hermann Schmitz. 3v. Stuttgart, Hoffmann, 1923- 
24. 


LutHMER, F. Deutsche mébel der vergangenheit. 3d ed. 
Leipzig, Klinkhardt & Biermann, 1924. 
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Furniture—Italy 


Bove, W. von. Italian renaissance furniture. Trans. 
by M. E. Herrick. N. Y., Helburn, 1921. $4.00. 


EBERLEIN, H. D., and RAMspELL, R. W. Practical book 
of Italian, Spanish and Portugese furniture. Phila., 
Lippincott, 1927. $10.00. 


Ferrari, G. II legno e la mobilia nell arte Italiana. 
N. Y., Weyhe, 1925. 


Opom, W.M. History of Italian furniture from the four- 
teenth to the early nineteenth centuries. 2v. Gar- 
den City, N. ay Doubleday, IQI5-19. (0. p.). 


ScHOTTMULLER, F. Furniture and interior decoration of 
the Italian renaissance. N. Y., 
$10.00. 


Brentano, 10921. 


Glass 


ARNOLD, H., and Saint, L. B. Stained glass of the middle 
ages in England and France. London, Black, 1914. 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1926. $5.00. 


BucktEy, W. European glass: a brief outline of the 
history of glass making, with notes on various methods 
of glass decoration. Boston, Houghton, 1927. 
$25.00. 


BUSHNELL, A. J. Storied windows. N. Y., Macmillan, 
1914. (0. p.). 

Ditton, E. Glass. London, Methuen, 1907. 

DrakE, M. History of English glass painting. N. Y., 
1913. 


FiscHER, J. L. Handbuch der glasmalerei. 
Hiersemann, 1914. 


Leipzig, 
Harrison, F. The painted glass of York. N. Y., Mac- 
millan, 1927. $3.00. 


Kisa, A. Das glas in altertume. 3) 
mann, 1908. 


Leipzig, Hierse- 


KNiTTLE, R. M. Early American glass. N. Y., Century, 
1927. $4.00. 


Moore, Mrs. N. H. W. Old glass, European and Ameri- 
can. N. Y., Stokes, 1924. $10.00. 


NEtson, P. Ancient painted glass in England: 1170- 
1500. London, Methuen, 1913. $2.00. 


Reap, H. English stained glass. N. Y., Putnam, 10926. 
$26.50. 


Scamipt, R. Das glas. 2d ed. 
wissenschaftlicher Verlager, 1922. 


Berlin, Vereinigung 
WesTLAKE, N. H. J. History of design in painted glass. 
4v. London, Parker, 1881-94. 


Waa, C. W. Stained glass work. N. Y., 
1905. $3.00. 


Pitman, 


Graphic Arts 


ACKERMAN, P. Wallpaper, its history, design and use. 
N. Y., Stokes, 1923. $3.50. 


Buss, D. P. History of wood-engraving. N. Y., Dut- 
ton, 1928. 


BRADLEY, W. A. Dutch landscape etchers of the 17th 
century. New Haven, Yale Univ. Press, 1918. 


Brown, F.C. Letters and lettering. N. Y., Comstock, 
1902. $3.00. 

CARRINGTON, F. Engravers and etchers. Chicago, Univ. 
of Chic. Press, 1917. $5.00. 


Prints and their makers. N. Y., Century, 1orz2. 
? é 


CRANE, W. Of the decorative illustration of books, old 
and new. London, Bell, 1921. N. Y., Harcourt, 
1916. $3.00. 


Ditke, Lady E. F. French engravers and draftsmen of 
the eighteenth century. London, Bell, 1902. 


Dopcson, C. The etchings of Charles Meryon. London, 
Studio, 1921. $10.50. 


FLETCHER, F. M. Wood-block printing. London, Pit- 
man, 1916. 


Furst, H. E. Modern woodcut. N. Y., Dodd, 1924. 
GtiaseEr, C. Graphik der neuzeit. Berlin, Cassirer, 1902. 


Hinp, A. M. History of engraving and etching from the 
15th century to the year 1914. 3d ed. rev. Boston, 
Houghton, 1923. $12.00. 


Hotme, C. J. L’art du livre. London, Studio, 1914. 


Ivins, W. M. Prints and books. Cambridge, Harv. 
Univ. Press, 1926. $5.00. 


Jounston, E. Writing and illuminating and lettering. 
14thed. N. Y., Pitman, 1925. $2.50. 


Jones, S.R. Posters and their designers. London, 
Studio, 1924. 


KRISTELLER, P. Die lombardische graphik der renais- 
sance. Berlin, Cassirer, 1913. 
Kupferstich und holzschnitt in vier jahrhunderten. 
Berlin, Cassirer, 1921. 


LumspEN, E.S. Art of etching. Phila., Lippincott, 
1925. $7.50. 
McCLeELLAND, N. V. Historic wall-papers from their in- 


ception to the introduction of machinery. Phila., 
Lippincott, 1924. $25.00. 


PENNELL, J. Etchers and etching. N. Y., Macmillan, 
1926. $10.00. 


The graphic arts; modern men and modern meth- 
ods. Chicago, Univ. of Chic. Press, 1921. $5.00. 


Lithography and lithographers. London, Unwin, 
1915. 
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Rosins, W. P. Etching craft. N. Y., Dodd, 1923. 


SALAMAN, M.C. Les grands peintres-gravures depuis 
Rembrandt jusqu’A Whistler. London, Studio, 1914. 


Uppike, D. B. Printing types, their history, forms, and 
use; a study in survivals. Cambridge, Harv. Univ. 
Press, 1922. $15.00. 


WEITENKAMPF, F. American graphic art. New ed. rev. 
& enl. N. Y., Macmillan, 1924. $4.00. 
How to appreciate prints. 3d rev. ed. N. Y. 
Scribner, 1925. $3.00. 


Famous prints. N. Y., Scribner, 1926. 


Books and Manuscripts 


Apis, H. G. The printed book. Cambridge, England, 
Univ. Pres, 1916-21. 


Ancona, P. pb’. La miniature italienne du Xe au XVIe 
siécle. Paris, Van Oest, 1925. 


CocKERELL, D. Bookbinding and the care of books. 
N. Y., Pitman, 1g01-24. $3.00. 


Go.tpscHmipt, A. German illumination. 2v. N. Y., 
Harcourt, 1928. $63.00. 


Guittot, E. L’ornementation des manuscripts au moyen 
Age. sv. Paris, Laurens, 1900. 


Heats, D. Miniatures. London, Methuen, 1905. 


HERBERT, J. A. Illuminated manuscripts. N. Y., Put- 
nam, IgII. 


Lempincer, G. Meisterwerke der buchmalerei aus der 
Bayerischen staatsbibliothek. Munich, 1920. 


Leroquais, V. Les sacramentaires et les missels manu- 
scrits des Bibliothéques publiques de France. 4v. 
1924. 


Loo, G. H. pg. Heures de Milan. Brussels, Van Oest, 


IQIt. 


Martin, H. M. R. La miniature francais du XIIIe au 
XVe siécle. Paris, Van Oest, 1923. 


Merton, A. Die buchmalerei in St. Gallen vom IX. bis 
XI. jahrhundert. Leipzig, Hiersemann, 1923. 


Mitiar, E.G. English illuminated manuscripts from the 
Xth to the XIIIth century. Paris, Van Oest, 1926. 
English illuminated manuscripts of the XIVth and 
XVth centuries. Paris, Van Oest, 1928. 
Lindisfarne Gospels. London, Oxford Univ. Press. 
1924. $22.50. 


Ourset, C. La miniature du XIIe siécle A l’Abbaye de 
Citeaux, d’aprés les manuscripts de la Bibliothéque 
de Dijon. Dijon, Venot, 1926. 


PoLitarD, A. W. Early illustrated books; a history of the 
decoration and illustration of books in the rsth and 
16th centuries. N. Y., Empire State Bk. Co., 1927. 
$2.50. 


Fine books. N. Y., Putnam, 1912. $8.50. 


Rosinson, S. F. H. Celtic illuminative art. Dublin, 
Hodges, 1908. 


SAKISIAN, A. B. La miniature persane de XIIe au 
XVile siécle. Paris, 1929. 


SauNDERS, O. E. English illumination. 2v. Florence 


Pantheon. 1928. 
SuLLIVAN, Sir E. Book of Kells. London, Studio, 1914. 


Tymus, W. R., and Wyatt, M. D. Art of illuminating. 
London, Bay, 1860. 


Warner, G. F. Illuminated manuscripts in the British 
Museum. London, Brit. Mus., 1899-1903. 


Miniatures 


Botton, E.S. Wax portraits and silhouettes. Boston, 
IQI5S. 


Foster, J. J. Dictionary of painters in miniature 
(1525-1850). N. Y., Macmillan, 1926. $6.00. 


MANNERS, V. A. E. D., and Witt1amson, G.C. Angelica 
Kauffmann, her life and her works. N. Y., Brentano, 
1924. $17.50. 


Wes te, H. B. American miniatures, 1720-1850, and a 
biographical dictionary of the artists by Theodore 
Bolton. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 1927. 
$10.00. 


Wituramson, G. C. Portrait miniatures. London, Studio, 
1919. 
Heraldry 


Core, H. Heraldry and floral forms used in decoration. 
N. Y., Dutton, 1922. $4.00. 


Fox-Davies, A. C. A complete guide to heraldry. Lon- 
don, Jack, 1909. 


Hope, W.H. St. J. Heraldry for craftsmen and designers. 
London, Pitman, 1913. $3.75. 


KorERNER, B. Handbuch der heroldskunst. 
Starke, 1920. 


Gorlitz, 


Wave, W. C. Symbolisms of heraldry. London, Red- 
way, 1808. 
Ivories, Enamels, and Mosaics 


BeRcHEM, M. vAN, and Ciouzot, E. Mosaiques chré- 
tiennes du IVme aux Xme siécle. Geneva, 1924. 
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CunyNGHAME, H.H. European enamels. N. Y., Put- FERRARI, G. II ferro nell’ arte italiana. Milan, Hoepli, 
nam, 1906. 19-. 
Dawson, E. B. Enamels. London, Methuen, 1906. Froutkes, C. Decorative ironwork. London, Methuen, 
1913. 


Gotpscumipt, A. Die elfenbeinskulpturen aus der roman- 


ischen zeit. 4v. Berlin, Cassirer, 1926. GARDNER, J. S. Ironwork. 3d ed.2pts. London, rgr4. 


HoeEver, O. Encyclopaedia of ironwork: examples of 
hand-wrought ironwork from the middle ages to the 
end of the 18th century. N. Y., Weyhe, 1927. $15.00. 


KoeEcauin, R. Les ivoires gothiquesfrangais. 3v. Paris, 
Picard, 1924. 


LAVEDAN, P. Leonard Limosin et les emailleurs francais. Janneau, G. Le fer. 2v. Paris, Contet, 1924-25. 
Paris, Laurens, 1913. 
Lakinc, G. F. A record of European armour and arms 
MAsKELL, A. Ivories. N. Y., Putnam, 1905. $8.50. through seven centuries. sv. London, Bell, 1920. 
$55.00. 
VécE, W. Die elfenbeinbildwerke. 2d ed., Berlin, 
Reimer, rott. Liter, H., and Creutz, M. Geschichte der metallkunst. 
2v. Stuttgart, Enke, 1904. $3.00. 


Metalwork, Coins and Medals MeTAN, L. Lefer. Paris, Lonquet, 1909. 
BaBeton, E. C. F. Traite des monnaies grecques et WEAVER, L. English leadwork: its art and _ history. 
romaines. Paris, Leroux, 1901-. London, Batsford, 1909. $7.00. 


Fasriczy, C. von. Italian medals. London, Duckworth, : 
ity Metalwork—Precious Metals 

904. 

BASSERMANN-JORDAN, E. Die schmuck. Leipzig, Klink- 


Forrer, L. Biographical dictionary of medallists. Lon- ; 
hardt & Biermann, 1909. 


don, 1904. $4.75. 


GaRDNER, P. Types of Greek coins. Cambridge, Eng- Bicetow, F. H. Historic silver of the colonies and its 
land, Univ. Press, 1883. makers. N. Y., Macmillan, 1917. 

Hasicu, G. Medaillen der italienischen renaissance. Brapsury, F. History of old Sheffield plate. London, 
Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1923-. Macmillan, 1912. 


Heap, B. V. Historia numorum; a manual of Greek 


: s : 5 BRAUN, J. Meisterwerke der deutschen goldschmiede- 
numismatics. New and enl. ed. Oxford, Clarendon 


kunst der vorgotischen zeit. 2v. Munich, Riehn 
Press, 1911. $16.70. & Reusch, 1922. $7.50. 


Hitt, G. F. History of Greek coins. N. Y., Macmillan, 
1906. (0. p.). 
History of Roman coins from the earliest time to 
the reign of Augustus. London, Constable, 19009. 


Bunt, C. G. E. The goldsmiths of Italy: some account 
of their guilds, statutes, and work. London, Hopkin- 
son, 1926. 


Medals of the renaissance. Oxford, Clarendon Cripps, W. J. Old English plate. oth ed. London, 
Press, 1920. $10.00. Murray, 1905. 


MacDonatLp, G. Coin types, their origin and develop- 


Dawson, N. Goldsmiths’ and silversmiths’ work. Lon- 
ment. Glasgow, Macdonald, ros. 


don, Methuen, 1907. 





HavarpD, H. Histoire de l’orfévrerie francaise. Paris, 
1896. 





Metalwork, Ironwork 






BouTett, C. Arms and armour in antiquity and the 
middle ages. London, Reeves & Turner, 1907. 





Jackson, Sir C. J. Illustrated history of English plate. 
2v. London, Country Life, rort1. 






Byneg, A. Spanish ironwork. N. Y., Hispanic Soc., 191s. 





Kerroot, J. B. American pewter. Boston, Houghton, 
Catvert, A. F. Spanish arms and armour, being a 1924. $15.00. 
historical and descriptive account of the royal armour 
of Madrid. London, Lane, 1907. 









Pewter plate. London, Bell, rgro. 


Massb&, H. J. L. J. 








Expuitz R. J. Encyclopedia of ironwork. N. Y., Weyhe, MeETMAN, L. Le bronze, le cuivre, l’etain, le plomb. 
1927. 2 pts. Paris, 1910-12. 
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Mo ter, G. Die metallkunst der alten Agypter. Berlin, 
Wasmuth, 1924. $3.00. 


Potten, J. H. Gold and silversmiths’ work. London, 
Clay, n. d. 


Repsots, E. Deutsche goldschmiedeplastik. Munich, 
Delphin-Verlag, 1922. $12.00. 


ROSENBERG, M. Niello, bis zum jahre 1ooo nach chr. 
Frankfort, Baer, 1924. $7.00. 
Zellenschmelz. Frankfort, Delphin-Verlag, 1921. 
$15.00. 


Witson, H. Silverwork and jewelry. 2d ed. with new 
sections done in collaboration with U. Bisei. London, 
Hogg, 1912. $2.50. 


Pottery and Porcelain 


BARBER, E. A. Pottery and porcelain of the United 
States. 3ded. N. Y., Putnam, 1909. (0. p.). 


Burton, W., and Hopson, R. L. Porcelain; a sketch of 
its nature, art and manufacture. N. Y., Scribner, 
1906. $4.50. 


3uTLER, A. J. Islamic pottery. London, Benn, 1926. 


CuHAFFERS, W. Marks and monograms on European and 
oriental pottery and porcelain. 13th ed. N. Y., 
Scribner, 1912. $24.00. 


EBERLEIN, H. D. Practical book of chinaware. Phila., 
Lippincott, 1925. 


Fortnum, C.D. E. Majolica. London, Chapman, 1882. 


FRANKFORT, H. Studies in early pottery of the Near 
East. London, Royal Anthropological Inst., 1924. 
$2.50. 


GARNIER, E. Histoire de la ceramique, poteries, faiences 
et porcelaines chez tous les peuples depuis les temps 
anciens jusqu’ & nos jours. Tours, Mame, 1882. 


HANNOVER, E. Pottery and porcelain. 3v. N. Y., 
Scribner, 1925. $7.50, $8.75. 


Hopson, R. L. Porcelain; oriental, continental and 
British. London, Constable, 1913. 


Jewitt, L. F. W. Ceramic art of Great Britain. Lon- 
don, Virtue, 1878. 


Mety, F. Le ceramique italienne; marques et mono- 
grammes. Paris, Firmin-Didot, 1884. 


PezarD, M. La ceramique archaique de |’Islam et ses 
origines. 2v. Paris, Leroux, 1920. 


Rivibre, H. La ceramique dans |’art musulman les plus 
belles piéces originales choisies dans les musées et les 
collections privées frangaises et etrangéres. 2v. 
Paris, Lévy, 1913. 


Soton, L. M. History and description of Italian majolica. 
N. Y., Cassell, 1907. (0. p.). 


Sparco, J. Potters and potteries of Bennington. Boston, 
Houghton, 1926. $20.00. 


Watts, H. Italian ceramic art. London, Quaritch, 
1905. 


Textiles and Tapestries 
ABRAHAMS, E. B. Greek dress. London, Murray, 1908. 


Atrorp, Lady M. M. Needlework as art. London, 
Low, 1886. 


Atcoup, H. Grammaire des arts de la soie. Paris, 
Schemit, 1912. 


Bettoc, H. Book of the Bayeux tapestry. N. Y.. 
Putnam, 1914. 


BreBer, M. Griechische kleidung. Leipzig, Gruyter, 
1928. $11.00. 


Borun, M. von. Die mode; menschen und moden im 
sechzehnten jahrhunderts. Munich, Bruckmann, 
1923. 

Die mode; menschen und moden im siebzehnten 
jahrhundert. Munich, Bruckmann, 1913. 

Die mode; menschen und moden im achtzehnten 
jahrhundert. Munich, Bruckmann, 1923. 

Die mode; menschen und moden im neunzehnten 
jahrhundert. 4v. Munich, Bruckmann, 1923-25. 

Modes and manners of the nineteenth century, 
N. Y., Dutton, 1909. 


BRAUN, J. Die liturgische gewandung im occident und 
orient. Freiburg, Herder, 1907. 


CALAMANDREI, E. P. Le vesti delle donne fiorentine nel 
quattrocento. Florence, La Voce, 1924. 


Curistre, G. Embroidery and tapestry weaving. Lon- 
don, Pitman, 1924. $3.00. 


Crouzot, H., and Morris, F. Painted and printed 
fabrics: the history of the manufactory at Jouy and 
other ateliers in France, 1760-1815; notes on the 
history of cotton printing. N. Y., Met. Mus. of Art, 
1927. $4.00. 


Cox, R. Les soieries d’art. Paris, Hachette, 1914. 


DESTREE, J., and VEN, P. vAN DEN. Les tapisseries. 
Brussels, Vromant, 1910. 


DvupontT-AUBERVILLE, A. L’ornement des tissus. Paris, 
Ducher, 1877. 


Earte, A. (M.). Two centuries of costume in America: 
1620-1820. N. Y., Macmillan, 1903. (0. p.). 
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FALKE, J. von. Geschichte des deutschen kunstgewerbes. 
Berlin, Grote, 1888. 
Decorative silks. N. Y., Brentano, 1922. (0. p.). 
Kunstgeschichte der seidenweberei. ev. Berlin, 
Wasmuth, 1913. 


FENAILLE, M. Etat général des tapisseries de la manu- 
facture des Gobelins. (1600-1900). 6v. 1903-23. 


FiscHBACH, F. Ornament of textile fabrics. London, 
Quaritch, 1883. 


FLEMMING, E.R. Encyclopedia of textiles from the 
earliest times to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. N. Y., Weyhe, 1927. 


Grazter, R. Historic textile fabrics. N. Y., Scribner, 
1923. $8.00. 


GéseEt, H. Wandteppiche: die niederlande. 2v. Leipzig, 
Klinkhardt & Biermann, 1923. $24.00. 
Wandteppiche: die romanischen lander. 2v. Leip- 
zig, Klinkhardt & Biermann, 1928. $60.00. 


Gurrrrey, J. M. J. Histoire de la tapisserie depuis le 
moyen 4ge jusqu’ 4 nos jours. Tours, Mame, 1886. 
La tapisserie. Paris, Picard, 1904. 
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Art AND THE REFORMATION. By G. G. Coulton. 622 pp.; 
26 pls.; 89 figs. 8vo. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1928. 


$7.50. 


In this study, G. G. Coulton sets himself the task of 
tracing ‘‘very briefly the rise and decay of Mediaeval 
Art” and of proving “ first, that its origin was less definitely 
religious than is commonly supposed; secondly, that its 
decay was gradual—a logical and natural consequence of 
its evolution—and lastly, that its deathblow came not so 
much from the Reformation as from that general trans- 
forming of the western intellect which we call the Re- 
naissance.”’ “‘Art” he limits to Romanesque and Gothic 
art as developed in architecture and sculpture, and 
“religion” to the Christian religion of western Europe as 
determined by ecclesiastical pronouncement and popular 
interpretation between 1000 and 1600. 


Less than a tenth of the book is given to the rise of 
mediaeval art and the monastic architecture which spread 
over Europe during the two hundred and fifty years which 
followed the founding of Cluny, that dynamic order of 
reform whose influence stimulated activity in every field 
of ecclesiastical interest. The author treats briefly and 
rather spottily this long period of accumulation, appro- 
priation, systematization, tentative endeavor, during 
which monastic wealth and direction, but not, he insists, 
monastic craftsmanship, dotted Europe with Romanesque 
abbey churches; enough evidence of the infrequency of 
monk craftsmen is presented from contemporary sources 
to make the reader wary of accepting, without such com- 
plete proof as has not yet been offered, a statement like 
the following taken from Professor C. H. Moore’s Gothic 
Architecture: ‘The monastic buildings were not only 
planned, and the works on them directed, by the monks 
but they were also largely, if not entirely, constructed with 
their own hands.’”’ Then the author discusses the non- 
monastic, frequently non-ecclesiastical, forces behind the 
crowning achievement of the thirteenth century, the 
French Gothic cathedrals, toward the rearing of which 
civic ambition, commercial wealth, royal munificence, 
gildsmen’s generosity, and lay craftsmanship joined with 
episcopal pride and compulsion. 

The main body of the volume, as the title would lead 
us to expect, deals with the decay of Gothic art. The 
argument, reduced to its lowest terms, runs as follows: 
1—Gothic art is not fundamentally inspired by mediaeval 
religion, but is the vehicle of expression of people living in 
northern environments, where the barbaric elements of 
culture persisted with less marked intermixture of classical 
influences than was observable further south; as the 
traveler from the Ile-de-France moves toward Rome, the 
fountainhead of mediaeval Christianity, the fewer Gothic 
monuments does he find. 2—The decline of Gothic was 
not due to the prevalence of lay workers, for in the purest 
period of the great style and even in the days of ‘monastic 
Romanesque” the number of lay workers far exceeded that 
of monk artists. Scattered through the volume is abundant 
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and absorbingly interesting material from contemporary 
sources which describes the work, wages, numbers, in- 
terests of lay craftsmen. 3—The decay of Gothic art is 
evident in the fourteenth century, even earlier than 
protests of Wyclif and the Lollards. It can be seen in non- 
structural decoration, in overelaboration of detail, in 
imitative work such as the filigree stone arches of Bristol 
cathedral which simulate open wooden roof-work, in the 
repetitive “veneer of fretwork paneling” of the Per- 
pendicular “‘draping”’ of Gloucester cathedral, in shopwork 
done as early as 1330-1340 in English cathedrals, and, 
according to Viollet-le-Duc, in St.-Denis. Coulton’s 
multiplication of evidence plays havoc with the easy, lazy 
post hoc argument. 4—The decline of Gothic is caused by 
and accompanies the gradual, but revolutionary, change 
in mental attitude and content of both ecclesiastics and 
laymen during the Renaissance, and is marked by non- 
religious, rather than merely non-Catholic interests. As 
for the elements in Gothic art so eloquently mourned by 
the great French mediaevalist, Male, their deathblow 
came from the fatally important new interest in historical 
research. The Italian humanist, Lorenzo Valla, and the 
German Cardinal Nicholas de Cues, a century before 
Luther, began the work which “put an end to that long 
tradition of legends and poetry and dreams”’ perpetuated 
in Gothic manuscripts, painting, and sculpture. The 
Council of Trent acknowledged the impossibility of 
separating theology from history and discarded what its 
scholars would not retain. This, says MAle, was the result 
of iconoclastic Protestantism; this, says Coulton, was 
because the Renaissance “had begun to show that a good 
half of this art reposed upon legends which would not 
bear examination.” A cloud of witnesses surround and 
support this testimony—witnesses as varied as Chaucer, 
the Franciscan William of Melton, his early fifteenth 
century contemporary St. Antonino of Florence, St. 
Charles Borromeo, the Spanish humanist Ludovicus Vives, 
Melchior Cano, who won fame at the Council of Trent, 
and Molanus. 5—The new secular interests of the Ren- 
aissance found greater stimulation in classical than in 
Christian sources, and the return to older models intensi- 
fied in Italy the never lost dependence on the antique; 
beyond Italy the new interpretation of the antique spread 
until it became the dominant form of expression. This 
change was supported by popes as well as by princes, and 
was theologically, as well as artistically, a “‘solvent of 
Roman Catholic tradition.’”’ 6—Since the Renaissance, 
and even to-day, in anticlerical France and in Protestant 
England, buildings in the Gothic style have been preserved 
and erected with more understanding and appreciation 
than in the most Catholic countries of Spain and Italy. 
Here we have a return to the earlier argument that the 
forces of the physical environment play their part in the 
development of style, and that the religious spirit of the 
Middle Ages expressed itself fervently in various archi- 
tectural forms, none of which can be claimed as the 
Christian style. 
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In the course of his arguments, the author collects such 
a treasure-trove from the documents covering a thousand 
years of Christian thought and expression that his study 
is of great interest to the student of general history as well 
as to the student of the history of art. Sometimes one 
loses track of the main arguments while reading chapters 
on The Mason’s Mark, The Hand Grip, Architectural 
Finance, and other topics of social and economic interest 
running all the way from wages, fines, industrial accidents, 
to episcopal promoting and the destruction of ancient 
Rome by mediaeval and Renaissance builders. This 
somewhat undisciplined, repetitive presentation of riches 
makes it difficult at times, even with Table of Contents and 
Index, to find concrete information scattered through the 
pages; for instance, the chapter entitled From Prentice to 
Master might with equal propriety have been called 
Wages and the High Cost of Living, or Misfits in the Angel 
Choir, or An Age of Acquiescence, or John Petty’s Will, or 
The Patron and the Painter, forthe material relating to the 
chapter title fills but three of the twenty-three pages. So 
interesting is the material presented that one wishes for 
more space to call attention to The People’s Mind and 
The Poor Man’s Bible, chapters which explain the formative 
influence of popular interpretation and superstition 
acting upon mediaeval art, and the impossibility of 
regarding church sculpture as the poor man’s Bible 
because of the extraordinary paucity of Bible subjects 
used. Attention should be given also to the tracking 
down of the sources for Montalembert’s widely accepted 
generalizations about the artistic creativeness of monks, 
and a discovery of the astounding fragility of the founda- 
tions upon which the dogmatic theory was reared; 
through the lines one senses the joy of the hunt and the 
delight of killing the bird which sings off the key of Coul- 
ton’s theme and of saving the rara avis of his own theory 
with one and the same stone. One should at least note the 
wealth of contemporary sources quoted to explain the 
destructive forces of the rebuilding passion of the late 
mediaeval and the Renaissance periods, before which 
mediaeval monuments of beauty and distinction dis- 
appeared from all parts of Europe. 

Through this multiplication of contemporary evidence 
Coulton attains the second purpose in writing this volume 
—to provide a source book of material inaccessible to the 
average student. This double objective, to explain the 
decay of Gothic art, and to provide a source book, leads 
the author into repetition and other defects of arrangement 
already referred to. These defects mar the final chapter, 
also. The summing up is disappointing; it is interesting, 
it is pleasing, it is provocative, and at times stimulates the 
questing mind, but it is loose in construction and wander- 
ing in matter. Surely the last chapter should be highly 
significant, should gather up for the business of generaliza- 
tion the competent, incisive, selective qualities which 
distinguish much of the writing; but one finds a softer, 
discursive, persuasive manner which comes as anticlimax 
in a martial book. The book is an amplification of the 
Lowell Lectures of 1923, and is dedicated in the preface 
“with hearty gratitude, to those who did so much to 
lighten my burden of work in America, and to send me 
home with a still firmer belief in the future of that country.” 
The return in the final chapter to gratitude and America 
and sky scrapers and the ‘teeming population” still further 


confuses an already confused and too little related series 
of paragraphs. Among the Appendixes, however, the 
author recaptures the scholarly attention to evidence 
which commands respect and attention, a power of 
sympathetic and imaginative interpretation of facts and 
figures which illumines dark corners in other than the 
purely economic or artistic fields, a joyous confounding 
of the enemy Ralph Adams Cram, for instance, out of the 
writings of the very period which that author seeks to 
explain in The Gothic Quest. These qualities are among the 
excellences of the book: reliance on carefully considered 
sources, sympathetic insight and imaginative generaliza- 
tion, a courteous effort to win the interest and intelligent 
support of the reader, and joy in the task. 


Amy Dunlap 


LA PEINTURE HOLLANDAISE. By Clotilde Britre-Misme. 
8vo. 58pp.;64 pls. Paris, Van Oest, 1927. 


The history of Dutch painting written by Clotilde 
Briére-Misme begins with a few words on the political 
history of Holland. This leads up to the year 1566, when 
the iconoclasts destroyed the greater part of early Dutch 
art. 


“Master Geertgen”’ is the first Dutch artist whose work 
is discussed. Two movements are observed in the period 
following Geertgen, both of which turn away from the 
piety of the primitives. One is under the influence of the 
Italian Renaissance and shows aesthetic tendencies. It 
culminates with Rubens. The other movement is realistic 
in character. Its home was in the northern provinces. 
One of its chief expressions was portraiture, with Hals and 
Rembrandt as the great masters in this particular field. 

The portrait is traced in its development from the 
religious donor portrait down to the end of the eighteenth 
century. Realism was always an essential in this branch 
of Dutch art. The guild pictures are discussed. It is ex- 
plained that historical painting never flourished in Holland. 
Genre painting is analyzed and emphasis is laid on Italian 
influence. Architectural paintings were not numerous. 
The still-life painters are traced back to the period of 
Pieter Aertsen. Metsu, Kalff, Sorgh, Chardin, and Van 
Huysum are mentioned here. Linked with the still-life 
artists are the animal painters: Weenix, the Hondecoeter 
family, Cuyp, Asselyn, Potter, and others. Landscape is 
supposed to have come under the influence of Italy. 
Hobbema and Ruysdael receive special attention. A 
whole chapter is devoted to Rembrandt. The decline of 
Dutch art is described, and finally the influence of Holland 
on the art of other countries. 

The author is typically French in her appreciation of 
Dutch art. She loves animation and consequently reacts 
to the little pantomimes in the genre paintings in which 
she sees social life reflected first of all. It is a little less 
refined than the life of the “‘ Fetes galantes,’”’ but the author 
looks upon it with the same devotion. 


She loves spirituality and her heart is open not only to 
the joy which radiates from some of Frans Hals’ portraits, 
but also to the melancholy of some of his other works. 
Through his melancholy Hals is related to Rembrandt. 

She loves open air and sunshine and wants it expressed 
in a lyrical way; so she gives a very fine description of 
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Ruysdael’s work. She regards his landscapes as expres- 
sions of various moods of mind. Spiritual significance is 
given to the movement of the clouds in his paintings. Here 
again she detects melancholy. 


She loves beauty and decoration, and still-life is perhaps 
one of the few fields of Dutch art in which both are some- 
times naturally combined. Still-life is called in French 
“nature morte.” Most likely this term was given to the 
sober still-lifes which did not contain live elements. Many 
of these were painted in Holland at an early period as 
detail in religious painting, later on as individual subjects. 
Their sobriety is as impressive as the love with which the 
artist must have controlled his talent in order to overcome 
the technical problems connected with the rendering of 
some of the most simple objects which are many times 
lacking in specific decorative beauty. It is only natural 
for the French author to react more to the work of those 
artists who added fruit and game to eye-pleasing objects 
and who sometimes arranged their still-lifes with almost 
theatrical taste, so that they formed an apotheosis. The 
author characterizes very well Dutch painting when she 
writes: “Za Hollande taciturne tend a repousser toute 
emphase décorative pour exprimer la personnalité intime 
des objets ,”’ and does not this sentence also 
reflect her racial love for “un peu plus d’emphase décora- 
tive?” 

But, as seen from a Dutch point of view, there are some 
other features which are important in regard to the valua- 
tion of the art of the Low Countries. The motives of the 
artists might have had some attention. 


The Dutch painter loves light, local color, and local 
texture. He wants to express space. If he must sacrifice 
any of these elements, he will sacrifice light least willingly. 
The serious paintings by “Master Geertgen,” a fantastic 
scene by Jerome Bosch, a still-life by Heda, an interior by 
Brekelenkam, a portrait by Fabritius, and I add here also 
some examples of nineteenth century art, an interior by 
Israels, a landscape by Jacob Maris—all these pictures 
reflect that love of light. 

Vermeer painted his interiors for the sake of the beautiful 
display of light and color and texture. The character of 
the persons represented and their social relations are of 
secondary importance. They do not play a greater réle 
than the characters of the singers in a choir to which we are 
listening. We hear Bach, Palestrina, and so we see Ver- 
meer. Some of his paintings are in a cool silver-gray tone. 
He must have loved the light of Holland when the sun 
tries to break through the fog. Others of his paintings are 
warm and light. It was the shifting of the clouds to which 
the artist reacted in his interior. 


This is also characteristic of de Hooch. This artist loved 
to look from one room into another and, if possible, into a 
third. He loved spots of sunlight which played on the wall 
or on the floor, but he loved equally well the atmosphere 
created by such light in the darker parts of the interior. 
It was to this type of art that Schopenhauer was attracted, 
because of the aesthetic psychoses, because of the peace 
and quiet which it suggests, the relief it affords from desires 
and cravings, and because it frees one from himself for a 
moment. The social life reflected in the paintings by 
Vermeer and the early de Hooch works is as quiet and calm 
as the provincial town of Delft itself. It had its great 


glory long before Vermeer’s father was born. Delft en- 
joyed quietly its old age; it would dream its afternoons 
away. Slowly did its thoughts move, slowly as the water 
in the canals. 


Amsterdam showed in the same period a different spirit. 
There was youth, it was exuberant, it had an international 
character and enjoyed its rapid expansion. More or less 
similar conditions prevailed in cities like Haarlem and 
Leyden. The difference between living in these towns and 
living in Delft must have influenced the artists. In Jan 
Steen’s works the mental and physical relation of the 
persons represented is the leading motive. His field of 
philosophy was moral. He was not annoyed with the code 
of ethics of his fellowman, but smiled, and as a typical 
Dutchman expressed his opinion with some irony. His 
subject matter was not always refined, but Steen was an 
aristocratic observer. ‘‘C’est le ton qui fait la musique.” 
These artists were not only genre painters, but very clever 
still-life artists at the same time. They knew how to unite 
a great amount of detail, which was possible by absolute 
control of local light. 


The Dutch artist was fond of rendering light and dark 
as truthfully as possible. He followed light and dark to 
where it fades and blends in the surrounding local light. 
He painted space and depth and showed an aérial perspec- 
tive fully developed before he had linear perspective at his 
command. The Dutch painter did not rest until his 
picture suggested that space. It did not matter whether 
it was a few inches in a still-life, a few yards in an interior, 
a few miles in a landscape; the difference was only quanti- 
tative. The canvass, the pigment, as such, had to disappear. 
The illusion of reality was his aim and that is why he could 
not be a decorator. From the point of view of a seven- 
teenth century artist the pictures of Van Huysum and 
kindred artists are inferior because they fail in light, 
depth, and texture. 


Politically, and artistically also, the Dutch were republi- 
can. The artist could paint just as he wished and what he 
wished, provided the picture brought a sound plastic 
message. His critics were matter-of-fact people who were 
not so easily fooled about the meaning of a painting. It 
is surprising to notice the variety in technique of the 
Dutch masters. Jan Steen painted as smoothly as the 
Dutch primitives. He had a remarkable aptitude for 
expressing detail even in small figures and objects. Hals’ 
brush marks are a vital element in his work. Metsu hardly 
showed a brush stroke. Rembrandt was familiar with all 
techniques. 


The author has limited her text to little more than fifty 
pages. The material is so presented that notwithstanding 
the great number of artists’ names, the story is easily 
read, but an index to these names would have been wel- 
come. The author gives a clear panorama in a small-size 
picture, consequently without much detail; the broad 
division according to subject matter made this possible. 
Naturally, not every subject is seen from its most ad- 
vantageous point of view. Van Honthorst has received 
perhaps too much attention; Fabritius, one of the most 
independent pupils of Rembrandt, might have been given 
more credit. 

The reproductions answer the demands made by the 
author as to subject matter; as to luminosity they fail 
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more or less, but they are good enough to show the inten- 
tion of the artist. The changes from dark to light are too 
abrupt and that is just what the Dutch artists avoided in 
their work. However, the quantity atones in a degree for 
the quality. 

Is it merely an accident that the name of Henri Havard 
does not appear in the Bibliographie Sommaire? 


It is apparently not easy to write a short history of 
Dutch art. Few have been written even in Holland itself. 
The author deserves credit for this little handbook. May 
we expect from her a similar book on modern Dutch 
painting in which she will describe the returning influence 
from the French Impressionists on the Dutch? 


Constant Van de Wall 


AGNOLO Bronzino. By Arthur K. McComb. 173 pp.; 
61 pls.; 4to. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Press, 1928. 


In the swing of the art critical world to the mediaeval 
period, or to the art of countries less explored, or to the 
discussion of the “‘moderns,” the Italian Renaissance, 
which was the field for English-speaking critics in the late 
nineteenth century, has apparently lost its appeal for 
scholars. It is, therefore, a special pleasure to welcome this 
critical monograph. For the Italian Renaissance field is 
not yet disposed of. When the psychology of peoples comes 
to be correlated to their art, the philosophical historian 
will depend upon such studies. 


Agnolo Bronzino, while not a thrilling painter, is a 
notable one. He is a serious descriptive painter of the 
sixteenth century personalities—personalities who help to 
describe their period. 

In handling the subject Mr. McComb shows knowledge 
and sympathy. His style is pleasant. He carries the 
reader through events of birth and relationships and 
commissions, through the development and changes of 
style to the master’s followers and later influence, and he 
does not omit aesthetic estimate. 


The arrangement is well ordered. The brief explanatory 
preface and the lists of contents at the beginning are 
followed by the compact text on the painter’s life and 
work. Footnotes, accessible, but not confusing, supply 
references to documents and other detailed matter. A 
suggestion of catalogues follows and an adequate index. 
The sixty-one illustrations, well selected to indicate the 
master’s scope and quality, are massed at the end. 


The catalogues are valuable. The detailed catalogue 
raisonné of authentic paintings occupies over 80 pages. 
To this is appended (somewhat unusually) a list of paint- 
ings attributed to Bronzino in sales catalogues, with the 
author’s comments on the attributions. There is a list of 
drawings carefully described and discussed, followed by a 
catalogue of lost pictures, and by one of designs for 
tapestries. 

The book, in my opinion, makes a permanent contribu- 
tion to art bibliography, for which we should be grateful. 

It is needless to say that the printing and appearance of 
the volume, issued as it is under the joint auspices of the 
Harvard and Oxford University Presses, leaves nothing 
to be desired. 


If one were to offer criticism, it would be upon the 
quality of the illustrations, but considering the cost of 
good reproductions, one may comment but hardly blame. 
They are certainly no worse than those of the French and 
German popular illustrated ‘monographs. 


Alice V. V. Brown 


ARTEMIS UND IPHIGENIE, MARMORGRUPPE DER Ny 
CARLSBERG GLypToTEK. By Franz Studniczka. (Ab- 
handlungen der philologisch-historischen Klasse der 
stichsischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, XXXVII.) 
160 pp.; 4 pls.; 102 figs. Leipzig, Hirzel, 1926. 


In this monograph Professor Studniczka has given his 
subject an exhaustive treatment, which would have 
gained in effectiveness through greater conciseness of 
statement and through the elimination of some details, 
unessential for the establishment of his main thesis. The 
first two chapters are devoted to a detailed description of 
the subterranean chamber in the Gardens of Sallust in 
Rome, where the chief fragments of the marble group of 
Artemis and Iphigenia were found, and an equally detailed 
discussion of the somewhat scanty evidence for dating the 
building in late Hadrianic times. In the three succeeding 
chapters the author describes the reconstruction of the 
figures, almost splinter by splinter, and the restoration of 
the group as a whole, work in which he had the assistance 
of Franz Hackbeil, Konservator des Archiologischen 
Instituts der Universitat Leipzig, and Professor Adolf 
Lehnert, of the Leipziger Akademie fiir graphischen 
Kiinste. In this connection mention should perhaps be 
made also of the young doe, loaned by the Zodlogical 
Garden, which served as their model for the deer in the 
reconstructed group. All available evidence was examined 
and studied with the greatest care, and the restoration can 
probably be accepted as being close to the original in the 
main, although doubts are bound to arise as to the correct- 
ness of certain details, such as the deer, or the heads of 
Artemis and Iphigenia, of which only relatively unim- 
portant fragments were recovered. 

After a careful description and appreciation of the 
restored group, in the course of which the suggestion is 
offered that the original was brought to Rome in Hadrian’s 
time from some sanctuary in Asia Minor, possibly that of 
the Ephesian Artemis, Professor Studniczka discusses its 
position in the development of the representation of the 
sacrifice of Iphigenia in art, and attempts to determine its 
date by a careful comparison with other works of sculpture 
as regards group composition, the treatment of the drapery, 
hair, and forms of the two female figures, and the rendering 
of the deer. It is this portion of the monograph that is 
most open to criticism. Professor Studniczka is, to some 
extent, a victim of the tendency, much too prevalent 
among modern scholars, to accept as certain attributions in 
the field of Greek sculpture which at best can be regarded 
as plausible. Even his attempt to show Lysippian in- 
fluence in the group is far from convincing, so uncertain 
in reality is our knowledge of the art and style of that 
master; but to his credit it should be stated that he makes 
no effort to attribute it to any known sculptor. In one 
point at least his treatment of his evidence seems open to 
question. He seeks to prove that the practice of placing 
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the girdle high, well up under the breasts, began about 
340-335 B. C., but there are various works showing this 
arrangement for which an earlier date either is proven or 
has been generally accepted. These obstacles he tries to 
explain away either as examples of “ Berufs- oder Zweck- 
tracht”” or by arguing, rather unconvincingly, to change 
their date to a later period. It is also rather surprising to 
find that, to judge from his assigning the figure of Mausolus 
to Bryaxis because it was found on the north side of the 
Mausoleum, he apparently accepts Pliny’s statement that 
each of the four sculptors engaged on that building was 
responsible for the sculpture of one side. Despite such 
faults, however, the study as a whole leaves little doubt of 
the correctness of his conclusion that the group is a Greek 
original of the latter part of the fourth century. 

The illustrations are numerous and excellent. Only a 
few misprints are in evidence. On p. 75, first line, 
“‘Akslep” should be “Asklep;” on p. 93, fourth line from 
bottom, “Abb. 78” should be “Abb. 77;” and in the 
heading of p. 109 “Iphigenie” should be substituted for 
“Artemis.” A curious inconsistency in the page headings 
of Chapter XI should be mentioned. On pp. 97, 99, and 
1o1 it appears as Das Gewand I phigeniens, on pp. 103 and 
107 as Das Gewand I phigenies; and on pp. 105 and 111 as 
Das Gewand der I phigenie. 

Clarence H. Young 


Tue SCULPTURE AND SCULPTORS OF THE GREEKS. By 
Gisela M. A. Richter, Litt. D. xxix, 242 pp.; 4 pls.; 767 
figs. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1929. $35.00 


\t the very outset it should be clearly stated that this 
is not a history of Greek sculpture in the ordinary sense. 
It does not supersede such histories as those of Overbeck 
and Collignon, but serves as an admirable complement to 
them. Any reader, student or layman, should get from it a 
far better appreciation of what the Greeks actually 
accomplished in the field of sculpture than from the works 
just mentioned, and that is, after all, the essential thing. 
The art itself and that for which it stands are so much more 
important than the persons who created it. The arrange- 
ment of the material is new—at least in print—though 
the reviewer has for years used a somewhat similar method 
of presentation in his classes and doubtless others have 
done the same. Approximately two-thirds of the book are 
devoted to a study of “Greek sculpture purely as an 
artistic manifestation—by a direct consideration of the 
products themselves.”’ The remaining third deals with the 
sculptors, or rather with those among them in regard to 
whose style and attainments our knowledge rests upon 
fairly sound, if usually meager, evidence. Apart from the 
arrangement of the subject matter the book offers little 
that is new. In fact, Miss Richter has shown herself 
refreshingly conservative in an age of reckless theories and 
attributions. 


The first chapter contains a good and adequate, if 
concise, account of the historical background of Greek 
sculpture and of the Greek view of life. It is, however, an 
error to limit the term “liturgies” to the equipment of the 
tragic choruses (p. 13). The gymnasiarchia and also the 
trierarchia, which Miss Richter carefully differentiates, 
were liturgies, and the choregia included the equipment of 
cyclic and comic, as well as tragic, choruses. It is also 


more than questionable whether mathematics regularly 
formed part of the elementary education, as stated on p. 14, 
and it is misleading to define metics as “foreigners” 
(p. 15). They were resident aliens, and apparently shared 
the life of the Athenian citizen of their class instead of 
being excluded from it as Miss Richter states. 


The second chapter on the general characteristics of 
Greek sculpture contains an analysis of the Greek men- 
tality and a general survey of the subjects used in Greek 
sculpture. The wisdom of giving to the law of frontality 
an arbitrary definition of her own (p. 19, n. 3) at variance 
with the ordinarily accepted meaning is highly questionable. 
The discussion of simplification of design and of unified 
space on pp. 21-22 reveals a tendency, apparent also else- 
where, to press her conclusions too far and to ignore 
adverse evidence. Here, for example, she does not mention 
the standing figures with arms bent at the elbow and the 
hands extended in advance of the body, and the position 
of the Calf-bearer is by no means so far removed from 
nature as her words imply. As a whole, this chapter is not 
so satisfactory as the first. 


The third chapter is devoted to a tentative chronology 
of outstanding Greek sculptures and is perhaps more open 
to attack than any other part of the work, a danger which 
Miss Richter foresaw and alludes to in her preface (p. viii). 
The dates of some of the oldest sculptures seem unduly 
early, but since, as stated in the footnote on p. 27, they are 
based on an as yet unpublished book, it is impossible to 
judge the soundness of the dating. It would be interesting 
also to know Miss Richter’s authority for her epigraphical 
dating. Under c. 570-550 we find the Calf-bearer which 
Roberts, whom she gives as her authority for the date of 
the Nikandre statue (p. 27), and also Larfeld, date before 
575, and the Hera from Samos, dated by Roberts 550-500. 
She puts the Antenor maiden c. 510-500 on the strength of 
Dittenberger’s dating of the inscription as “before 480,” 
whereas Larfeld assigns it to the period 575-525. One rather 
wonders also how the date c. 555-530 for the sculptured 
drums from Ephesos was arrived at, when, as noted, 
Croesus “reigned c. 560-546 (or 555-541).” 


Where external evidence is lacking, the dates assigned 
are, of course, purely relative, since there is no reason to 
suppose that the art of sculpture progressed with equal 
rapidity in all parts of the Greek world. A statement to 
that effect might well have been made and would have 
prevented misconception. Even on this understanding it 
would seem difficult to defend the dates assigned to some 
of the “Apollo” figures: Orchomenos c. 580-570, Calf- 
bearer and Tenea c. 570-550, Melos, Volomandra (why 
““Volomandra” instead of the usual “ Kalyvia”?), Munich, 
and Boeotia c. 540-510. In this list the Tenea and Melian 
figures should certainly be transposed, since the latter is 
much less advanced than any of those with which it.is 
grouped, whereas the former is about on a par with them. 
As for the Orchomenos figure, despite its uncouth appear- 
ance, it shows far more knowledge on the artist’s part 
than either the Calf-bearer or the Melos Apollo as regards 
the treatment of the back, the rounding of the abdomen, 
and especially the position in which the trunk is set in 
relation to the legs. From 500 on the dates are less open 
to criticism, but exception must be taken to placing the 
Eleusinian relief before the Parthenon sculptures, in view 
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of the treatment of the drapery of the Persephone, and, in 
the opinion of the reviewer, the Niobid in Rome belongs 
near the beginning of the fourth century rather than c. 
450-440, the date here assigned to it. 

The next four chapters are devoted to a study of the 
gradual development in the rendering of the human 
figure, the head, drapery, and animals, which is, on the 
whole, admirably done. Differences of opinion are bound 
to arise in subjective matters and little is to be gained by 
stressing them, but there are certain points which cannot 
be passed over in silence. It is rather surprising to find the 
Capitoline Satyr regarded (p. 45) as an Hellenistic creation, 
while the Chios head, with its extreme morbidezza, is 
accepted (p. 58. Cf. also p. 201) as a fourth century 
original. In the opinion of the reviewer also the bronze 
statuette of a girl in Munich belongs in the fourth, rather 
than the fifth, century (p. 43). The tendency to over- 
statement is more or less in evidence, as when the author 
says (p. 59) that “the feeling for volume is lost” in Hellen- 
istic heads, or (p. 77) that the Karyatids ‘show the same 
transparent drapery” as the figures on the Nike balus- 
trade, and adds that “at first sight we are not sure that the 
upper part of the left leg is not bare.” A single glance at 
fig. 118 will show the exaggeration in the statement (p. 51) 
that “in the Niobid in Copenhagen the last vestige of 
stiffness” (i. ¢., in the rendering of the reclining figure) 
“is conquered;” and it would be far from “difficult to 
imagine” (or even to find) “more adequate representa- 
tions” of a running figure (p. 48) than the other Copen- 
hagen Niobid. It is also a mistake to speak (p. 53) of the 
complicated pose of the Marsyas and the bronze jumper in 
New York. Both figures are “‘snapshots,”’ the former of 
momentary rest, the latter of movement, but in neither 
is the pose a complicated one. It is difficult to see “a new 
grandeur, heralding a new era” (p. 46) in the Berlin 
goddess, which is in reality merely a very charming ex- 
ample of the fully developed archaic type on a par with the 
more advanced of the Athenian maidens. To the reviewer 
the eyes of the Niobid in Rome “ whose beautiful, composed 
features do not suggest in any way (except in the droop 
of the mouth) the physical agony she is in’”’ (p. 61) clearly 
reflect her suffering. And it is absolutely astounding to 
find included among flying or running figures as “one of 
the most powerful renderings of movement in the history 
of art” (p. 48) the Nike of Samothrace, a figure that stands 
absolutely immobile on the deck of the trireme with body 
braced to resist the rush of the wind as the vessel speeds 
forward, while the statement in note 9 on the same page, 
“The Nike is evidently conceived as alighting after flight 
with wings still outspread,” is equally surprising. A care- 
less error is the inclusion under male heads (p. 57) of the 
Boston head of a woman, especially as it is properly 
labeled in fig. 155. Finally in the New York head, fig. 148, 
we have not “‘a flame-like motive” decorating the ribbon 
(p. 57) but an unusual treatment of the front locks of 
hair, as the head of the Volomandra (Kalyvia) Apollo will 
prove. 

Chapter VIII is devoted to a study of composition on the 
basis of pediments, metopes, continuous friezes, and grave 
stelai. A discussion of composition in independent groups 
might well have been included. Exception must be taken 
to the statement in note 3 on p. 89 that the passage from 
Plato’s Republic there quoted “shows definitely that 


” 


artists used geometrical proportion.’”’ That is a possible, 
but not the inevitable meaning of the passage. The state- 
ment in regard to the Centaur and Lapith group on p. 98 
that “the beauty of line and composition makes us forget 
the violence of the struggle” is open to criticism, for the 
artist has failed to impart to his composition the slightest 
suggestion of a violent struggle. On the same page the 
reference to the “frieze of the temple of Assos” is mis- 
leading, since in that temple the decoration reliefs are on 
the architrave. 

The three remaining chapters on technique, relief, and a 
comparison of Greek sculpture with Roman copies and 
modern forgeries are well done and interesting. Is it not 
about time, however, for archaeologists to stop speaking 
of “black” Eleusinian stone (p. 105), when the color is 
really a bluish gray and not over dark at that? Miss 
Richter follows (p. 108) the commonly accepted view that 
the Greek sculptor cut into his marble block free-hand. 
It may have been so, but the case for this theory is not so 
complete nor so one-sided as is generally assumed. The 
statement (p. 106) that the nude parts of chryselephantine 
statues “were made of solid ivory”’ is unfortunate, though 
its obvious absurdity, as applied to such a colossal figure 
as the Athena Parthenos, if taken literally, would prevent 
its misleading any but the unthinking. It is also mislead- 
ing to cite (p. 112), without further comment, the Metro- 
politan Museum head (fig. 447) as an example of a head in 
which the eyeball was inset, for the shape and size of the 
cutting show that it contained more than the mere ball of 
the eye. One must also question the statement (p. 127) 
that the problem of representing a figure in three-quarters 
view “is squarely faced” in the runner from Athens 
(fig. 84). 

Part II, which deals with the Greek sculptors from the 
archaic period to the first century B. C., is conservative 
and offers little that is open to criticism. Miss Richter 
has adhered rather strictly to her expressed purpose 
(p. 146) “to admit only such data as appear unassailable, 
citing where possible the original sources of our knowledge 
rather than the opinions of recent writers.” The only 
noteworthy exception is her near acceptance of the attri- 
bution of various slabs of the Amazon frieze of the Mau- 
soleum to Skopas and his collaborators on the strength of 
Pliny’s statement that the four sculptors were responsible, 
each for the sculpture on one side of the building (cf. pp. 
204, 210, 212, 214). In the case of each sculptor, after 
giving the few facts known about his origin and life, she 
discusses his date and known works, and then mentions 
the more important attributions that have been made. 
It might have been well to indicate that the statement 
that Pheidias was the pupil of Hegias (p. 161) rests, not 
upon the text of Dio Chrysostom as it has come down to us, 
but upon an emendation, palaeographically irreproachable, 
but still an emendation. Miss Richter might have 
strengthened her own case in regard to the date of the 
Olympian Zeus by pointing out that, from the context of 
the passage in which he describes the trial of Pheidias 
(p. 168), Plutarch evidently placed that trial at about the 
same time as the trial of Aspasia and the Megarian decree. 
As to the Nike of Paionios, is not the fact that the Mes- 
senians and Naupaktians permitted the statement that 
Paionios made the akroteria of the temple (p. 184) to be 
inscribed on the basis of their dedicatory offering rather 
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significant and does it not suggest the possibility that this 
statue closely resembled, or was perhaps even a copy of, 
the Nike that formed the central akroterion? Finally, 
the reviewer cannot believe that the Eubuleus head, with 
its marked Alexandroid characteristics, is a fourth century 
work directly inspired by the work of Praxiteles (p. 201) 
rather than a product of the Hellenistic period, nor can he 
see in the Laokoén, even in comparison with the copy by 
Bandinelli, “the essential reserve” which Miss Richter 
feels in it (p. 225). 

The book is very fully documented. No attempt has 
been made to verify all the references, but a dozen cases 
selected at random revealed only one error, p. 216, note 6, 
Pliny, N. H. XXXIV. 61 (for 65). Two instances were 
noted where the reference was not given—Quintilian, 
Inst. orat. Il, 13.8 for his criticism of the Diskobolos, 
quoted about the middle of p. 156, and Procop. de bel. 
Goth. IV. 21 for the statement in note 12, p. 158. One point 
in the author’s treatment of her authorities is to be strongly 
deprecated, namely, the use of quotation marks to enclose 
the English version of ancient sources when she uses a 
free paraphrase instead of an exact translation. At times 
also the version gives a wrong impression of the original 
As an illustration three passages may be cited. “ Agora- 
kritos of Paros was also a pupil of Pheidias, who was 
attracted by his youthful beauty” (p. 180) is certainly not 
an exact translation of Pliny’s “eiusdem discipulus fuit 
Agoracritus Parius et aetate gratus.” To render Pliny’s 
“uno crure ut insisterent” by “the way they step forward 
with one leg” (p. 185) is not only to pervert the meaning 
of the original but to make it inapplicable to two of 
Polykleitos’ known works, the Diadoumenos and the 
Amazon; while the translation of “symmetria” as “cannon 
of proportions” (p. 216) is equally faulty. 

Few misprints occur. Only the following were noted: 
p. 34, the asterisk before “the statue of Hera of Poly- 
kleitos (fig. 654)” should be deleted, since that figure 
reproduces a coin and not a Roman copy; p. 48, “ Mar- 
> for “Marmaria;” p. 83, “Perachova” for 
‘“Perachora” (the same mistake occurs in the legend of 
fig. 340); p. 157, note g, the omission of “than” after 
“smaller;” p. 158, note 10, “‘Eumoplos” for “ Eumolpos;”’ 
p. 172, “Luku” for “Loukou;” p. 224, “Karkedon” for 
“Karchedon;” p. 225, “Kalkedon” for ‘Chalkedon.” 
On the other hand, mistakes in the references to the 
illustrations are annoyingly frequent. A list of those noted 
should prove useful to readers. P. 4, delete 405, which is 
a metope from Selinus, not from the Treasury of Sikyon; 
p. 6, fig. 595 for 594 (also on pp. 23, 162, 165); p. 7, fig. 
594 for 595 (also on pp. 33, 164, 165) and figs. 650-651 for 
650-652; p. 28, fig. 16 (Apollo from Orchomenos) for 18; 
p. 40, fig. 97 (to illustrate the pediment of the Siphnian 
Treasury) for 382; p. 51, delete 412 (the Amazon of that 
metope is neither a “warrior” nor a “giant” nor is she 
“falling at a precarious angle”); p. 52, delete fig. 382, 
which shows no crouching figure; p. 55, delete 137 after 
“Olympia Hera;” p. 56, fig. 18 for 17; p. 76, delete 279, 
which does not show “‘a borderof short transverse grooves;” 
p. 169, replace 189 by 200; p. 177, fig. 627 after “The head” 
for 626. Several errors in dates also occur: p. 40, 480-460 
for 580-560; p. 41, c. 460 for c. 560; p. 215, 472-468 for 
372-368. Fig. 190 is the head of the British Museum 
bronze, not, as stated in the legend, of the Lateran Mars- 


marea’ 


yas, and, unless the reviewer’s memory is at fault, the head 
shown in fig. 746 has been removed from the Musée 
Guimet and is now in the Louvre. 


A valuable feature of the volume is the great number of 
illustrations, which are, with few exceptions, excellent. 
The book is a distinct addition to the literature of the 
subject and is, on the whole, so admirable that the careless 
workmanship and numerous errors are the more annoying. 
One feels that so much that is now open to criticism could 
have been eliminated by a relatively small expenditure of 
time and by the exercise of a little more care and study. 
It is a pity that the work was not published in a more 
convenient and cheaper form, in two octavo volumes, 
let us say, one of text and one of illustrations. This would 
have meant a reduced size for some of the illustrations, 
though a relatively small proportion of the total number, 
but should have brought it within the reach of many for 
whom the price is now prohibitive. It would also have 
made it much easier to find the illustrations referred to in 
the text. 

Clarence H. Young 


CATALOGUE OF THE GREEK AND RoMAN ANTIQUES IN THE 
POSSESSION OF THE RiGHT HonovRABLE LorpD MEL- 
cHEeTT. By Eugénie Strong. X, 55 pp.; 23 figs.; 42 pls. 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1928. $25. 


Little was known to the world at large of the numerous, 
and in some instances very valuable, collections of ancient 
sculpture in British private manors before the publica- 
tion, nearly half a century ago, of Michaelis’ great work, 
Ancient Marbles in Great Britain, 1882. The book, un- 
fortunately, contained no illustrations. Recently, fresh 
light has been thrown on these collections by the appear- 
ance of F. Poulsen’s Greek and Roman Portraits in English 
Country Houses, 1923. We now have publications also of 
the Chatsworth, the Wyndham-Cook, and the Leconfield 
collections; and the very important treasures of Ince are 
soon to be revealed. 


The sumptuous folio by Mrs. Strong, one of the greatest 
living authorities on Roman sculpture, makes known the 
details of the collection of a distinguished scion of the 
Mond family who has recently been elevated to the peer- 
age. Students of ancient sculpture will undoubtedly be 
grateful for it, even if the works of art do not form a par- 
ticularly distinguished group, consisting as they do of but 
forty-three pieces of statuary—of which one is a forgery 
and two others doubtful—and nine vases. The inclusion 
of the latter in the publication is of questionable value, as 
the pottery is so unscientifically patched and revarnished 
that a republication will be some day essential. The 
statuary consists of seven statuettes, twenty-three heads, 
seven torsos, two complete statues, a votive stele, a marble 
plaque, and fragments of a relief and a group in the round. 

Mrs. Strong is immensely enthusiastic, and with justifi- 
cation, over two bronze statuettes of the collection—an 
Apollo recently discovered near Adrianople, which she 
assigns to about 460 B. C. and regards as of Jocal manu- 
facture, and a fluting and dancing satyr of the Hellenistic 
age which recalls the attitude of the Borghese Satyr. The 
illustrations reveal the second of the two statuettes as an 
artistic gem, complete in all details, while its tip-toeing 
attitude is strikingly lifelike. 
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Many of the descriptive notes are all too brief. But a 
Hygieia, formerly in the Hope collection, is treated, as one 
is glad to find, at considerable length. It is a fine Had- 
rianic copy of a fourth century original. Bernard Ashmole, 
a collaborator of Mrs. Strong’s, has recently discovered in 
the Acropolis Museum fragments of what he thinks to be 
parts of the head of the original. This conclusion is ac- 
cepted by Lawrence in his recent work, Classical Sculpture 
(p. 243). But as almost nothing remains of the modeled 
surface except one eyesocket and a portion of the nape of 
the neck, judgment may reasonably be suspended. The 
other good copy of the head is in the Terme Museum. 


Other interesting marbles of the collection include a 
statuette of the “Sardanapallus type;”’ a female portrait 
which recalls the Villa Albani “Sappho,” a torso after the 
Cnidian Aphrodite, a wrongly restored Heracles and the 
Hind group, a head of Demosthenes, a Lycurgus, and a 
curiously eclectic torso combining features of the style of 
Praxiteles and Polyclitus none too happily. The 
Demosthenes is a fine copy resembling the one at Oxford. 


There could be no finer display of skill in the handling 
of drapery than that manifested on a fourth century 
statuette of Hygieia, beautifully reproduced in four 
photographs. Very impressive also is the portrait of a 
Hellenistic prince with a countenance marked by unusual 
intelligence and power. 


It is doubtful if the sternest of critics will challenge or 
condemn anything of importance in this catalogue. Most 
readers, however, will wish that the author had not re- 
strained herself so rigorously within narrow limits. In 
many places a fuller discussion and more generous explana- 
tion of what is not altogether obvious would have been 
most welcome, coming from one possessing the unusual 
knowledge and insight of Mrs. Strong. The illustrations 
are profuse and give in one particular instance as many as 
seven different views of a work! They are reproduced in 
what is seemingly collotype, with a soft semisepia tint 
very pleasing to the eye. Though the pictures may per- 
haps at first sight be disappointing, owing to the absence 
of the strong contrasts beloved of the modern photogra- 
pher, continued use leads to a high appreciation of their 
merits. The details of a surface—even when magnified, 
as sometimes shown—of bronze or marble may be studied 
very closely. In short, few possessors of the book will be 
inclined to lament their lack of personal knowledge of the 
originals. 

But why, one may reasonably ask, should a book which 
is sold for three guineas in Britain cost $25.00 in this 
country? 

A. D. Fraser. 


ENGLISH MEDIAEVAL ParntInG. By Tancred Borenius 
and E. W. Tristram. 66 pp.; 101 pls.; 4 to. Paris, The 
Pegasus Press, 1927. $31.50. 


It is astonishing that a scientific survey of mediaeval 
painting in England has been almost entirely neglected, 
whereas the local art of other countries during the Middle 
Ages has been studied over and over again. Lack of 
material is not responsible for this neglect; Keyser’s com- 
pilation of painted decorations in Great Britain and 
Ireland (C. E. Keyser, A List of Buildings in Great Britain 


and Ireland having Mural or other Painted Decorations, 
London, 1883) proves the abundance of monuments. 
Lethaby has inspired much interest in the field by his 
contributions in the Burlington Magazine (a series of 
articles on English Primitives), but a corpus of English 
mediaeval painting has not previously appeared. The 
volume by Borenius and Tristram supplies the deficiency 
and brings together an unusual series of reproductions 
which hitherto could be found only in exhibition catalogues 
and art periodicals. 


The preface is, in a sense, an apologia for the limited 
treatment of the material presented, and a plea for a more 
exhaustive study of the field. The text presents a chrono- 
logical account of English mediaeval painting from the 
eighth century to the early sixteenth, and the commentary 
increases in proportion to the number of surviving monu- 
ments. The rapid survey is brought to a close by an 
interesting account of the technique of painting during this 
period in England. The text is accompanied by plates of 
great beauty and clarity; a series of unpublished drawings 
by Tristram of mural paintings, many of which have now 
disintegrated, compose a very valuable part of the book. 
To all students of mediaeval art the volume will be of 
special service, though Kendon’s study of mural paintings 
(F. Kendon, Mural Paintings in English Churches during 
the Middle Ages, London, 1923) is adequate for the later 
Middle Ages, and Carter’s careful description of ancient 
painting and sculpture (J. Carter, Specimens of Ancient 
Sculpture and Painting now in England, 1835) is valuable 
as an early record and for its beautiful color plates. 

Two stimulating theories are contributed by the authors 
of the volume under discussion. Dr. Borenius suggests that 
Northern Europe was dominated during the early Middle 
Ages by an “English Channel school” rather than by dis- 
tinguishable national schools, and he lays unusual stress 
on English influence in Scandinavia, France, Flanders, 
and in the Rhine region. Tristram reiterates his discovery 
of a new iconographic note in the representation of Christ 
as Piers Plowman in English mural painting of the later 
Middle Ages. (This theory was first published by the 
author in the Burlington Magazine, XXXI, 1917, pp. 
135-140: Piers Plowman in English Wall Painting.) 


Some badly mutilated wall paintings in country churches 
representing the crucified Christ “surrounded by many 
tools of labour, arranged so as to form a halo or glory” 
(p. 29) serve as a basis for Tristram’s theory. “Clearly,” 
he says, “the painter has wished to convey the idea of the 
analogy of Christ’s suffering and crucifixion to the life of 
the labourer” (p. 29), and the author asserts that this idea 
is “‘clearly directly inspired” (p. 30) by Piers Plowman. 

One may possibly agree with the general underlying 
principle, that in late Gothic art more and more stress was 
laid upon the glorification of labor, through which salva- 
tion was attained. However, one must take exception to 
some of Tristram’s evidence. It is true that William Lang- 
land’s poem (Vision of Piers Plowman) stresses salvation by 
labor and exalts the figure of Piers, the common laborer 
in the fields, in the opening section, while in the latter 
part of the poem Piers and Christ are identified. Tris- 
tram, however, overlooks the fact that in this last repre- 
sentation Piers is no longer the simple laborer, but, instead, 
represents all mankind, and his arms, which Christ puts 
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on, are Humana Natura. In this identification of Piers 
with the Saviour, Christ as a knight, arrayed in helmet 
and habergeon, rides to meet the challenge of Satan in 
knightly tournament. But nowhere in the text of the poem 
can we find a suggestion of a crucified Christ surrounded 
by a halo of laborer’s tools. 


It is difficult not to believe that Tristram is mistaken and 
that these implements are merely the instruments of the 
Passion. In the fragmentary wall painting in the church 
of Ampney St. Mary, Gloucestershire, the following objects 
are listed by Tristram: “mallet, wheel, hammer, knife, 
comb, dish, axe, horn, saddle, ball of cord and pincers” 
(p. 31). The poor state of preservation of this painting 
makes definite identification impossible, but it is more 
reasonable to assume that these are symbols of the Passion 
and should be identified as follows: mallet, hammer, 
stylized crown of thorns, knife, dish, and pincers. The 
‘“‘comb”’ might be a fragment of the cross. The figure of an 
archer holding a bow might be one of the centurions, and 
the other centurion probably appeared on horseback on 
the other side of the cross, with the oliphant slung from 
his back. Remains of the miniature cross of one of the 
thieves can be traced in front of the archer. The “old man 
sitting at a wheel (?), holding a rod with a cup shape at the 
end up to his eye” (p. 32) is quite probably Dionysius the 
Areopagite observing the eclipse which took place at the 
time of the Crucifixion. (See Emile Mle, Religious Art 
in France, New York, Dutton, 1913, pp. 223-4.) The two 
wheel-like forms are undoubtedly inaccurate stylizations 
of sun and moon. (Compare with these the sun and moon 
in a window at Bruges, reproduced by Male, of. cit., p. 189.) 

On the other side of the door in this church there is 
represented, according to Tristram, “St. Peter receiving 
the labourers in Heaven” (p. 32). The laborers are 
preceded by “some women carrying distaffs.” For these 
figures Tristram proposes a purely fantastic interpretation: 
the laborers have left their implements of labor to form 
Christ’s halo and have come unidentified. The “distaffs” 
carried by the five women are possibly the lighted torches 
held by the five Wise Virgins, who often appear in scenes 
of the Last Judgment (Male, op. cit., pp. 198-9), which was 
the subject of the mural painting. If these figures are not 
the Wise Virgins, they may be the blessed carrying palms. 


In the example of Christ as Piers Plowman found in 
Stedham Church, Sussex (now destroyed), the halo sur- 
rounding Christ is clearly composed of symbols of the 
Passion. One may identify the reeds and staves, a knife, 
the vessel containing vinegar, a mace or sponge, a crown 
of thorns, a lance blade. “‘The correctness of this inter- 
pretation of the objects in question is confirmed by com- 
paring these wall paintings with the illustrations accom- 
panying a series of prayers on the symbols of the Passion 
in two XV Century Mss. reproduced in Legends of the 
Holy Rood.” (Charlotte D’Evelyn, Piers Plowman in 
Art, in Modern Language Notes, XXXIV, 1919, p. 249; 
Early English Text Society, 46, pp. 170 ff.) 

Opposing the theory that Christ is represented as Piers 
Plowman in these English Churches is the fact that the 
poem itself, as the literature of the Lollards, would be 
unorthodox, and such ideas would not be likely to supplant 
orthodox teachings in anything so conspicuous as wall 
paintings. 


Tristram’s discussion of this series of paintings occupies 
only a small part of the book, however, and there is much 
other material less open to criticism. 

Ruth Ryan 


MITTELALTERLICHE MALEREI IN SPANIEN. By Gertrud 
Richert. 76 pp.; 119 pls., 4 to. Berlin, Ernst Wasmuth 
A.—G., 1925. 


From the title one would expect this book to be an 
exhaustive work on Spanish painting during the Middle 
Ages. It contains, however, only sixty-nine pages of text 
and has neither index nor footnotes. It deals only with the 
art of Catalonia, ignoring the rest of Spain; and one 
searches in vain for new discoveries or original criticism. 
The Catalan frescoes and panel paintings dating from the 
eleventh to the fifteenth century are described in poetic, 
bombastic fashion. The scanty discussions of the pictures 
and the facts concerning them have been taken in large 
measure from the works by Mayer, Gudiol, Bertaux, San 
Pere y Miquel, and Cook, but the author does not take the 
trouble to mention the sources from which she has drawn 
most of her material. 


The first chapter is devoted to the Romanesque frescoes 
which formerly decorated the walls of the small parish 
churches of Catalonia. Few of these are now im situ. 
The mural decorations from S. Maria de Mur have found 
their way to Boston, and the majority of the others have 
been transferred to the Museum of Fine Arts at Barcelona. 
Although it may seem barbarous to have taken these 
frescoes from the churches, the author shows that in many 
cases it was for the best, since they were covered with 
whitewash or hidden behind altarpieces, and the condition 
of the buildings in general was inimical to their preserva- 
tion. In the Barcelona museum they are well housed, 
accessible, and are safe from the ready money of the 
Spanish art dealer. 


The earliest frescoes discussed by the author are those 
from Pedret, which she places in the eleventh century. 
She points out that these differ from the more monumental 
frescoes from S. Miquel de la Seo, which show affinity with 
French sculpture and may be assigned to the middle of the 
twelfth century. At Fenouillar legends are portrayed for 
the first time in the main apse; the Commentary on the 
Apocalypse by Beatus may have served as model. Similari- 
ties are pointed out between these frescoes at Fenouillar 
and those from S. Maria de Mur, now in the Museum of 
Fine Arts at Boston. The mural paintings from S. Climent 
de Tahull, which surpass all others in quality, are assigned 
by Miss Richert to the end of the twelfth century. She 
then mentions briefly those of S. Maria de Tahull and S. 
Pere de Burgal, and then describes at length those of S. 
Maria d’Esterri d’Aneu, in which the first portrait of a 
donor occurs, and those of Bohf. It is interesting to note 
that in the latter blue is not employed; the artist has used 
a palette consisting of red, yellow, and gray, with thick 
black contours. Miss Richert notes iconographic peculiari- 
ties in the S. Eulalia de Estahén frescoes, describes those 
of Esterri de Cardés, and closes her list with a brief men- 
tion of some of the less important examples. She concludes 
the chapter with a summary, in which she stresses the 
strong dependence of the Catalan painters on the art of 
Italy and Byzantium. 
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The second chapter is devoted to Catalan panel painting 
of the Romanesque period, and most of the material can 
be traced to articles published by Dr. Walter W. S. Cook in 
The Art Bulletin and Art Studies. The author follows Dr. 
Cook in explaining the derivation of the painted altar- 
frontals from the antependia made of precious metals 
studded with gems. She discusses their iconography, 
showing that the artists followed set rules. As in the 
frescoes, the position of honor was given to Christ in 
Majesty or to the Madonna and Child, and the lateral 
panels were devoted to scenes from the life of the Virgin or 
from saintly legend. 


In her discussion of the Catalan antependia Miss 
Richert informs the reader that scholars have disagreed 
upon the date of the early St. Martin panel at Vich, but 
she does not explain why it cannot be placed before the 
beginning of the twelfth century. She describes two 
panels from La Seo de Urgell, an altar canopy in the Vich 
museum, the so-called Bishops’ Panel from S. Sadurnf de 
Tabernoles, and an antependium in the Espona collection. 
She then mentions those examples in which realistic 
features are combined with the supernatural. Many of 
these show a narrative tendency and are mostly derived 
from illuminated manuscripts. As an example of this 
group she describes the St. Lawrence panel in the Vich 
museum and notes the use of stucco ornament on the 
mandorla and on the frames that divide the lateral scenes, 
a mode of decoration which was frequently employed on 
these frontals. 


The next group of panels discussed by the author are 
those painted under Byzantine influence, which dominated 
the art of Catalonia during the thirteenth century. The 
St. Andrew panel in the Barcelona museum is mentioned 
as an example of good draftsmanship, plastic sense, and 
color harmony, and what the author calls a “musical 
arrangement of the figures.’”’ Toward the end of the 
thirteenth century Romanesque art became decadent, as 
shown by the frontal of Sts. Julita and Quiricus from 
Durro, in which the figure style is disproportionately tall 
and creates an unpleasant impression by the harsh color 
scheme employed. 


In her discussion of the stucco panels from the province of 
Lerida the author states that these panels, because of their 
resemblance to metal antependia, were formerly thought 
to stand first in point of date. She says that this theory 
has been disproved, but gives no evidence. She does 
mention the fact that Dr. Cook has called attention to the 
close relationship between the use of stucco in these 
panels and the use of Moslem motives by Moorish artists 
in Spain. 

In another chapter Miss Richert shows that in the 
fourteenth century Cxtalan painting underwent great 
changes in form and subject matter. It was subjected to 
Italian and French influences, which had a tendency to 
“bring it down to earth.” The Majestas Domini becomes 
the Son of Man, who sacrifices Himself upon the cross; 
the majestic Madonna and Child becomes the graceful 
young mother; the large frescoes disappear, as there is no 
room for them in the Gothic churches; and the retable 
replaces the antependium. The author discusses the great 
Gothic altarpiece which now comes into being and illus- 
trates the evolution of the type with several examples. 


Her discussion of the individual painters which follows, 
such as Ferrer Bassa, the first great Catalan painter of the 
trecento, appears to have been taken almost entirely from 
Mossen Gudiol y Cunill’s Trescentistes catalans. 


In her discussion of the art of the fifteenth century Dr. 
Richert shows that during the first two decades the style 
is merely a continuation of that of the trecento. Then the 
influence of Italy and France gives way to that of Flanders 
and Germany. The pictures are larger and the gold back- 
ground is replaced by landscape. About the middle of the 
century stucco relief was widely employed in the back- 
grounds and was so common in Catalonia that it may be 
considered a special characteristic of Catalan quattrocento 
art. The principal masters of the fifteenth century are 
then discussed. Most of the material in this chapter 
appears to have been taken from August Mayer’s Ges- 
chichte der spanischen Malerei. 

Although Miss Richert’s book is almost entirely a com- 
pilation from earlier writers, it has the merit of being the 
first attempt to present as a continuous narration the 
history of Catalan painting from the twelfth to the end of 
the fifteenth century. 

Isobel B. Binks 


Arte RomAnico Cathtoco, JuNTA DE MUSEOS DE 
BARCELONA, MUSEO DE LA CIUDADELA, BARCELONA. 
By Joaquin Folch y Torres. 139 pp.; frontispiece; 
183 figs. Barcelona, 1926. 


Few museums contain adequate examples of Spanish 
Romanesque art, and until recently few objects were 
known outside those exhibited in the Episcopal Museum 
at Vich. The Vich museum catalogue, published in 1893, 
gave the first evidence of an interest in a period previously 
dismissed as unworthy of attention. Since then our 
knowledge of the Romanesque field has been greatly 
enlarged, and the time is most propitious for the publica- 
tion of a catalogue of the Romanesque art in the Museum 
of Fine Arts at Barcelona. This small volume by Joaquin 
Folch y Torres, former director of the museum, is par- 
ticularly welcome because it presents much new material. 

In the introduction the author gives an elementary 
survey of the formation of Romanesque art in Catalufia, 
much of which is drawn from L’arquitectura romanica by 
Puig y Cadafalch. The main body of the catalogue is 
divided into eight sections corresponding to the eight 
rooms in which the mediaeval objects are exhibited. There 
is an index of the chapter heads but no index of the par- 
ticular objects. Ordinarily this would be a definite incon- 
venience, but since the catalogue is small and well illus- 
trated specific objects may be found quickly enough by 
paging through the book. 

The art objects listed include all manner of ecclesiastical 
furnishings, such as censers, crucifixes, images, altar- 
frontals and retables, ciboria, and mural paintings. A 
description with illustrations of the method of removing 
the Catalan frescoes from their original positions in 
Pyrenean churches is incorporated in the catalogue, and 
is a summarized version of an account which appeared 
earlier in the Gaseta de les Artes, of which Sr. Folch i Torres 
is the editor. 

It is unfortunate that the catalogue contains only the 
Romanesque objects from Catalonia, since the museum 
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contains highly interesting examples of mediaeval 
Aragonese painting, such as the St. Peter retable from 
Sijena, a St. Dominic altar-frontal from Tamarite, several] 
painted frieze boards, the St. Vincent panel from 
Estimariu, and an altar-frontal depicting the Passion of 
Christ, from Teruel. 

It is difficult to agree, in most instances, with the early 
dates assigned to the Catalan altar-frontals by Sr. Folch. 
In almost every case the dating of the painted antependia 
is a full century earlier than that followed by later critics. 
Dr. Walter W. S. Cook assigns the two altar-frontals from 
La Seo de Urgel (nos. 15 and 16 in the catalogue) to the 
middle or second half of the twelfth century (The Ari 
Bulletin, V1, 2, 1923, pp. 37-38), but the catalogue places 
both in the eleventh century. A stucco frontal portraying 
Christ and eight bishops, from Planés (no. 3 in the cata- 
logue) is assigned merely to “the thirteenth century” 
in the catalogue, whereas Dr. Cook dates it more definitely 
about the year 1300 (Art Studies, II, 1924, p. 66). Another 
stucco panel with Christ and the twelve apostles, from 
Ginestarre de Cardés (no. 7b in the catalogue) is dated in 
the twelfth century by Sr. Folch and about 1200 by 
Dr. Cook (Art Studies, II, 1924, pp. 49-51). 

Aside from the patriotic desire to date the Romanesque 
art of Catalonia as early as possible, there are occasional 
errors in fact, such as the mention, in the introduction, of 
the Countess Hermesinda as the wife of Charles the Raven, 
whereas her huband was Ramén Borrell, who was Count 
of Barcelona from gg2 to 1018. 


In spite of a few errors and the early dating of objects, 
the catalogue will prove invaluable to students of mediaeval 
art. Of all the mediaeval schools in Spain that of Cata- 
lonia played a leading réle, and the new material presented 
by Sr. Folch makes the important position of Catalonia 
yet more evident, It is to be hoped that this will be 
followed by a larger and more complete catalogue of the 
Gothic paintings in the Museum of Fine Arts at Barcelona. 


Josephine Purtscher 


La Prntura Mic-Evat Catatana. Vol. I, Ets Prima- 
trus. Pt. z, Exvs Prntors; La prnturA Murat. By 
Mn. Josep Gudiol i Cunill, Prev. 632 pp.; 232 figs. 
Barcelona, S. Babra, 1927. 


The relatively unexplored field of mediaeval Catalan 
painting is again brought to the attention of archaeologists 
by the appearance of Gudiol’s volume on the mural paint- 
ings and mosaics of northeastern Spain. The second 
volume, now in press, is reserved for a discussion of the 
panel paintings and illuminated manuscripts. At the 
death of Sanpere y Miquel, Gudiol completed his col- 
league’s unfinished work Els trescentistes catalanes as a 
companion volume to Los cuatrocentistas catalanes. The 
completion of Els primitius will constitute a solid founda- 
tion upon which modern criticism may eventually recon- 
struct the evolution of painting in Catalonia during the 
Middle Ages. In the end we may hope to arrive at a correct 
evaluation of the early art of this Spanish province and its 
relation to the contempoarary art of Western Europe. 

In dedicating his life to the study of mediaeval Catalan 
art Joseph Gudiol has contributed much to the knowledge 
of art history. Since 1898, when he was entrusted with the 


direction of the Episcopal Museum of Vich, he has pub- 
lished numerous articles in the field of ecclesiastical history, 
liturgy, and archaeology. The list of his publications from 
1894 to 1928 is impressive. Most of his studies have 
appeared in obscure local periodicals and newspapers. 
Among his more important books are: Nociéns d’arqueolo- 
gia sagrada catalana, 1902; Resum d’arqueologia cristiana, 
1906; La indumentdria litiirgica, 1918; El mobiliari 
littirgich, 1920; Vich y el seu Museu Episcopal, 1921, 1923; 
and Els trescentistes catalans, 1924. 


In this latest work, on Catalan primitives, Mossen 
Gudiol places before the reader a well ordered exposition 
of monuments rather than a critical evaluation of them. 
The student is left to draw his own conclusions. In the 
first chapter the author outlines the history of painting in 
Spain from prehistoric times to the tenth century. This 
prelude is followed by a somewhat generalized exposition 
of the social status of the mediaeval artist; there is no 
attempt, however, to depict the environment which gave 
rise to Catalan painting. One of the most valuable 
chapters is that which contains an alphabetical list of 
mediaeval artists whose names have been preserved in the 
archives. It is seldom possible, however, to connect these 
names with extant works of art. The bibliography of 
this section is both interesting and valuable to any scholar 
in search of source material. 


The Romanesque frescoes of Catalonia are described 
chronologically, and an attempt is made to date them, 
although the author seldom gives any tangible reasons for 
his chronological system. Much new and interesting data 
however, concerning the churches is recorded in an effort 
to establish the dates of the frescoes or to interpret their 
subjects. 


Gudiol seldom expresses an opinion on the intrinsic 
merit of an artist. The series of S. Miquel de Angulasters 
is said to be by a mediocre painter, that of Campdenavol 
by a rustic, and that of S. Eulalia de Estahén by a real 
artist. In most instances the author shows a first-hand 
knowledge of his monuments. In one case, however 
(p. 493), he mentions a mural painting at Vidra, in the 
province of Roussillon, though no such church as that 
referred to exists today; the error is due to a note pub- 
lished by Pijoan in Les pintures murals catalanes (p. 18). 


In one of the later chapters the author discusses the 
iconography of the Catalan frescoes, and it is apparent 
that the works of Emile Male are his chief source of informa- 
tion. It is surprising that in this discussion of iconography 
there are more references to the Cosmas Indicopleustes in 
the Vatican than to any other mediaeval work, and even 
stranger that Gudiol should have accepted the date given 
by Male for this copy of the manuscript, that is, the 
seventh century, whereas several years ago it was definitely 
proved that it belongs to the latter part of the ninth 
century. 


In conclusion one must state that this volume by 
Mossen Gudiol fills a long felt need in the field of mediaeval 
Spanish painting. It is to be hoped that in the last volume 
this eminent Catalan critic will also give more of his own 
personal criticism and a synthesis of Catalan art during the 
Middle Ages. 

Margherita Scolari 
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Das ScHOTTENTOR. KULTURHISTORISCHE AUSLEGUNG DES 
PORTALBILDWERKES DER St. JACOBSKIRCHE IN REGENS- 

| Burc. By Richard Wiebel. 4 to. 62 pp.; 28 figs. Augs- 
burg, Filser, 1928. 


In the introduction Richard Wiebe! states that the 
Celtic monks who built the St. Jacobskirche at Regensburg 
worked according to very definite plans and selected the 
type of decoration with great care. But they did not 
consider the fact that the generations to come would no 
longer understand the symbolical meaning of their sculp- 
ture. To be sure, during the Romantic period attempts 
were made to explain the symbolism, but Wiebel makes 
unfavorable criticism of these efforts. 


He refers to the religious literature of the twelfth cen- 
tury which, with its wealth of symbolism was undoubtedly 
a basis for the builders of the Schottenportal. He also 
mentions interpretations based on North Germanic 
mythology; contemporary literature and religion have to 
be studied, he declares, in order to understand the spirit 
of this sculpture. With fifty or sixty pages of reading 
matter and a set of beautiful photographs, Wiebel tries to 
adjust his readers to the art of the Regensburg portal. 


While the book illumination and wall decoration of the 
period may have served as models, they contribute little 
to the solution of the message of the Schottentor decora- 
tions. Somewhat more light was thrown on the subject 
by a study of the works of Honorius Augustodunensis, 
the learned friend of the Celtic monks in Regensburg 
about 1150. Wiebel also suggests that contemporary figure 
work and decorative elements of Romanesque sculpture in 
other localities must be studied. He does not regard my- 
thology and Christian allegory as sufficient sources of 
information; the fields of history of culture, ethnology, 
superstition, fairy tales, folklore, and legends have yet to 
be explored. 

The author does not wish to dwell on architectural 
problems nor does he pretend to throw light on the history 
of the art of the portal. He refers the reader repeatedly to 
Jacob Grimm’s Deutsche Mythologie and Deutsche Rechts- 
altertiimer, to Hans Karlinger’s Romanische Steinplastik in 
Alibayern, to Dr. Joseph Sauer’s Symbolik des Kirchenge- 
batides, and other authorities. 

The meaning of the sculpture cannot have a far-fetched 
interpretation, since it had to be understood by the average 
mediaeval layman. The writer declares that solving the 
riddle will contribute not only to the history of art, but it 
will also show that, notwithstanding its many dragons 
and demons, this early period of Germanic culture was 
more sound and optimistic than our present spiritual life, 
which he considers to be in a decline. 


A detailed description of the sculpture follows. The 
upper frieze with Christ and the apostles is regarded by 
Wiebel as the key to the secret of the decorations. It 
suggests to him the Judgment scene, especially when 
considered in relation to similar but more detailed portal 
subjects elsewhere. The Bible text which gives the great 
message of the whole decorative scheme of the Schotten- 
portal is Matthew, xxiv, 35: “Heaven and earth shall pass 
away, but my words shall not pass away.” 

Although the portal was built on the north side of the 
church, it has to be considered as originally planned for a 


western fagade. The symbolism is closely connected with 
geographical direction and becomes intelligible by com- 
parison with similar decorations on the western side of 
the majority of churches. The north is associated with the 
earth, with woman, with the devil, and with the heathen, 
the south with the sun, heaven, and man. The same 
principle is illustrated in churches in Verona, Hirsau, 
Tiibingen, Chur, and Ziirich. We see that by assuming 
the portal to have been planned to face the west, the 
writer arrives at some interesting conclusions. 

The five arcades on either side of the upper frieze are 
supposed to represent the wise and foolish virgins. The 
middle row of arcades contains human heads which are 
taken to represent Europe, Asia, Africa, and the unknown. 
On the right of the entrance the four winds are represented. 
These two rows are separated by a decorative molding. 


Most impressive are the human figures which are placed 
below this second row of arcades and which Wiebel inter- 
prets as representing the four geographical directions on 
the one side and the four elements, fire, water, earth, and 
air, on the other side. The lower row of arcades with 
additional animal forms is supposed to represent at the 
left the three climatic zones of the earth, and at the right, 
clouds, ether, and stars. 

The great panel at the left of the facade illustrates the 
downfall of earth. At the bottom a mermaid is repre- 
sented as symbolizing the sea, which swallows the ashes 
of the earth (Luke, xxi, 25). The right panel shows the 
downfall of heaven. A group of three men and a mermaid 
have been explained in various ways. These men are 
carrying books and may symbolize the announcers of the 
words that according to the quotation above shall not 
pass. But they may also represent knowledge, philoso- 
phy, wisdom, or similar concepts. A detailed description 
is also given of the geometrical ornament and plant and 
animal motifs. The analogy with other monuments the 
interpretation of which is more definite is emphasized in 
some cases. 

The author discusses next the entrance itself. The 
arches are without decoration. Lions are placed where the 
arch starts on the columns; they are supposed to protect 
the church. In some human figures donors may be 
recognized, which suggests a tendency toward individu- 
alization, 

The lions at the base of the columns are regarded as 
warning powers; lions were also placed at the entrance of 
cemeteries as memento mori. The right lion devours men, 
the left animals. The church of St. Zeno in Verona has 
similar lions. The differentiation between the male and 
female lion corresponds with the interior division of the 
church into a part for the men and another for the women. 

The tympanum of the portal represents half figures of 
Christ between Jacob, the church patron, and St. John 
the Evangelist. 

The columns and capitals of the entrance are decorated 
with floral motives which the writer does not attempt to 
interpret symbolically. A zigzag ornament is traced to 
Norman origin and regarded as giving protection against 
evil. The same design is also met with in decorations on 
the dome church in Worms. 

The human figures between the columns are supposed 
to portray the sinners who have to remain outside of the 
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church; these types are discussed in detail. Local statuary 
and literary sources are numerously referred to and throw 
an interesting light on local traditions and social relations 
in the Middle Ages. 


The ornament on the framing pilasters reminds one of 
the decorative motifs used by the Lombard goldsmiths. 
Roman designs are also applied here. 


The interlacing border is interpreted as a defense against 
evil powers and its very placing at certain points seems to 
have been important. The north, for example, was 
regarded as the home of the devil. The author also 
discusses some decorations on the west side of the church 
and some of the capitals of the interior. 


Finally, Wiebel recommends once more, in order to 
more fully understand the iconography of the period, a 
most serious study of the local culture at the time of the 
construction of the church. He warns the student against 
some fallacies resulting from taking too narrow a view. 


A few photographs might have been added, for example, 
one of the church itself, so that the reader might under- 
stand better the relation of the portal to the construction 
of the entire church. The photograph of the portal itself 
seems to demand a more elaborate complement than 
actually exists. The frieze of Christ and the apostles, 
which gave Pastor Wiebel the key to the meaning, is barely 
visible in the given photograph of the portal. The writer 
presents an interesting reference list. As optional reading 
Emile MA4le’s works and Hans Hildebrandt’s Regensburg 
would not be out of place. 


Aside from the reading material the illustrations alone 
are very impressive. The book stimulates interest in 
German Romanesque sculpture whether or not the reader 
agrees with the author in some details. 


Constant Van de Wall 


Witnetm Neuss. Die Kunst der alten Christen. Augs- 
burg. 1926, Filser. 155 pp.; 208 figs; 4 color plates. 


This book is a survey of Early Christian art that is meant 
to acquaint the reader with characteristic examples of its 
various phrases, to clarify its monumental evolution in 
broad outline, and to bring out the underlying racial, 
religious, and cultural factors whose interaction caused 
the vicissitudes of style from the beginning of the Christian 
era until the Carolingian period in the West and the icono- 
clastic controversy in the East. The chapters, of varying 
length but none of them long, bear titles which reveal the 
character of the book: Introduction: the approach to an 
historico-artistic evaluation of Early Christian works of art; 
The beginning of Christian art in catacomb painting; The 
content of the earliest Christian representations; The creative 
genius of the earliest Christian art—the formative power of 
the symbol; The later sepulchral frescoes and sarcophagus- 
scul pture—the decline of plastic power and the new feeling for 
space; The Early Christian church—the creative alliance of 
western quest of form with oriental artistic tradition; The 
decoration of the Early Christian church—the old oriental 
two-dimensional art in combination with the Hellenistic 
tradition of beauty and the Syrian quest for expression; 
The content of the art of the Early Christian church— 
content and form; Minor arts in church and house-beauty, 
expression and two-dimensional style in conflict; Miniatures 


&@ 
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in Early Christian lands—the mental and the visual image; 
The Hellenistic-oriental development of the types of repre- 
sentation—realism, mysticism and liturgy; The denouement- 
icon and iconolatry—Early Christian and mediaeval art. 


Thus revealed, the work must be taken for what it is, 
an effort after a popularly philosophical picture of Early 
Christian art in the light of our present knowledge. It 
serves its purpose extremely well and fully deserves Baum- 
stark’s enthusiastic comment as having “‘no equal in its 
happy selection of material.” It is the first book of its kind 
to properly evaluate the Eastern monuments and_ the 
factors they represent. The author possesses a style whose 
force and originality impresses even the non-German 
reader, and the interplay of Hellenistic tradition and the 
rising mysticism which culminated in the triumph of 
Christianity is well thought out and impressively pre- 
sented. 


The archaeology on which the author builds his theo- 
retical structure of Early Christian art is quite up-to-date, 
and the author shows a sufficient acquaintance with the 
points of controversy to justify his habitual conservatism 
of judgment. A number of criticisms on his handling of 
difficult problems of iconography, of Early Christian 
architecture, and of the Iconoclastic Controversy are 
voiced by Baumstark in his review of the book (Oriens 
Christianus, 1927, p. 190). The present reviewer would 
also dissent from Neuss in a number of points regarding 
the sarcophagi: we find in his volume the old and wholly 
unjustified notion that the strigil motif is necessarily a 
mark of early date; he relates the “Battle of Ponte Molle” 
on the Arch of Constantine to the “Red Sea” sarcophagi, 
which have been recently proved by Marian Lawrence to 
be of a date at least seventy-five years later than Con- 
stantine’s reign; and he seems to have no suspicion of the 
significance of the Asiatic style and iconography of the 
columnar sarcophagi as contrasted with the Latin ones of 
the “frieze” style. 


There are also minor points that need or suggest cor- 
rection. The death of Junius Bassus is to be set in 359, 
not 354; Cosmas Indicopleustes is called a “monk” 
though conclusive evidence for this is lacking; few critics 
will agree with the statement that the Ashburnham Pen- 
tateuch was “probably written and illustrated in North 
Africa,” in view of the domed architecture in its back~- 
grounds, quite uncharacteristic of Roman Africa. Neuss 
does not question the authenticity of the ‘Great Chalice 
of Antioch,” nor of any other of the pieces of Early Chris- 
tian silver that have recently come on the antiquity 
market. A long note is devoted to the question of whether 
the silver casket of S. Nazaro is to be dated in the fourth 
or the sixteenth century, with judgment in favor of the 
former date, mainly on the assurance of Delbrueck that 
the casket was described in an account of its discovery as 
having the reliefs which now adorn it. The reviewer has 
already pointed out (Amer. Jour. Arch., 1928, p. 403) ina 
notice of Delbrueck’s publication of the casket in Antike 
Denkmaeler, IV, 1, 1927) that the testimony of Giussano, 
which is the supposed account of the discovery of the casket 
alluded to by Neuss and Delbrueck, is derived from the 
only account left us by an eyewitness, namely, that of 
Carlo Bescapé, and that Giussano’s inaccurate description 
of the reliefs on the casket must have referred to its appear- 
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ance a year later, when it was reinterred. Giussano’s 
evidence is, therefore, rather in favor of a substitution of a 
contemporary work for the original reliquary, than 
otherwise. 

In his general portrayal of Early Christian art, which is, 
after all, the purpose of the book, the author has rendered 
conspicuous service. Not the least of the merits of the 
book is its refusal to confuse the reader with the unproved 
hypotheses of Strzygowski’s later period; the author’s 
attitude toward one of these, viz., the leading réle assigned 
to Armenia in the formation of Christian architecture, is 
succinctly expressed in the statment that Hripsime in 
Wagharschapat (A. D. 618) may be regarded as “one of 
the earliest of Armenian churches.’’ Neuss’ whole treat- 
ment of Early Christian architecture is admirably simple, 
and brief, and his handling of the change in the Greek 
East from the basilical to the central form brings out well 
the aesthetic viewpoints involved; he misses, however, 
or at least does not clearly state, the outstanding factor 
in the aesthetic effect of the basilica, viz., its ‘‘axis of 
movement” which carried the eye too swiftly forward to 
no adequate terminus, and produced a lack of balance and 
unity that was finally supplied by the vertical axis of 
Byzantine and Gothic architecture. In the same way, one 
would be better informed of the reason for the happy 
effect of the processions of saints in S. Apollinare Nuovo if 
the obvious distinction were brought out between Hellen- 
istic symmetrical composition and the newer oriental 
search for unity by rhythmic repeat, of which these 
mosiacs are outstanding and successful examples. The 
dating of the miniatures of the Paris Psalter as coeval with 
its text, the statement that we “unfortunately lack any 
material for comparison of Alexandrian with contemporary 
Roman works,” the assumption that Christian book 
illustration begins in the fourth century—all reflect an 
imperfect grasp of the data on Early Christian illustration 
of manuscripts, which certainly may be used both to 
present a fairly clear picture of Alexandrian style, and also 
indicate a tradition of at least Old Testament illustration 
which antedates Constantine. The explanation of that 
characteristic of Early Christian composition which Riegel 
named isolation, as “‘die Herrschaft der geistigen V orstellung 
ueber die sinnliche” seems to the reviewer a rather verbose 
circumlocution, more Germanico, for the simpler and more 
penetrating term “descriptive style.”’ 

Against these minor defects should be set the unity and 
consistency of the author’s treatment viewed as a whole, 
its compact and yet adequate survey of the field, and the 
generally convincing picture which he gives of the shifting 
phases of the Early Christian view point, while underlining 
at each step the essential unity of the tremendous revolu- 
tion that, during the period covered by his book, trans- 
formed the old world ideas into the mediaeval view point 
and generated the Byzantine and Gothic styles. 


C. R. Morey 


Les VITRAUX DE LA CATHEDRALE DE ROUEN: XIIle, 
XIVe, XVe et XVIe Srkcres. Edited by Georges Ritter. 
106 pp., 100 pls., plan. Folio. Cognac (Charente), 1926. 


The late war has proved, as far as the publication of the 
art of Rouen cathedral is concerned, at once a deterrent 


and a stimulus. M. Ritter, who is an archivist in the 
Archives Nationales, had intended originally to do for 
Rouen what M. Houvet has done for Chartres, namely, 
to publish a complete work with plates and text on the 
architecture, sculpture, glass, and mobiliary art of the 
cathedral (Avant-Propos, p. 2). This project was thwarted 
by the coming of the war and continued impossible under 
post-war conditions. However, it was the fear of aerial 
attacks that led the French to remove the precious stained 
glass windows from the cathedral at Rouen, which gave to 
the Administration des Beaux-Arts an opportunity to 
photograph the glass, a task which M. Heuzé, General 
Secretary of the Société Frangaise d’Archéologie, was 
appointed to undertake. Heuzé photographed all the 
windows that were accessible (some were left in situ and 
it was impossible to photograph them successfully); the 
results of his work are seen in the heliotypes in this volume. 
The plates are one-tenth the actual size of the windows 
and are fairly clear, though it is difficult at times to make 
out small details. The photographs were taken after the 
windows had been carefully washed, but before any 
restorations were made. 


Ritter’s chief object has been to publish the results of 
the work of Heuzé, thereby fulfilling in part his original 
project. He has not attempted to give an exhaustive 
discussion of the glass, but contents himself rather with 
somewhat brief descriptions of the scenes and their icono- 
graphical interpretation. The introduction is given over 
to a general consideration of the history of the windows 
and includes enough on style and composition to show, in 
outline, the development of the art of stained glass through 
the centuries represented. The material is divided accord- 
ing to centuries, dating being based for the most part on 
inscriptions, documents, and previous studies of the 
subject; a few of the dates are still uncertain. There is no 
attempt to discuss the subject of stained glass in general, 
either as to technique or history. In the notes on the plates 
brief descriptions of the scenes, including mention of colors, 
are given. Here chronological order is again preserved. 
A section is devoted also to the glass in the Archbishop’s 
Manor, dating probably from the first years of the six- 
teenth century. In the thirteenth century group Ritter 
has succeeded in arranging in logical order most of the 
scenes transferred in the fourteenth century from their 
original place and put together without regard to meaning 
or design in the chapel: of St.-Jean-dans-la-Nef and 
St.-Sever. 

The entire publication is arranged in a careful and 
orderly manner, and the plates are nicely printed on paper 
of fine quality. This collection of plates offers an excellent 
opportunity to study the stained glass of Rouen both as to 
iconography and style, and thereby to gain an idea of four 
important centuries of stained glass work at Rouen, all of 
which are well represented in this one cathedral. As 
Ritter suggests, there is here a large field for scholarly 
research which has hardly been touched upon. It is to be 
hoped that Ritter will be able in the near future to publish 
his proposed works on the other phases of the art of Rouen 
cathedral. 


Marion Hayes 
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Breyonp ARCHITECTURE. By A. Kingsley Porter. New ed. 
84 pp. Boston, Marshall Jones, 1928. $1.50. 


Beyond Architecture, by A. Kingsley Porter, contains 
three short essays: Against Roman Architecture, Stars and 
Telescopes, and Parva Componere Magnis. These offer a 
spirited discussion of Roman architecture, what is wrong 
with modern society, how society affects art, what art is, 
and what art history should not be. 


The book, as Mr. Porter tells us in his preface, offers 
‘“‘some new cider, some middling hard, and some turned 
to vinegar under a dusty label.” The chapter Against 
Roman Architecture must be the vinegar in more than one 
sense—it is reprinted in its entirety from an earlier volume 
having the same name as this one. Where the new cider is, 
it is harder to say. Every idea in the present book can be 
found in the old one. And many of the most striking ideas 
are expressed in exactly the same words. But there is a 
difference. This present volume, half the size of its 
predecessor, is a generalization of it. Herein lies the diffi- 
culty of judging it. Elsewhere Porter has written exten- 
sively in solid scholarly style. In one of his books, Medi- 
aeval Architecture, there is considerable discussion of 
Roman architecture, his pet abomination. He has studied 
Roman architecture carefully, and he dislikes it. In other 
matters of art history he has formed strong personal 
opinions. This volume represents a selection of such indi- 
vidual reactions to aesthetics and to art. At first sight, one 
might be inclined to brush the book aside as being too 
sweeping in its statements although the author has arrived 
at his conclusions only after deep and varied experience. 
Though his book appears superficial, it really is not. 

But to get back to the vinegar, Against Roman Archi- 
tecture is a sweeping indictment. Porter finds only empti- 
ness, pomposity, and vulgarity in Roman architecture. 
His attack runs as follows: To-day we find charm in 
Roman ruins because time has softened them, given them 
a poetic quality they did not possess when they were new. 
It is true we do not really know what the buildings looked 
like centuries ago but from what has been preserved we 
know that the Romans did not have a sense of color 
(judging from Pompeian frescoes) and they were not very 
sensitive (the architectural detail with few exceptions is 
quite terrible). Roman architecture was definitely com- 
mercial and was made for expediency, money, or fame. 
It was the perfect reflection of Roman life in its joyless- 
ness, dullness, and vulgar display, shown, for instance, in 
the banquet scene of Petronius’ Satyricon. This lack of 
joy, observable in Roman life and art, proves that art a 
failure. Every work of real art communicates an impres- 
sion of joy, that is, it communicates directly the conception 
of the creator. No copy can convey the spirit of the 
original. Roman art is a copy of Greek art. Greek art 
communicates the impression of joy. Roman art being a 
copy of Greek art cannot and does not communicate this 
emotion. 


In fine, Porter ‘‘refuses to bow down before the Goddess 
Rome.” This argument with its blocks of logic so care- 
fully put into place tempts one to play with the author at 
his own game. In another essay he says, “The art of 
forgery has attained such perfection that the most per- 
spicacious experts can no longer distinguish with any 
sureness the genuine from the imitation.” 


Where, then, does his criterion of joy go to? If a forgery 
can be so perfect as to be indistinguishable from the 
original, does it not meanwhile communicate joy as surely 
as the original? Again, a copy, in this sense, has as its 
purpose the exact reproduction of the original. No one can 
say that Roman architecture had as its purpose the exact 
imitation of the Greek. It contributed qualities peculiar 
to itself and, being distinct from the Greek—that is, not 
an exact copy—could it not have been possible for it to 
communicate this mysterious quality of joy? 

All this is sophistry, of course, but so is Porter’s deadly 
argument against Roman architecture. Romar archi- 
tecture may be ostentatious and vulgar—not all of it is, as 
he himself says. It is not ostentatious and vulgar because 
it is a copy of Greek architecture. However true Porter’s 
separate premises, when put together as an engine of war 
they somehow do not destroy Roman architecture. 


Much attention has been given to the essay Against 
Roman Architecture because it is so typical of Porter’s 
style, so illustrative of his way of thinking. The other 
two essays in this volume are different in subject matter, 
but the method throughout is similar. 


The facility with which Porter writes is at once the charm 
and defect of this work. Sometimes there is more interest 
in the turn of a phrase than in the thought expressed. 
But there is no lack of interest in the volume. The passage 
on Greek art is beautifully written. His definition of 
beauty is clear and persuasive. His “bad boy” attitude 
toward Roman architecture is very entertaining. Much 
more could be listed, and Porter’s charm would not be 
exhausted. 

Finally one must thank Porter for not sitting on the 
fence. He strikes out one way or another. He is stimu- 
lating and says much that seems true. The principal 
quarrel with him is in regard to the way in which he 
arrives at his conclusions. 

Frances Levine 


BILDNEREI Der GEFANGENEN. Studie zur bildnerischen 
Gestaltung Ungeuebter. By Hans Prinzhorn. 60 pp. 
176 illustrations, 2in color. Berlin, Axel Juncker Verlag, 
1926. 


In an earlier work, Bildnerei der Geisteskranken, Prinz- 
horn examined the drawings of psychopathic individuals. 
In this later volume it is the arts of the imprisoned that 
are more briefly studied. The author is interested in these 
works for the light they throw not only on the prisoner 
but on artistic creation in general—hence, the subtitle 
of the book. It is a study of the pictorial imagination of 
untrained men. This subject is of vast interest to the 
student of aesthetics and should be more cultivated by 
historians of traditional arts. It adds to our insight into 
how the greatest variety of individuals create under the 
most varied circumstances with the greatest differences in 
skill. 


In addition, such works are of value to the educator and 
psychologist, for they provide a simple evidence of the 
nature of imagining. We learn from them the manner in 
which an adult without knowledge of the artistic conven- 
tions for space, movement, light, etc., conceives of these 
relations, how much he actually knows of the shapes of 
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objects, their correlation with his vocabulary, his abstrac- 
tions of experience in imagination. This is a method 
superior to the “ Breakfast-table” experiment of Galton, 
in which questioning and introspection were considered 
adequate means of discovering the character of individual 
imagery. 

In the study of the arts of prisoners there is of course 
the difficulty that not all prisoners are criminals or vicious 
persons, and that in intelligence, education, and personal 
interests they show a range perhaps as great as the com- 
munity which imprisons them. This only increases the 
interest of the investigation, for we may observe how the 
normal variety of individuals are affected in their arts by 
these new conditions of confinement. In this respect it 
would be worth studying traditional works made in 
prisons, and not remarked by Prinzhorn, like the mediaeval 
manuscripts in Paris and London (British Museum, 1. A. 
XX, a fourteenth century Bible in French written by 
Robert de la Marche in the Paris prison, and Bibl. Nat. 
fr. 1611, a fifteenth century work by G. LeClerc) and 
sculptures in Agen, Narbonne, etc. 


In accord with the method of interpretation practiced by 
historians of art, Prinzhorn tries to relate the forms and 
subjects of prison art to the mental peculiarities of the 
prisoners, although he recognizes the importance of social 
factors. The artistic activity is considered the result of an 
enforced isolation which produces in ennui a passive, dreamy 
state of mind that allows free play to suggestion. The 
materials are those most accessible in a prison, the walls, 
furniture, crude pottery, playing cards, and bread, chewed, 
moistened, kneaded. Since the prisoner is a socially mal- 
adjusted individual, his art is personal and compensatory. 
It contains no forms like trees and landscape or objects 
rendered for the sake of their beauty; these do not interest 
the prisoner, whose world is colored by antagonism to 
society and dissatisfaction with his confinement. Orna- 
ment is also as rare as disinterested representation. The 
compositions of the imprisoned are dominated by a strong 
sentimentality realized in images of retrospective tenderness 
and piety, heroic autobiography and celebration of the 
artist, subjects like the mother’s funeral, the village church, 
occasional] grotesquerie, and a great deal of erotic, and often 
perverse, fantasy. The few thoroughly realistic works 
portray incidents of the prisoner’s life, crimes, detection 
(cf. Fig. 3), conflict, and sexual experience. Allegory and 
symbolism of a conventional kind are very prominent. In 
style these works are similar to much folk art in the in- 
consequential union of unrelated forms, the free borrowing 
of strange motifs, the lack of perspective and normal pro- 
portions, the love of symbols and inscriptions. In tatooing 
and in the decoration of playing cards an ornamental idea 
is evident, but it is of the simplest character. The tatooing 
is usually of folk and allegorical motifs, sexual references, 
trade-marks, and propitious symbols arranged in accord 
with the structure of the body. The playing cards recall 
in their subjects and style the similar works of the late 
mediaeval period and suggest a continuous tradition that 
deserves further study. 


If the personal subject matter springs from the particular 
experience of the imprisoned man, the primitive methods of 
representation are explained by Prinzhorn as the result of 
the criminal’s primitive temper (“ primitive Seelenzustand’’). 


He observes, however, that the practice of tatooing is not a 
peculiarity of the born criminal, representing atavistic 
tendencies or inferior types, but is common to particular 
social groups and crafts. It is so often determined by par- 
ticular experiences and chance events that it is wrong to see 
in it the reflection of a degenerate or inferior primitive 
mentality. But the author does not distinguish clearly the 
socially primitive from the psychologically primitive and 
leaves us in doubt as to his real meaning. 

This analysis is illustrated by eighty-eight reproductions 
of drawings, tatooings, and modelings of prisoners, to which 
are added as many examples of Gaunerzinken, pictographic 
signs employed by German thieves in the last century and 
now gone out of usage. Several poems and epigrams are 
published, including the doubtfully or undeservedly 
“immortal” Ballad of Reading Gaol, with the misprint, 


“But I never saw a man who looked 
So whisifully at the sky.” 


The greater part of the reproductions is of German works; 
a few have been taken from the Italian materials collected 
by Lombroso. Some are evidently the works of men 
trained in the arts of representation, while many are simple 
drawings and modelings analogous to the scrawls and 
graffiti of public places, and the clay figurines that appear 
in various levels of Mediterranean excavations. There is 
also a large class of more ambitious works by untrained men 
with an obvious interest in completeness and firmness of 
representation, illustrated by several bread sculptures and 
playing cards. Two of the former, narrating the battle of 
police and robbers, and the trial are comparable to the best 
in primitive modeling (figs. 52, 53). 

The material upon which Prinzhorn’s observations are 
based is necessarily limited and gives an imperfect idea of 
the possible variety of such art. Such works are only in- 
frequently preserved, and in the few existing collections 
there is evident a too arbitrary choice and a lack of system- 
atic effort. They are perishable by their very nature, since 
they are made of the most fugitive materials. The in- 
decency of some works and the common crudity of untrained 
art have also discouraged their preservation. We are 
nevertheless led by the author to believe that permanent 
and essential characteristics of prison art have been de- 
scribed although many of them are peculiar to special 
cultural traditions and experience. Although in some 
prisons the men are taught to practice crafts, Prinzhorn 
reproduces no works created after this training. He re- 
marks that in the Prague prison school there is “no free 
play of individual fancy, no expression of personal needs, 
but an acquiescence in what is learned and acquired.” In 
the works of this school “there could be found hardly a 
piece that was in any way distinctive of a place or indi- 
vidual. The things had more to do with manual skill than 
with the fashioning and the pictorial expression of the 
spiritual (Seelischem).” It seems that with a little training 
the psychological peculiarities of the prisoners are entirely 
deflected in their arts, if we may trust Prinzhorn’s account, 
which betrays an arbitrary association of the artistic with 
the direct and personal expression of the “‘spiritual.”’ Yet 
if we examine the best of the individual works of untrained 
men reproduced by him, like some of the card decorations 
and the bread sculptures, it is doubtful whether we can 
recognize in them the previous life (Lebensvorgaenge) which 
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he misses in the pieces at Prague. . He considers the latter 
less characteristic material for his study because he cannot 
easily identify in them a prison or criminal background. 
This would hold, however, for most of the works he has 
reproduced. If the prison is indeed a specific environment 
and the criminal a distinct being in his art, then even this 
inculcated craft should in its products differ from the works 
of similar instruction outside the prison walls. 

That prisoners are incapable of disinterested representa- 
tion of the external world because of their maladjustment 
and personal preoccupations is hardly certain. Unconfined 
adults and children, untroubled by the problems of the 
criminal, likewise do not represent objects for their beauty. 
Such a conception of art or of the imitation of nature is 
exceptional in history. It is a mistake even in the study of 
historic arts to correlate the disinterested imitation of 
nature with liberty and a happy disposition since we are 
dealing with traditions and not individuals creating spon- 
taneously. In the case of the prisoners, the indifference to 
natural beauty or to the realistic transcription of the world 
about them in their drawings must be considered analogous 
to the same indifference in the drawings of most untrained 
artists and the preponderant mass of primitive art. 

The author notes an exception to the highly symbolical 
and personal art of the imprisoned in a painting of the court- 
yard of the prison which reveals in no way an artist confined 
and miserable. But this he thinks an exception because the 
artist was an experienced painter incarcerated under 
unusual circumstances and finally pardoned. If this picture 
reflects the skilled traditional painter, the more personal (?) 
products of the other men may with equal pertinence be 
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referred to the common style or characters of the untrained 
artist. But even in prison the latter may be influenced to 
represent subjects remote from his troubles. This we know 
from the drawings and prints made under the direction of 
Miss Larkin by the untrained young criminals in Blackwell’s 
Island. From the landscapes and urban scenes, the 
pictures of Paul Revere (cf. Fig. 1), sea captains, soldiers, 
animals and birds, and even ornamental compositions, we 
could hardly infer that the authors were criminal boys in 
confinement. They differ perhaps from the works of un- 
imprisoned boys in their greater originality. 

It is obvious that the writings and pictures of individuals 
in prison may include ideas arising from their special cir- 
cumstances and from their personal experience (cf. Fig. 2). 
But these must be carefully distinguished from the forms 
and subjects which they have in common with the 
members of a still larger group to which they also belong. 


Prinzhorn’s book is a useful contribution to a field of 
investigation which in earlier books has been approached 
in a completely insensitive manner. The works of the im- 
prisoned have not been considered as imaginative expres- 
sions or ornaments but have been pitted against the tech- 
nical prowess of academic art and judged very primitive, 
if not atavistic and degenerate. The more philosophic 
historians of art today maintain the universal rather than 
European scope of art history. If the folk arts of northern 
Europe and Asia, and all primitive art are to be considered 
in an ideal history or aesthetic, the less sophisticated con- 
temporary arts, whatever their motivation or value, also 
deserve place. 

Meyer Schapiro 
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THE TRIUMPH OF THE CROSS 


A Note on a Mozarabic Theme 


BY GEORGIANA GODDARD KING 


N the beginning the cross and the lamb were both symbols of Christ, but the cross 

was also an emblem of His Passion, and on sarcophagi is carried by Christ as a 

distinguishing mark, as well as by the apostle Peter, who was admitted to share 

His Passion. The Jamb was also a symbol of the faithful. In order to be more 

specific, therefore, the Agnus Dei was employed, “the Lamb that was slain,” and the 

lamb carries the cross or is somehow in juxtaposition with it, as on the triumphal arch of 

SS. Cosma e Damiano (530). On the reliquary cross of Justin II ({573) the figure has 

assumed the traditional aspect, standing and holding with one foreleg the long-stemmed 

cross. Its place is on sarcophagi, crosses (reliquary or altar crosses), reliquary caskets, 

and portable altars. It may have direct apocalyptic significance, as in the Aemilianensis 
manuscript (Fig. 7). 

It is not the Agnus Dei, strictly speaking, that is intended on the sarcophagus of 
Archbishop Felix (f705), in S. Apollinare in Classe. At the center of the front, 
under a baldachin, is a X P cross with pendent 4 and w; then a pair of lambs beneath 
crosses, which they do not carry, however; then under other baldachins are hanging lamps; 
and, finally, a candlestick is followed by a simulated column at each end of the sarcophagus 
front. On the lid a large cross is flanked by victory wreaths enclosing a pair of Greek 
crosses, from the arms of which, again, hang the Aand w. Allis strictly symbolic. The 
cross exalted and bearing the 4 and » stands for the apparition with which the Revelation 
of St. John opens: “I am Alpha and Omega, the first and the last . . .” 

The Triumph of the Cross, then, has nothing to do with the success of the Church; 
it stands always for the triumph of Christ—“ Fulget crucis mysterium.” The magnificent 
pages of the Gelasian Sacramentary are eucharistic; the no less magnificent pages with 
which every complete Beatus once opened are mystical. The other great early manuscripts 
(non-Spanish) which blazon the Triumph of the Cross are the Missale Gothicum, the 
Laon St. Augustine and Orosius, the St. Jerome from St. Amand, and the St. Gregory at 
Leningrad; in the Orosius and the Sacramentary the Agnus Dei is present. All these 
manuscripts have a connection with either Fleury or Luxeuil, and in both schools some 
relation to Spain declares itself.2 The cult has always assumed peculiar importance in 
Spain. 

Broadly speaking, the Triumph of the Cross was chosen for a theme on the heathen 
frontiers: in northern England, in northeastern France, in Spain, in Armenia. It died 


1. The Milan ivory is not an Agnus Dei; neither, of these manuscripts. The Triumph of the Cross (pl. 135) 
strictly, is the enamel of the Silos coffer, but that is prob- in the Gelasian Sacramentary (Wilson points out that most 
ably for want of space, as the A and w are present and of the theological manuscripts in Pitain’s collection, whence 
mark the theme as apocalyptic. Caskets, as cited, are at this Sacramentary derived, came out of Fleury) should be 
Leon and Astorga, altars at Leon and Conques. compared with the Aemilianensis, fol. 16. The Missale 

2. In Zimmermann’s Vorkarolingische Miniaturen may Gothicum, from Fleury, has the twin horseshoe arches 
be found good plates for studying some of the miniatures (pl. 46) and at least one initial completely Leonese (pl. 
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away as the adversaries were converted—earliest in France, where Charlemagne dealt with 
the Saxons; latest in Armenia; but it persisted in Spain as a favorite devotion of Isabella 
the Catholic until the fall of Granada. In pages of the Gelasian Sacramentary devoted 
to it the lamb is placed at the center of the cross, in conformity with Fortunatus’ words in 
the Pange lingua: “ Agnus in cruce levatur.” The device had been used already (as on the 
reverse of Justin’s reliquary cross) but here it has become a settled convention, to be 
reproduced at Laon. The 4 and w of Revelation, i, 8, find a sacramental interpretation 
in Apringius’ Commentary on the Apocalypse, which explains their invariable occurrence in 
this group of manuscripts with Mozarabic connections, as also in the Spanish Beatus and 
other manuscripts from Palencia and Leon down to the Romanesque age. They hang 
from the two arms of the cross, like Visigothic votive crowns; and on the upper edge of 
these arms are set a pair of pricket candlesticks, with tapers. The Leningrad St. Gregory, 
attributed to the school of Luxeuil, is quite clear in this respect. So are the Beatus manu- 
scripts of the tenth and eleventh centuries, including that of Silos in Castile (also the 
Liber Comes and the Councils codex from S. Millan), but excluding the Albino Beatus,’ 
which while keeping the pendent 4 and w, follows an earlier tradition in setting the lamb 
on a roundel at the center of the cross and the evangelical creatures out on the four arms.‘ 
All the attachments are present in early Leonese work® like the Rose of the Winds, the 
Astorga casket, the Bible of Leon. But with the passage of time the significance of the 
candles was forgotten and they were transformed into mere ornament (e. g., in the Aemilia- 
nensis, Liber Comes, Facundus); though the original intention survives even here in an 
inscription which ends fu/get, a word which the Gallican church had used in the Leningrad 
Gregory, “Crux alma fulget.” ‘This word is unforgettable as it breaks out in the second 
line of Fortunatus’ great hymn of Vevxilla regis, one of the chants written for Holy Cross 
Day by the friend of Queen Radegund; and it is on liturgical grounds that we must account 
for the use of the word and probably of the naif symbol. 

In certain of these manuscripts under consideration (e. g., the Aemilianensis, which is 
dated 992; Facundus, 1047; Liber Comes, 1043; and the Rylands Beatus, as late as 
the twelfth century) the tall cross which spans the page is neither more nor less than that 
carried by the Agnus Dei, and the lamb is depicted at the bottom of the page. But the 
cross in these and the other Spanish miniatures is the Cross of the Angels, the Spanish 
shape with four equal arms, carried on a sort of stalk such as is found on metal processional 
crosses for setting them in the staff. 


* * * * 


In Spain the cross as an emblem antedates Christianity. G6mez-Moreno has published,*® 
among the Vadinia inscriptions, an epitaph of a boy beneath which a horse and a cross 


47 4). With the Orosius from Laon (pl. 144) cf. the from Fleury the faces of two animals must be compared 





Aemilianensis, fol. 16. The two from Luxeuil, St. Jerome 
(pl. 63) and St. Gregory (pl. 64 a)—cf. Gerona, fol. 2— 
show how Luxeuil has everywhere superior lightness and 
grace besides the advantage of two hundred years’ sen- 
iority. The Lectionary (pls. 51-57) and the Wolfenbuttel St. 
Augustine (pls. 56-62), also from Luxeuil, demand com- 
parison with Oveco’s initials in the Valcavado Beatus at 
Valladolid. And, lastly, in the Gudehinus Evangelary 


with the consistent Beatus tradition of a Beast (established 
in the eighth century) and the special type of Beast in 
that of Urgel. 

3. Acad. Hist., from S Millan. 

4. Cf. Laon Orosius, Zimmermann, op. cit., pl. 144. 

5. Gé6mez-Moreno, Catalogo Monumental, Prov. de 
Leon, 81, 79, 80. 

6. Op. cit., p. 41, fig. 7. 
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are rudely engraved (Fig. 3). The cross is equal-armed and set with disks of the same 
pattern as a fine gold processional cross in the Pennsylvania Museum (Figs. 1, 2). G6mez- 
Moreno opines that the foyer of these lost folk must be sought in the Asturias. Their 
emblem survives unaltered in the Spanish Renaissance. Certainly in the Asturias, when 
history recommences at the Reconquest, we have a set of crosses, jeweled, equal-armed, 
and resembling each other: the Cross of the Angels (808) at Oviedo; that of Compostela 
(874); that of Pelayo, or “of Victory” (908), nearer in shape to the so-called Gallican 
cross (which, for example, opens the Leningrad Gregory); and that of Pefialba in the 
Vierzo (940). These four show at present no signs of pendants or prickets, though on the 
Oviedo example Morales saw points of attachment, and both pendants and prickets may 
be seen attached to the Cross of Victory on the bottom of the Astorga casket (early tenth 
century), which is admitted as Mozarabic. On the bottom of the agate casket of Oviedo 
the Cross of Victory was set amid the tetramorph but wanted room for the attachments. 
It appears, then, that the paintings of the manuscripts refer back to actual metal crosses, 
for altar or processional use, which were not only treasured but specially revered. They 
cannot be referred to one historical object as prototype, because the Cross of Victory, 
repeated on the Astorga casket and then in the Rylands manuscript, is a cross fleury and 
is slightly different from the others in proportions. The power of the cross is a sort of 
folk use, not unlike a totem, proper to the Asturian-Leonese marches. 


The mottoes set about the cross in the earlier miniatures confirm its potency :’ 


Hoc signo 
In hoc signo 


tuetur pius 
vincitur inimicus 
and again :® 

Signum crucis 

Christi regis 


The school of Luxeuil (in the Gregory manuscript, of the eighth century) wrote merely, 
“Crux alma fulget,” and the other Gallican manuscripts have only the names of Christ. 
The most elaborate motto is on a page of the Aemilianensis: 


Defendens qua 
Perenniter 


agmina 
beatorum 
fulgit 


It is this same manuscript which offers elsewhere a striking Triumph of the Lamb 
(Fig. 7) surrounded by the four evangelistic symbols, the 4 and w being disposed at top 
and bottom of the almond-shaped glory and the lamb itself, regardant, surveying a triad 
of symbols, the usual Maltese cross between the lance and the grail of the Passion.°® 


Strangely enough, Strzygowski has encountered a variant of the Aemilianensis theme in 
Dalmatia and published it in a recent work (Fig. 4). 


7. Beatus, Valcavado, 970, Acad. Hist., tenth century; 


Mozarabic Antophonary, c. 1067. This motto is found 
inscribed on both the Oviedo crosses 

8. Beatus, Silos, 1091; Liber Comes, 1073. 

9. Thesubstitution of this chalice, which in Carolingian 
art is found below the feet of the Crucified, for the pail 


which held the anodyne and the sponge on a long reed, 
may be traced clearly through the Spanish manuscripts. 
It exemplifies the supersession of the narrative by the 
symbolic. In the Rylands frontispiece are repeated, 
between two angels, lamb, cross, lance, and grail. 
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Spaniards have an especial devotion for Jesus Sacramentado, for Whom of all symbols 
the lamb is the most acceptable. It was set in the tympanum of S. Isidoro of Leon, where, 
long afterwards, popes gave permission for a perpetual exposition of the Blessed Sacrament. 
It is found on the portable altar of Leon; and we see it on the tympanum at 
Meyra (see the cover design and tail piece of this magazine for a drawing of the 
relief), placed between two vine stocks in fruit, that there may be no question of 
the Eucharist in its two species. It is probable that the importance and familiarity 
of the lamb symbol may be laid in part to the extensive use of the Apocalypse for the 
first of the three lessons of the Mozarabic liturgy; the Apocalypse was read, for 
instance, during the whole time between Easter and Pentecost and on various other feasts 
as well, particularly those of Holy Cross. The feast of the Invention of the Cross falls on 
May third, that of the Triumph of the Cross in July, and that of the Exaltation of the 
Cross on September fourteenth. The lesson of the May feast is: 


“T John was in the Spirit and the Lord showed me a river of life proceeding out of 
the seat of God and of the Lamb. In the midst of the street of it and on both parts of 
the river the word of life bearing twelve fruits, yielding fruit month by month. And 
the leaves of the tree [lignum] were for the healing of the nations . . .” And so it 
goes on to “forever and ever. Amen.” 


So in the Sacrificiwm the magnificent antiphonal response was of “the voices of many 
angels crying before the Lamb Who is the first-born of the dead,” as from the other side 
of the choir it was given out: “ Lavit nos super lignum sanguine suo.” And this, as well as 
—in the appointed hymn of Pange lingua—the “fuso agni sanguine,” serves to enforce the 
identification of the lamb with the sacrifice of the altar, for which the cross is only another 
syinbol. 


~ + 7 


At this point my colleague Dr. Diez reminds me of the symbolism encompassing the 
Agnus Dei on a page of the Gerona Beatus (Fig. 8), the scene of the Four Horsemen and 
the Lamb. On various early pieces, chiefly ivories, the lamb is horned; it is really a 
ram, as Barbier de Montault notes with some bewilderment; and on the strength of this, 
Paul Sarasin” identified it with the ram of Hermes as a fertility god. The cross is a 
tetras, corresponding to the Egyptian Re, Osiris, Keb, and Schu," all four being incorpo- 
rated in the ram of Mendes. So on this page of the Gerona Beatus we have in the use of 
both lamb and cross a familiar folk duplication of emblems just for good measure. But 
the Maltese cross, to which the Mozarabic forms approximate, is a sun symbol more ancient 
than Egypt; and on this and other pages of the Beatus miniatures the lamb holds in his 
other foreleg the crux ansata, a symbol of immortality and, no less, of fertility. The fleures- 
de-lis that decorate the fronus, or disk, on which the lamb appears here, are esoteric 
symbols, likewise. Even the design in the border of the page, which suggests a half- 
honeysuckle, is interpreted by Sarasin,” when it appears on an early Cretan cup, as the 
spiral of the lightning. The lance and the bow are, no less, signs of the lightning, and 
the four evangelists are riding on sun symbols! Sun and lightning and fertility—what 


10. Helios und Keraunos, oder Gott und Geist, Innsbruck, 11. Ibid., p. 155. 
1924. 12. Op. cil., p. 36; fig. 36, p. 69. 
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have they to do with Patmos and Liébana? Well, for one thing, they have plenty to do 
with Eden and Sinai; and, for another, in comparative religion symbols must always 
reckon on strange bedfellows; lastly, the whole corpus of the Beatus manuscripts is a 
mine of folklore hitherto unworked. I have some reason for believing that along with 
the apocalyptic tradition the esoteric may be traced, by anyone who knows enough, 
throughout the work of the eighth century Asturian monk. 


* * * * 


In one place in the Pange lingua the cross is a tree: 


Crux fidelis inter omnes arbor una nobilis 

Nulla talem selva profert fronde flore et germina; 
Dulce lignum, dulce clavum, dulce pondus sustinet. 
Flecte ramos arbor alta. 


Indeed, the May office begins: “Tell it out among the nations that the Lord reigns 
from the Tree,”’ and Fortunatus had used the verse. The Jnlatio (what we call the Proper 
Preface) treats of paradise, the earthly paradise and the heavenly, and the trees of the 
Garden. In the Gallican missal, also, there are plenty of trees; though all is shortened, 
a still more striking passage may be found in the Roman (Tridentine) use: “Haec est 
arbor dignissima in Paradisi media situata.”" The phrase brings back the argument to 
Mozarabic miniature. 


In the Vigilanus, which was finished in 976 at Albelda in the Rioja, is a map of the world; 
and on the same page, illustrating a description of the earthly paradise, is a little picture 
(Fig. 9) in which the four rivers flow away from the fountain at the foot of the Tree of Life 
and two seraphim are standing on guard between this and two flanking trees, and the 
flaming ramparts of Eden rise up toward the stars. Now the Tree of Life has a halo about 
its head, and the leaves bow down as bidden in the Pange lingua, and under them, and 
above, you may count the twelve fruits. Nearly related to this in symbolic logic is the 
design on the back of the Harbaville triptych, in which two cypress trees bow down in 
homage to the central cross; but even closer is an English manuscript of about 1060" in 
the substitution of the Crucified for the central aureoled tree, which was for the healing of 
the nations. The cross between two trees—it is here in the Winchester manuscript as 
on the Byzantine ivory, arbor una nobilis. 


The lamb and vine stocks of Meyra (reproduced as the cover design and tailpiece of 
this magazine), that if looked at from one aspect, appear only another variant of the 
same theme, cannot be exactly dated, but the carving must fall somewhere between the 
original foundation of S. Rosendo, in the eighth century, and the coming of the Cister- 
cians, in the twelfth. We might refer it tentatively to the tenth century; belated 
Mozarabic it manifestly is, and quite exquisite. 

How in the Carolingian epoch, the theme of the Three Trees is a favorite; how at 
Cividale the carving is flawless and at Ferentillo (Fig. 5) touches the lowest point of 
forlorn bewilderment and the carver Ursus does not know whether he means trees or 


13. Ihave not traced the phrase, but these passages 14. Arundel Psalter, fol. 52 v. Reproduced in Art 
are usually taken from the Fathers. Bull., V, 4, fig. 20. 
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crosses, only he is sure that he means to put himself safe in their shadow—cannot be dis- 
cussed at any length here, though a derelict bit of decoration, probably from the Maghreb 
(Fig. 10), shows how Islam could reduce all to a stylized pattern without, probably, any 
symbolic value. Last of all the Three Trees survive in folklore as the Three Rods, carved 
on the door jamb (c. 1131) of S. Pedro de Galligans (Fig. 6), and set on the shield of Majesty 
in the porch of Chartres in the thirteenth century. The Dalmatian emblem, carved on 
the side of a pillar or door jamb, is standing upon what seem to be the Three Rods. 
One wonders whether the symbol of Meyra was put over the lintel there for its apotropaic 
value. At Gerona, in any event, the intention was purely magical, without a memory 
of the ancient symbolism, much as a Cantabrian father cut a potent sign on the rock 
above the place where he buried his son (Fig. 3). 


There was not opportunity to consider here the symbolism of the jeweled cross, whether 
occurring in Ravenna mosaic or in English poetry, nor the cross that burgeons on Italian 
bronzes and Armenian stones, nor was it possible to trace the beautiful Byzantine 
imagery of the Garden of Paradise on the pair of ivory triptychs at Paris and Rome. 
The matter here concerns a remote western world and a curious intermingling of orthodox 


and folk beliefs. 











ROMANESQUE SPANISH MURAL 
PAINTING (I) 


BY WALTER W. S. COOK 
i, 


NTIL a comparatively recent date the existence of important Romanesque 

schools of mural painting in Spain was hardly recognised. The frescoes in the 

Pante6n de los Reyes at S. Isidoro, Leon, and the mural decoration in S. Cristo 

de la Luz at Toledo were the only Romanesque examples which were considered 

worthy of notice by the authors of Museo espaiiol de antigtiedades. Although 

occasional notices had appeared of wall paintings in the province of Catalonia, 

these attracted little attention until the publication by Pijoan in 1907 of the frescoed 

apse in the small church of S. Quirse at Pedret. Such interest was aroused by this pub- 

lication which appeared in the first fascicule of Pintures murals catalanes, issued with color 

plates by the newly founded Institut d’Estudis Catalans at Barcelona,' that a systematic 

search on the part of archaeologists and excursionistas followed.? Many of the small 

churches in the region of La Seu de Urgell and the Pyrenean valleys of Andorra, Aneu, 

Bohf, and Ribera de Card6s were examined, and within a comparatively short time rem- 

nants of more than fifteen mural paintings, all in a more or less damaged condition, were 
discovered. 


The prompt publication of the newly found frescoes of Catalonia by the Institut 
d’Estudis Catalans* aroused an unusual interest in this local Romanesque school and in 


1. J. Pijoan, Pintures murals catalanes, Barcelona, logique du comité des travaux historiques, 1886, pp. 443-449 
1907, fasc. I, pp. 3-7. The mural paintings at Pedret were and in L’art religiés en el Rosselé, Barcelona, 1901, pp. 
mentioned as early as 1889 by Joseph Puiggarf, but little 150-152. Inthe latter work Brutails also mentioned mural 
notice was taken of them (Pintures murals de Pedret in paintings in Roussillon at Marcevol, St. Martin du Canigé, 


L’Aveng, Barcelona, 1889, pp. 105-110). For additional S. Andreu de Sureda, and S. Joan lo Vell at Perpignan. 
notices of the architecture and mural paintings in this M. Gudiol had also mentioned wall paintings at S. Pere 


church see: J. Gudiol i Cunill, Arqueologia sagrada catalana, and S. Maria de Terrasa, S. Anna de Monral, S. Pere 
Vich, 1902, p. 248, fig. 82; J. Puig y Cadafalch, L’arqui- de Casseres, Campdenavol, (J. Gudiol i Cunill, Nociéns de 
tectura romanica a catalufitya, Barcelona, 1909, I, pp. arqueologia sagrada catalana, Vich, 1902, pp. 248-249, 
366-370, figs. 423-431; J. Pijoan, A Re-discovered School of fig. 82; idem, Descubriment de pintures romdniques en el 
Romanesque Frescoes, in Burl. Mag., XIX, 1911, pp. Bisbat de Vich, in Revista de la asociacién artistica-arqueo- 
67-73; M. Gémez-Moreno, Iglesias mozdrabes, Madrid, légica Barcelonesa, 1909, VII, pp. 202-204). For an early 
1919, pp. 59-63, pls. XVI-XVII, figs. 22-23; A. Mayer, discussion of the mural paintings at St. Martin de Brull 
Geschichte der spanischen Malerei, Leipzig, 1922, p. 15; see J. Gudiol, L’esglesia del Brull i les seves pintures, in 
W. Neuss, Die Katalanische Bibelillustration, Leipzig, 1922, Estudis universitaris catalans, 1909, III, pp. 325-330; 
p. 120; J. Pijoan, Les pintures murals romdniques de Anuari d@’estudis catalans, 1909-10, p. 714; idem, in Boletin 
Pedret, in Gaseta de les Arts, no. 23, 1925, pp. 5-6; G. de la asociacién artistico-arqueolégica Barcelonesa, 1909, 
Richert, Mittelalterliche Malerei in Spanien, Berlin, 1925, VII, p. 142. 
pp. 9-10, fig. 1; J. Gudiol i Cunill, La pintura mig-eval 3. Pintures murals catalanes, Barcelona, fasc. II-IV; 
catalana, I, Els primitius, Barcelona, 1927, pp. 142-152, see also José Pijoan in Burl. Mag., XIX, 1911, pp. 67-73. 
figs. 24-30. For the most recent publication of the Catalan frescoes, 
2. Attention had already been called to the frescoed where earlier bibliography is cited, see J. Gudiol, La 
chapel of St. Martin de Fenouillar by J. A. Brutails, pintura mig-eval catalana, I. Els primitius, Barcelona, 
L’église Saint-Martin-de-Fenouilar, in Bulletin archéo- 1928. 
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1919 many of the mural paintings were removed from their original position in the small 
Pyrenean churches and placed on permanent exhibition in the Musuem of Fine Arts at 
Barcelona.‘ One of the most interesting and best preserved of this series, formerly in the 
church of S. Maria de Mur in the province of Lerida, was brought to the Museum of Fine 
Arts at Boston.® So successful was the installation of the Catalan mural paintings in public 
museums that legitimate hopes were raised that similar Romanesque paintings might be 
recovered from beneath coats of whitewash in parish churches and abandoned monasteries 


farther to the West. 


As for Upper Aragon, the existence of mural paintings had long been known. As early 
as 1866 Carderera mentioned that many churches, cloisters, and hermitages in Aragon 
contained fresco paintings and in ‘‘far greater number than any other province of Spain.’”* 
He called attention especially to mural decoration in the region of Huesca, but these 
examples, for the most part, were not earlier than the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries.” 
In fact, with the exception of the Romanesque fragments in the former cathedral of Roda 
(Figs. 1-4),* in the Ribagorza, nearly all the mural paintings are late Romanesque or 
Gothic in style. This includes the remains of wall paintings at Bierge (S. Fructuoso), 
Barluenga (Sra. Miguel), Monflorite (N. Sra. de los Dolores), Ibieca (S. Miguel de Foces), 
Liesa (N. Sra. del Monte), the royal convent of Sijena (Figs. 5,6), Alquézar (Colegiata), 


4. For a discussion and description of the manner in 
which the Catalan mural paintings were removed from the 
walls of the Pyrenean churches and transferred to the 
Museum of Fine Arts at Barcelona, see Joachim Folch i 
Torres, Les pintures murals romaniques al Museu de la 
Ciutadella, in Gaseta de les arts, Barcelona, 1924, I, 4, pp. 
1-3; 6, pp. 1-2; idem, Museo de la ciudadela, catdlogo de la 
seccién de arte romdnico, Barcelona, 1926, pp. 52-59. 

5. For reproductions and a discussion of the Mur frescoes 
see Pintures murals catalanes, fasc. IV; José Pijoan, A 
Catalonian Fresco for Boston, in Burl. Mag., XLI, 1922, 
pp. 4-11; Joseph Goday, Una iglesia romédnica policromada, 
in Museum, IV, pp. 45-53; J. Gudiol, La pintura mig-eval 
catalana, I, Els primitius, pp. 262-282, figs. 89-97; Charles 
H. Hawes, A Catalonian Fresco of the Twelfth Century, in 
Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, XXI1, Boston, 1923, pp. 
32-40; Harley Perkins, Poston’s XIIth Century Fresco, in 
The Arts, III, 1923, pp. 421-426. 

6. “Parece que desde el siglo XII se llenaron, numerosas 
iglesias, claustros y ermilas de pintwras murales, en tanto 
nuimero, que no creemos presente igual provincia alguna de 
Espafia” (Valentin Carderera y Solano, Noticia de Jusepe 
Martinez y Resefia historica de la pintura en la corona de 
Aragén, a prologue in Jusepe Martinez, Discursos practica- 
bles del nobilisimo arte de pintura, Madrid, 1866, pp. 8-9) 

7.. Some of the Aragonese frescoes mentioned by 
Carderera have disappeared during the past fifty years, as 
shown by his notes preserved in the provincial library at 


Concilio, and the monastery of S. Juan de la Pefia.® 


II. 


One of the avowed purposes of the first expedition of the Spanish Research and Pub- 
lication Committee of the College Art Association was the examination of many newly 





Huesca. One of those is a fresco in the monastery of 
Alaén, similar in style to those at Sijena. He also mentions 
mural paintings in a bad state in the church of the Templars 
at Barbastro. This small church, first placed under the 
patronage of Santa Fé, and known afterward by the name 
of S. Juan, passed to the knights of Malta. Quadrado 
states that the walls of a chapel were decorated from top to 
bottom with paintings, and these undoubtedly represented 
scenes from the life of Santa Fé. At the bottom could be 
deciphered the remains of an inscription: ISTER 
ALFOSS DE . . UBRI DEPICTOR, and probably 
ME FECIT. (José M. Quadrado, Espafia, sus monu- 
mentos y artes; Aragén, Barcelona, 1886, pp. 156-157.) 

8. For a discussion of this cathedral see Ricardo del 
Arco, Monumentos poco conocidos, La Ex Cathedral de Roda, 
in Bol. de la soc. esp. de ex., XX XI, 1923, pp. 28-43. 

9. For a discussion of these Aragonese mural paint- 
ings see Ricardo del Arco, La pintura en el alié Aragon, in 
Vell i Nou, primera epoca, 1919, V, nos. 93 ff.; idem, La 
pintura mural en Aragén, in Bol. de la soc. esp. de ex., 
XXXII, 1924, pp. 221-238; J. Folch i Torres, in Pagina 
artistica of La Veu de Catalufiya, Barcelona, August 18-25, 
1919, nos. 488-490; Francesco Carreras i Candi, Excursiéns 
per la Catalufiya aragonesa i Provincia d’Osca, in Buitllett 
del centre excursionista de Catalufiya, XVIII, 1908, pp. 
193 ff.; XX, 1910, pp. 161 ff. The frescoes in Upper 
Aragon are also treated by Gudiol, Els primitus, pp. 
493-540. 
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Fic. 3—Roda, Cathedral: Labors of the Months (Photo. Mas) 


. 4—Roda, Cathedral: Baptism of Christ (Photo. Mas) 
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8—Uncastillo, S. Juan: John the Baptist before Herod on Apse Wall (Photo. Mora) 
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reported “finds” in the western provinces, and in June of 1927 many of the so-called 
Romanesque mural paintings in western and southern Aragon and Navarre were examined. 
These, however, almost without exception, proved to be relatively late in date. In 
western Aragon (province of Saragossa) one of the earliest examples in a fairly good state 
of preservation is found in the hermitage church of S. Juan at Uncastillo. The apse con- 
tains an imposing figure of the Majestas Domini, seated on a cushioned throne, with the 
right hand upheld in benediction (Fig. 9). On either side, in the upper register of the vault, 
are standing apostles and the lower register contains two scenes (Figs. 7, 8, 10). The 
better preserved scene on the left shows John baptizing his disciples. Above is the legend 
POPUL[US] CREDEN[TES](?) IOH[ANNE]S(?) On the right the saint stands under 
arrest before Herod. This work, which can be dated in the first half of the thirteenth 
century, shows clearly the influence of Romanesque models and is more closely allied than 
most Aragonese mural decoration to the Romanesque series of Catalonia. 


The mural paintings at Sos del Rey Catolico, also on the western frontier of Aragon,” 
proved to be much later than those at Uncastillo. Originally the walls and ceilings of at 
least two chapels in the lower church at Sos were embellished with scenes from the Infancy 
cycle and lives of saints (Fig. 11). The best preserved portions were concealed behind the 
altar of La Virgen del Perdén, until they were discovered in 1924 by Dr. Pascual Galindo 
Romeo of Saragossa. Although much of the original decoration is still covered by a thin 
coat of plaster, enough is now visible to show that the walls were originally painted in the 
fully developed fourteenth century Gothic style of Navarre. They are somewhat reminis- 
cent of the Gothic paintings in the church and sala capitular of the royal convent of Sijena 
(Figs. 5, 6). 

As for southern Aragon, the best preserved examples of mural decoration are found in the 
church of S. Miguel at Daroca.” A large Coronation of the Virgin is shown in the center 
of the curving wall of the main apse (Fig. 13). Christ and the Madonna are seated on a 
throne and the cloth of honor is upheld by angels. The central panel is surrounded by a 
perspective meander and is bordered on either side by three registers containing angels 
with candelabra and musical instruments. The lowest section of the wall has suffered 
much from moisture, but the standing figures of Sts. Peter, Paul, and other apostles can 
be recognized. 





10. Uncastillo is one of the Cinco-Villas of Aragon. 
It is in the province of Saragossa and belongs to the diocese 
of Jaca. There are two parish churches, S. Maria and S. 
Martin; the church of S. Juan lies outside the town. 
During the Middle Ages the place was of great importance, 
due to its strongly fortified castle, and obtained special 
privileges from Sancho I, Ramiro, and other Aragonese 
kings. For a discussion of the town see P. Madoz, 
Diccionario geografico-estadistico-historico de Espatia y sus 
posesiones de Ultramar, Madrid, 1849, XV, pp. 215-216. 

rr. Sos del Rey Catdlico is situated one hundred and 
thirteen kilometers from Saragossa and six kilometers from 
the borders of Navarre. The castle, which is said to date 
from 970, was rebuilt and strengthened by Alfonso the 
Warrior and King Ramiro (1138) (Pablo Riera y Sans, 
Diccionario geograéfico de Espaiia, X, pp. 93-94). As a 
frontier town of Aragon it was strongly fortified and in 


1362 the king of Navarre took it after a long siege. 
Several conferences between the kings of Aragon and 
Navarre were held here during the wars of Castile between 
Peter the Cruel and his brother Henry of Trastamara. 
King Ferdinand the Catholic was born here, March 10, 
1452. 

12. Cf. Gudiol, Els trescentistes, segona part, Barcelona, 
pp. 97-98, figs: 34-38; Ricardo del Arco, op. cit., 1919, 
no. 94, Pp. 248-50, figs. 16-18; Ricardo del Arco and 
Luciano Labastida, El alio Aragén monumental y pinto- 
resco, pp. 49, 52; Mariano de Pano in Aragén histérico; 
idem in Linajes de Aragén, 1913. 

13. The church has suffered many changes, the oldest 
portions dating from the Romanesque period (V. Lam- 
pérez, Historia de la arquiiectura cristiana espatiola en la 
edad media, Madrid, 1907, I, p. 687, fig. 287). 
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Equally fine in quality is a mural painting on a side wall of the church of S. Miguel at 
Daroca (Fig. 12). Here an imposing figure of St. Valerian, clad in bishop’s robes, is seated 
on a throne underneath a trefoil arch; he holds the eucharistic wafer in his right hand and 
at the left and right are kneeling figures of a king, queen, and other dignitaries. In the 
register above, the doubting Thomas touches the wound of the Saviour and on either side 
appear standing figures of the apostles. The compartments are separated by a ribbon 
ornament; the predominating colors of the draperies are red, orange, and yellow; the 
backgrounds are pale blue. Earlier than the two examples mentioned above is a mural 
painting recently uncovered in the apse of the church of S. Juan (Fig. 14). The figure of 
St. John the Baptist is placed in the center of the composition and scenes from his life and 
martyrdom are portrayed in the side compartments, with a damaged Last Supper depicted 
above. All three paintings at Daroca are in the fully developed Gothic style and show no 
traces of Romanesque influence. 


An investigation of other possible sites in this region did not disclose the work of earlier 
artists. Slight remains of mural decoration were found in the Cistercian abbey of Veruela,™ 
above the portal which leads from the cloister to the church and in the fortified tower, 
known as the Correciorio (Fig. 15). In the latter the Annunciation and figure of God the 
Father are portrayed above the portal and below are twosaints. The large inscription above 
the doorway reads MISERERE MEI DEVS. SECVNDVM MAGNAM MISERI COR- 
DIAM TVAM. Fragments of mural painting were also found in the monastery of Piedra,” 
in the cathedral at Tarazona,’® in a chapel in the castle at Mesones, and in the castle at 
Alcafiiz,” but these proved to be even later in date than those at Daroca. 


Il. 


In the province of Navarre,'* no mural paintings of the twelfth century were found. 
Originally, the Romanesque cathedral of Pamplona, consecrated in 1124, may have con- 
tained an important series, but any traces were destroyed with the complete rebuilding, 
begun in the late fourteenth century (1390-1420), and construction of the present Gothic 
structure. As for the Gothic period, faded remnants of decoration are still visible on the 
walls of the cathedral cloister at Pamplona, and of these the best preserved example por- 
trays the genealogy of Christ, with the Crucifixion, the Virgin, St. John, and prophets 


14. The Cistercian monastery of Veruela, in the 
province of Saragossa and the diocese of Tarazona, was 
founded late in the twelfth century. Al! that remains of 


cf. Carlos Sarthou Carreres, El monasterio de Piedra, in 
Museum, V, Barcelona, 1907, pp. 345 ff.; for further 
bibliography see, Enciclopedia universal ilustrada europeo- 











the ancient part of the monastery are the church and 
sala capitula, transitional in style, and a Gothic cloister. 
Cf. Lampérez, op. cit., Il, pp. 461-463, figs. 45, 53, 120, 
452, 453; idem, Notas de una excursion, in Bol. de la soc. 
esp. de ex., 1899; Quadrado, Aragén, pp. 531 ff.; George 
E. Street, Gothic Architecture in Spain, New York, 1914, 
ed. King, II, pp. 186 ff. 

15. The Cistercian monastery of N. Sra. de la Piedra, 
in the province of Saragossa and diocese of Tarazona, also 
dates from the late twelfth century (1195-1218). It was 
begun under D. Alfonso II of Aragon and was completed 
under James the Conqueror, but the origina! construction 
was disfigured during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries (Lampérez, op. cit., II, pp. 465-66, fig. 456.); 


americana, Ed. Espasa, Barcelona, XLIV, p. 731. 

16. For a discussion of the architecture see Lampérez, 
op. cit., II, pp. 407-409; Street, op. cit., Il, pp. 178 ff. 

17. Province of Teruel. This was the principal house 
of the Order of Calatrava in Aragon and the construction 
of the castle dates from the thirteenth century (Lampérez 
Arquitectura civil Espafiola de los siglos I al XVIII, Madrid, 
1922, I, pp. 308-11, pp. 335-37). 

18. For a brief discussion of mediaeval art in Navarre 
see Julio Altadill in Geografia del Pais Vasco-Navarro, ed. 
F. Carreras y Candi, Barcelona, pp. 683 ff. 

19. For a discussion of the architecture see Lampérez, 
Historia de la arquitectura cristiana espafola, II, pp. 
342-45. 











Fics. 9, 1o—Uncastillo, S. Juan: Paintings on Apse Wall 
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Fic. 14—Daroca, S. Juan: John the Baptist and Scenes from 
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with scrolls. Perhaps the most interesting fragment in the cathedral is that preserved 
behind the altar of the former refectory. At a late period the upper part of this mural 
painting was “‘restored,” but the lower section is in its original state and shows the Burial 
and Resurrection of Christ. These scenes are by an excellent artist of the fourteenth 
century and in style are analogous to the mural paintings at Sos. 


Outside of Pamplona other fragments of mural painting are gradually coming to light. 
A Gothic example has recently been uncovered at Puenta la Reina, in the Iglesia del 
Crucifijo. From documents it is possible to assume that the royal palace at Olite, the 
ancient seat of the kings of Navarre, originally contained an important Gothic series of 
mural decoration, but to-day the castle is in ruins. An investigation of the other possible 
sites in Navarre, at Artajona, Sorleda, and elsewhere, revealed frescoes no earlier than the 
late Gothic and Renaissance periods.” 


IV. 


A more extensive search recently undertaken by the writer in the provinces of Castile 
and Leon yielded interesting and important results. The Romanesque frescoes in the 
Panteén de los Reyes at S. Isidoro, Leon, were revisited.” At Toledo a coat of plaster had 
been removed from the curving apse vault of the ancient church of S. Cristo de la Luz and 
traces of an early Majestas Domini can now be seen, as well as the figures of saints on the 
apse walls which had long been known.” The painted vault in the church of S. Fé at 
Toledo, on the other hand, also a recent discovery, proved to be much later in date. The 
highly important series at S. Baudel de Berlanga (province of Soria) have recently been 
removed from Spain. The ruined monastery of Arlanza, not far from Hortigiiela, was 
revisited and the faded Gothic frescoes which have now been almost entirely uncovered 
were found to be in an advanced state of deterioration. Although there have been nego- 
tiations for the removal of these interesting mural paintings to the museum of Fine Arts at 
Barcelona, it is highly probable that there will be little to remove unless quick action is 
taken. At the monastery of S. Domingo de Silos traces of Gothic paintings were found 





20. Iam indebted for many courtesies shown to me at 
Pamplona by Sr. D. José Maria de Huarte, Director of 
the Archivo de la diputacién de Navarra. 

21. Cf. Gémez-Moreno, Catdlogo monumental de 
Espatia, provincia de Leon, Madrid, 1925, pp. 199-201, 
figs. 205-213; Julio Pérez Llamazares, Iconografia de la 
real colegiata de San Isidoro de Leén, Le6n, 1923, pp. 
113-118; A. L. Mayer, Geschichte der spanischer Malerei, 
Leipzig, 1922, pp. 23-24, fig. 15; S. Isidoro, Leén, in Bol. 
de la soc. esp. de ex., XXV, 1917, pp. 81 ff.; Quadrado, 
Asturias y Leén, in Espaiia, sus monumentos y artes, su 
naturaleza e historia, Barcelona, 1895, p. 489; H. Isherwood 
Kay in Spanish Art (Burlington Magazine Monograph), Il, 
London, 1927, pl. 1B. 

22. For a discussion of the mural paintings in the apse 
of S. Cristo de la Luz at Toledo see José Amador de los 
Rios, Pintures murales nuevamente descrubiertas en la 
ermita del Santo Cristo de la Luz, en Toledo, in Museo 
espaiiol de antigtiedades, Madrid, 1872, I, pp. 483-509. 

23. A full description of this church and the mural 
paintings which have been removed will be published in a 
later number of The Art Bulletin. For a discussion of the 


church see Alvarez and Melida, La ermita de San Baudelio 
en término de Casillas de Berlanga (Provincia de Soria) 
in Bol. dela soc. esp. de ex., XV, 1907, pp. 144-55; Lampérez, 
Historia de la arquitectura cristiana Espatiola en la edad 
media, Madrid, 1908, I, pp. 249-52, 423-4; Marcel Dieu- 
lafoy, Art in Spain and Portugal, New York, 1913, pp. 68-69; 
A. L. Mayer, op. cit. p. 21, fig. 13; M. Gémez-Moreno, 
Iglesias mozarabes, Madrid, 1919, pp. 309-20; José Garnelo, 
Descripcién de las pinturas murales que decoran la ermita 
de San Baudelio en Casillas de Berlanga, in Bol. de la soc. 
esp. de ex., XXXII, pp. 96-109; Georgiana G. King, Pre- 
Romanesque Churches of Spain, Bryn Mawr, 1924, pp. 
197-201; Charles H. Hawes, Two Twelfth Century Frescoes 
from the Hermitage Church of San Baudelio de Berlanga, 
Spain, in Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts, XXVI, 
Boston, 1928, pp. 6-11. 

24. For a description of the monastery see Rodrigo 
Amador de los Rios, Las ruinas del monasterio de San 
Pedro de Arlanza, Madrid, 1896; Luciano Huidobré, El 
monasterio de S. Pedro de Arlanza, y su primer compendio 
historial, in Boletin de la comisién provincial de monumentos 
histéricos y artisticos de Burgos, III, 1924, pp. 199-207; 
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during the past year on an arch in the cloister and in the tower but these were of minor 
importance, as were those in the cloister of the cathedral at Burgos, and later mural 
paintings at Las Huelgas and in the vestibule of the monastery of Ofia. 


V. 


Acting on clues furnished by local antiquarians, new sites were visited and additional 
unknown frescoes of the Romanesque period were studied. The most important examples 
which have thus far escaped the attention of archaeologists are the mural paintings in a 
small chapel at Maderuelo. 


The village of Maderuelo lies north of the Guadarrama mountains and south of Aranda 
de Duero, on the Riaza river, a tributary of the Duero, and is situated in the northeast 
corner of the province of Segovia, far from the beaten track of travel. Until recently there 
were only footpaths to the town but now a road has been cut through from Campo de 
S. Pedro. The latter village can be reached by motor car from Bocequillas, which lies on 
the main highway between Madrid and Aranda de Duero, and also from the village of 
Saldana, on the road from S. Esteban de Gormaz. Maderuelo contains but a handful of 
inhabitants, most of whom are peasants.”® 


On a small knoll in an isolated spot south of the town of Maderuelo, across the Riaza 
river, stands the hermitage known as “Ermita de la Cruz”’ (Fig. 27). For years the nave 
of the building was without a roof. This, however, has now been repaired, new windows 
and doorways have been cut through the walls and the structure has been converted into a 
farmhouse, and is inhabited by a family of Castilian peasants. The apse, a chapel at the 
east end, appears to have suffered less damage than the remainder of the building. This 
was not employed as a dwelling but served until quite recently as a storeroom for potatoes 
and other farm products! The discovery that this temporary storeroom was entirely 
decorated with mural paintings led to activity on the part of a Spanish art dealer, and 
negotiations were begun for the sale and removal of the frescoes. Nothing, however, has 
yet been removed, and it is still possible to study the series in situ (Figs. 17-28). 


This small chapel which served as the apse of the hermitage, is nearly square in plan, 
measuring about four meters on each side. Originally, an altar stood in the center or at the 
east end; but this has disappeared and the chapel is now completely empty. Light enters 
through the narrow east window and a square opening in the south wall, and there is no 
difficulty in studying the mural decorations which cover the four walls and ceiling. 
Although the lower sections of the walls have suffered from abuse and moisture, the colors 


Lampérez, op. cit., I, pp. 355-360, 478, 480. See also raising cereals, potatoes, etc. In the fifteenth century the 











Gémez-Moreno in Bol. de la Real Academia de la Historia, 
LXXXVI, pp. 13-16, who dates the frescoes about 1132; J. 
Chapée, in Revue de l’art chrétien, LXII, 1912, pp. 380, 381. 
Since the above lines were written the mural paintings 
have been transferred to canvas and will eventually appear 
on the walls of a Spanish museum. 

25. It lies twenty-two kilometers north of Riaza and 
seventy-seven kilometers from Segovia. 

26. To-day there are not more than eight hundred 
inhabitants, most of whom are engaged in agriculture, 


town belonged to the powerful constable of Castile, 
Alvaro de Luna, and was at the head of a group of nine 
villages. During the Middle Ages it contained more than 
ten parishes, but these have now been reduced to one, that 
of S. Maria de la Asuncién, which belongs to the diocese of 
Segovia. For further information see Pablo Riera y Sans, 
Diccionario, Barcelona, 1884, pp. 611-12; Madoz, Dic- 
cionario, X, p. 519; Quadrado, Salamanca, Avila y Segovia, 
Barcelona, 1884, p. 684; Enciclopedia universal illustrado, 
XXXI, p. 1345. 
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on the upper surfaces of the walls and on the ceiling are in a surprisingly good state of preser- 
vation. In view of the fact that these paintings have never been published and are quite 
unknown a detailed description will be necessary.’ 

The chapel is covered by a barrel vault, and this forms of the upper wall at either end a 
lunette, in which Genesis scenes are portrayed. The lunette at the west end, above the 
present entrance, contains the Creation of Adam and the Temptation and Fall (Fig. 17). 
In the scene of the Creation, God the Father, portrayed with a plain, light red nimbus, 
long, light blue tunic and reddish brown mantle, holds Adam (ATM) with his left hand and 
extends the right in a gesture of speech. The bearded Adam is completely nude and he is 
shown on one knee, as if slowly rising from the ground. The composition is closed on the 
left by a tree, with small leaves and a fruit resembling cherries. The Fall of Man, shown 
on the right, follows the traditional Spanish version of this scene. The tempting serpent is 
coiled about a light green tree, and Eve, on the right, reaches forward and takes the fruit 
from its mouth. The knees of Eve are bent and she appears to be falling forward, an 
attitude which can be ascribed to the artist’s inability to adapt the figure properly in the 
restricted field of the lunette. Adam, who stands in a three-quarters position at the left, 
gazes at the serpent and rests his chin on his hand in a gesture of doubt. Both the nude 
figures cover themselves with large leaves and are identified by the words ATM AT EV{A]. 

Two Gospels scenes were undoubtedly portrayed on the lower section of the west wall, 
and these were divided from the lunette above by a wide ribbon ornament which is bordered 
on either side by a narrow red band. These two scenes are now destroyed and all that 
remains are the tops of arcades with conical towers and crenelated roof. At the right of 
the doorway all trace of the original scene has been lost; at the left, the head of a dog 
indicates that the Annunciation to the Shepherds may have been represented in this space. 

The lunette on the east wall of the chapel is in a fair state of preservation (Fig. 18). 
In front of a jeweled Greek cross in the center of the lunette, the Lamb of God, shown 
against a blue background and within a circular red and white mandorla, is supported by 
two angels, who are clad in light blue tunics and dark red mantles. In the extreme corners 
of the lunette appear the kneeling figures of Cain and Abel. The bearded figure of Cain, 
at the right, is clothed in a pale red tunic and yellow-green mantle and holds a bunch of 
wheat in the left hand. The beardless Abel, on the left, wears a light green tunic and 
brown mantle, brown hose, and white sandals. He holds a lamb in both hands and from a 
segment of a circle above his head appears the Dextera Domini. The lunette is framed, by 
wavy blue clouds, and the figures are placed against a background with dark blue, black, 
yellow, and brown stripes. 

The two Gospel scenes on this end wall are less well preserved. They are placed on either 
side of the central window, the embrasure of which contains a white dove within an oval 
mandorla and a light blue foliate scroll on a red ground. The Adoration of the Magi is 


27. A short inaccurate notice was made of these mural eighteenth annual meeting of the College Art Association 
paintings in 1907, but since then this monument has of America, held at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
passed quite unnoticed (Pedro Mata y Alvaro, Pinturas New York City, and this was reported in The Art News, 
murales en Maderuelos, in Bol. esp. de ex., XV, 1907, January 5, 1929, p. 24. The chapel has since been acquired 
pp. 135-137). I called attention to these mural paintings by the Spanish government and declared a national 


on December 29, 1928, in an address delivered before the monument. 
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shown at the right underneath two arches. The Virgin is seated in a frontal position at the 
left and holds the Child in her lap. She is represented with a large yellow nimbus, white 
headdress, red tunic, and dark blue mantle. The figure of the Child is entirely destroyed 
except for the lower edge of His tunic, the feet, and a hand outstretched toward the Magus 
on the right. Only one of the three Magi is represented and he holds a bowl outstretched 
in both hands. He has a white beard, wears a dark blue jeweled crown, light blue tunic, 
and red mantle. 

At the left of the window Mary Magdalen washes the Saviour’s feet with her hair. 
Christ, seated on a blue footstool, is represented with a yellow nimbus and red hair; He 
is clothed in a light blue tunic and dark green mantle with yellow lining, and He extends 
His right hand in a gesture of speech. The kneeling Magdalen, clad in a light red mantle, 
holds His feet with her left hand and drys them with her hair. Above her head appears the 
bust of an angel, who points downward. The figures are shown beneath aa arch and against 
a background composed of red, yellow, and green stripes. Below this scene are traces of 
a painted curtain, proof that there were no additional scenes on the lower section of the 
wall. 

The side walls of the chapel were divided into three horizontal registers. The lowest 
register was undoubtedly embellished with a painted curtain which reached to the floor, 
but all traces of this have disappeared. Above this, in the second register, the twelve 
apostles were shown seated underneath arcades. On the north wall (Fig. 19) all six of the 
apostles are preserved, although the lower part of the figures has suffered much from 
moisture. On the south wall (Figs. 20, 21, 24, 25, 26, 27), two figures were destroyed when 
a window was cut through the wall and only the heads and shoulders of the remaining four 
apostles were preserved. On the north wall St. Peter, with white hair and beard, is shown 
at the extreme east end, and St. Paul and St. John are seated at the left. It is impossible 
to identify any of the remaining apostles by their attributes. Each is depicted with a 
nimbus, long tunic, and mantle, and with a book or scroll in one hand, while the other 
hand is raised in a gesture of teaching or speech. Some are represented with short hair and 
are beardless; others are bearded and have long hair which falls behind their shoulders. 

The arcades which shelter the apostles are almost identical with arcades portrayed in 
the frescoes from S. Baudel de Berlanga. The slender striped shafts rest on double bases 
and support a stilt block on which rests a semicircular capital. Above this rises a conical 
niche with windows and a crowning conch; between the niches runs a wall surmounted by 
crenelations. This wall appears to imitate Mudéjar brick work. 


Standing figures of archangels, seraphim, symbols of the evangelists, the Virgin, and 
church fathers are shown in the two upper registers on either side. On the north wall 
(Figs. 22-23) the Annunciation is shown at the left. The Virgin stands in a frontal position 
with left palm turned outward and right hand raised in a gesture of speech. She is clad in 
a pale red tunic, light blue mantle and white headdress. Gabriel, wearing a light blue 
tunic underneath a light yellow mantle, turns toward her in a three-quarters position and 
holds a red book in both hands. In the center of the composition a seraph, with body 
concealed beneath six long wings covered with eyes, holds a censer in either hand. The 
archangel on the right holds a long staff in the right hand and a scroll in the left. He has 
red and blue wings, and wears an orange nimbus, red tunic, and blue dalmatic, bordered 
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;. 26—Maderuelo, Ermita de la Cruz: Heads of Apostles on South Wall of Apse Chapel 
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Fic. 27—Maderuelo, Ermita de la Cruz: Heads of Apostles on South Wall of Apse Chapel 





Fic. 28—Maderuelo, Ermita de la Cruz: Majestas Domini on Vault of Apse Chapel 
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with white. This register is closed on the right by the anthropomorphic symbol of St. 
Luke, who is depicted with the body of a man and the head of an ox with long horns. 
This figure is clad in a light blue tunic and brown mantle. 


Five similar figures are portrayed in the corresponding top register on the south wall. 
At the extreme left (Fig. 20) the anthropomorphic symbol of St. Mark, with the head of a 
lion, is shown in profile. He has red and green wings, he holds a book in both hands, and 
wears an orange nimbus, red tunic, and pale green mantle. The archangel on the right 
stands in a strictly frontal position and holds a scroll in the left hand and a long scepter 
in the right. The colors of the red tunic and blue dalmatic are singularly fresh and well 
preserved, whereas the figure of the seraph in the center of the composition (Fig. 21) is 
partially destroyed. The archangel to the right of the seraph is also damaged. Much of 
the original color of the upper part of the drapery has disappeared, but enough remains to 
show that the figure was clad in a white tunic and red mantle. The bishop saint, who closes 
the composition, is in a good state of preservation. He is depicted with an orange nimbus, 
short white hair, cut off above the shoulders, and white beard. A red alb is worn under a 
blue chasuble with white pallium adorned with crosses. 


The four walls of the apse are crowned by an imposing figure of the Majestas Domini, 
(Fig. 28), that fills the entire surface of the barrel vault. The Saviour is enthroned within 
a painted mandorla composed of a series of red, yellow, and white bands. He is seated ona 
cushioned throne, with feet resting on a blue footstool, against a dark red background, 
and is portrayed with a dark blue striped nimbus, pale red hair and beard, light blue tunic, 
and yellowish green mantle embellished with a rich border. In the left hand He holds an 
open copy of the Gospels, the pages of which are inscribed with the letters alpha and 
omega, and the right hand is raised in benediction. The mandorla, surrounded by red and 
blue clouds, is supported by four angels, who have red hair, red and white wings, yellow 
tunics, and pale red mantles. 


From the standpoint of iconography the mural paintings at Maderuelo add nothing new 
to the Spanish Romanesque tradition. The scenes represented are those common to the 
mediaeval repertoire, and their chief value lies in the fact that the cycle is fairly complete 
and has not suffered restoration. The position of the enthroned Majestas Domini, at the 
crown of the vault (Figs. 17, 28), recalls the Saviour in the vault of the small chapel of 
St. Martin de Fenouillar in Roussillon, where inscriptions accompany the angels supporting 
the mandorla.** The representation of seraphim, archangels, and anthropomorphic 
symbols of the evangelists in the upper register of the north and south walls is similar to 
that found in the Catalan church of S. Maria de Tahull,” where the anthropomorphic 
symbols of Mark and John, a seraph, and the archangel Gabriel are preserved in the 
upper register of the Gospel wall of the nave.* The motif of apostles seated underneath 
anarcade is widespread in Spain; it is especially common on the Romanesque altar- 
frontals of Catalonia although more often in Catalan work the apostles are portrayed 
standing. 


28. Gudiol, op. cit., 112, 113. 30. It is highly probable that the corresponding 

29. Gudiol, of. cit., fig. 65; Folch, Catdlogo, fig. 167. register on the opposite wall at Tahull, now lost, contained 
the archangel Raphael and the two other evangelistic 
symbols. 
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The inclusion of Old Testament scenes is in accordance with the common mediaeval 
formula of paralleling the Old and New Law and was in common use in Spain during the 
Romanesque period.* In Catalan art the Creation of Man is best illustrated by the 
Genesis cycle at Osomort,** where this scene is accompanied by the inscription 
LIMO TERRE ET INSPIRAVIT IN FACIEM EIVS. It is also found in one of the 
niches at S. Martin de Brull.** The Temptation and Fall of Man is especially common in 
mediaeval Spain, and the variant found at Maderuelo, where Adam rests his chin on his 
hand in a gesture of doubt, appears in the late twelfth century Bible at Burgos,™ on a 
Catalan panel at Solsona,*® and on other Romanesque monuments. One of the best 
known Catalan examples of the Offering of Cain and Abel appears in an apse window from 
S. Maria de Mur, where the Dextera Domini is shown in the same manner as at Maderuelo. 
The figure of Abel with a lamb is also found in a mural painting from S. Maria de Tahull, 
where Abel holds the lamb on veiled hands and gazes up at the figure of the Saviour.*® 

The composition and style of these mural paintings at Maderuelo show an obvious 
relationship with the frescoes which until lately decorated the hermitage of S. Baudel de 
Berlanga, in the province of Soria. At Berlanga the mural decorations on the walls of the 
nave give the monument its chief significance, but it is the damaged fragment of painting 
(Fig. 16) in the apse, or east chapel, that shows the close relationship with the scenes at 
Maderuelo. This east apse at Berlanga, raised above the level of the nave, measures 
4.10 x 3.60 meters and is covered by a barrel vault. There is evidence that originally the 
entire surface of the three walls and ceiling was painted, but nothing remains except the 
composition on the end wall. The preservation of the decoration on this wall is due solely 
to the fact that in the sixteenth century it was covered by a coat of whitewash and pro- 
tected by a large retable placed behind the altar. 

Although the composition in the semicircular lunette on the east wall at Berlanga is in 
an advanced stage of deterioration, enough remains to show that this was almost identical 
to that found in the lunette of the east wall at Maderuelo. A Greek cross, with a circular 
nimbus at the center, is supported by angels and at the sides two figures, wearing short 
tunics, hose and slippers, lean forward. The identity of these two figures cannot be 
determined with certainty, but it is quite probable that they represent the offering of 
Cain and Abel (cf. Fig. 18). A white dove within a mandorla is placed at the top of the 
window in the same nianner as a Maderuelo, although the position of the dove’s body is 
reversed, with the head pointed downward. The embrasures of the window are embellished 
with a “fan” motif composed of radiating bands of red, white, and yellow. On either side 
of the window are seated figures of saints: at the left, St. Nicholas (. . . AVS) andat 
the right St. Baudelio (BAVDILI), whereas at Maderuelo this register contains the 
Epiphany and the Washing of Christ’s Feet by the Magdalen. The small rectangular 
panel directly beneath the window at Berlanga contains a decorative bird resembling an 
ibis, and beneath are traces of an inscription: INDEI NOMINE .. . AVLA DEI 

At Maderuelo the decoration beneath the window has been lost, but it is highly 
probable that a similar panel with an animal motif was shown here. 


31. For a discussion of this use see Cook, The Earliest 33. Ibid., pp. 399-400. 
Painted Panels of Catalonia, (V1), in The Art Bulletin, X. 34. Cook in The Art Bulletin, X, 2, fig. 1, p. 159. 
4, PP. 305-365. 35. Ibid., fig. 2. 


32. Gudiol, of. cit., fig. 146. 36. Gudiol, op. cit., fig. 64, p. 215. 
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Fic. 30—Tubilla del Agua: Convent 
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Such a close analogy between two compositions in different sections of Castile is not 
purely accidental and is fairly conclusive proof that one served as a model of the other. 
The two apses are almost identical in size and it is even possible that one might reconstruct 
the lost paintings in the east apse at Berlanga on the basis of the preserved mural decora- 
tion at Maderuelo. Both chapels are covered by a barrel vault and it is highly probable 
that the ceiling at Berlanga contained a Majestas Domini. 


Further evidence of a close community of school is shown by a comparison of the figure 
and drapery style, the treatment of architectural motives, and the use of color in these two 
Castilian hermitages. Some of the heads of the seated apostles on the north and south 
walls at Maderuelo (Figs. 19, 26, 27) are almost duplicated in the Gospel scenes in the nave 
(cf. Entry into Jerusalem, Last Supper, of Berlanga) ; the head of Christ in the scene of the 
Washing of His feet by the Magdalen at Maderuelo is analogous to that of the Saviour in 
the Temptation of Christ and the Raising of Lazarus at Baudelio. The curious convention 
at Maderuelo of dressing the hair in a small puff above the forehead (head of St. Peter, 
Fig. 19; head of Christ in the Washing of His feet, Fig. 18) is identical with the treatment 
found in the Berlanga Last Supper and other scenes. The head of St. Jerome on the north 
wall at Maderuelo closely resembles the head of St. Nicholas in the apse of Berlanga. 

In the drapery treatment there are also many analogies between the Maderuelo and 
Berlanga series. Reminiscences of the Moissac “flying fold” are evident in the manner in 
which at Maderuelo the lower edges of the tunics turn upward, although the drapery falls 
heavily and is handled in the plastic fashion so common at Berlanga and in Castilian 
manuscripts of the late twelfth century. The color scheme, with a liberal use of reds, 
oranges, and yellows, is the same in both series of mural paintings and a further striking 
resemblance is shown in the treatment of the arcades which are placed above many of the 
scenes at Maderuelo. 

There is no definite document by which the mural paintings can be accurately dated, 
nor is anything known of the artists who executed these series. Maderuelo was a depend- 
ency of the monastery of S. Pedro de Arlanza,*” where an artist by the name of Gudesteo 
was at work in the eleventh century. In view of the relationship between Maderuelo and 
Arlanza it is quite conceivable that this chapel was decorated by artists sent from Arlanza, 
but the complete loss of all Romanesque painting in the latter monastery makes this a 
mere supposition. 

The frescoes at Maderuelo show all the characteristics of the late Romanesque style. 
The treatment of the drapery, with the liberal use of the “flying fold,” reveals the strong 
current of the Romanesque tradition, but the sureness and swiftness of handling indicate 
clearly that the artist was following a thoroughly integrated style. Although most of the 
heads are shown in a frontal position, they are rendered in a sure and sophisticated manner. 
This, together with the unusual stature of many of the figures, produces a naturalistic effect 
which betrays the influence of approaching Gothic. It is, in fact, this sophisticated handling 
of the human figure, rather than any single detail of the drapery or figure style which would 
make it impossible to date the series earlier than the first half or middle of the thirteenth 
century. 


37. 1am indebted for this information to Sr. D. Luciano Huidobré y Serna of Burgos. 
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VI. 


_ Another Castilian fresco which came to light on the expedition of 1927 was found in a 
small church at Tubilla del Agua, province of Burgos. This small hamlet lies about fifty 
kilometers north of Burgos, not far from Sedano, and is on the main road to Santander.*® 


The small church, now falling into ruin, appears to date from the twelfth century, 
although the small atrium may be even earlier. The upper section of the square tower 
contains interesting fragments of Romanesque sculpture (Fig. 30). This was a royal founda- 
tion, built for nuns, and contains many features found in other convents in the region of 
Palencia, such as S. Andrés de Arroyo and S. Eufemia de Cozuelos (Palencia), and the 
abbey of Rodilla. As these convents in Palencia were built for royalty, it is highly 
probable that this was also true of Tubilla del Agua. It was a dependency of the convent 
of S. Fé at Toledo.” 

The vaults of the small nave of the church at Tubilla del Agua have now fallen (Fig. 31) 
and a small patch of mural decoration has been recently freed from a thick coat of white- 
wash. The space uncovered, about three feet in width by five in height, is on the Gospel 
wall, facing the main entrance, and below this is a niche which formerly contained a 
sepulcher.*° 

The composition consists of two standing figures of archangels, enclosed within a dark 
red border (Fig. 32). The angel on the right, probably St. Michael, is represented with a 
yellow nimbus, red hair and wings, and is clothed in red and yellow robes. He holds a blue 
shield and with a long spear pierces the dragon which lies at his feet. Another angel, at the 
left, with a green nimbus, red and yellow robes, also holds a spear in his hand. The figures 
are relieved against a striped background composed of light red, yellow, and dark red 
bands. The angels are drawn in graceful lines and the colors are exceedingly harmonious. 

The style and color scheme of this work shows clearly that the artist was following the 
manuscript traditions of this region, and the freedom and sureness of execution indicate a 
date in the thirteenth century. Constant exposure to sun and air, however, is doing its 
work and if the faded fresco is not shortly transferred or removed to a local museum 
nothing will remain of this rare example of the Romanesque school of Castile. 


38. It lies on the right bank of the river Uzaron 39. Lam indebted for this information to Sr. D. Luciano 
(Rudrén), and contains not more than eight hundred Huidobré Serna of Burgos. 
inhabitants. There was once a lake here, whence the 40. This sepulcher appears to have been a common 
name (Madoz, Diccionario, XV, p. 172). burial tomb for the nuns. The tomb has been torn out 


and the space is now filled with human skulls and bones. 

















Fic. 1—Auxerre, Abbey of St.-Germain: St. Stephen before the Sanhedrin. Fresco 





Fic. 2—Copy by Y perman of Fresco in Fig. 1 
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THE CAROLINGIAN FRESCOES 
OF THE ABBEY OF SAINT 
GERMAIN D’AUXERRE' 


BY EDWARD S. KING 


ENEATH the plaster and seventeenth century frescoes covering the walls of 
the western crypt of the Abbey of St.-Germain at Auxerre MM. Louis and 
Yperman uncovered in 1927-1928 portions of a series of mural paintings of 
a greatly older date. It appears that these paintings are works of the ninth 
century; the only examples known in France from Carolingian times and 

thus the only paintings on a large scale we have to compare with the illuminated 
work of contemporary scriptoria. This notice has for its object the first published 
study of any length of these frescoes with a presentation of the archaeological probabilities 
surrounding them.? A complete account will be possible only after a new and thorough 
study of the crypts, including the removal of the later paintings, under which it is entirely 
possible that further Carolingian paintings may come to light. An analysis will also have 
to be made of the inscriptions of various dates now painted on the walls in order that the full 
story of the Carolingian period may be known. 

The frescoes of the ninth century thus far uncovered depict three scenes from the 
martyrdom of St. Stephen, protomartyr, four sainted bishops (the paintings uncovered 
by M. Yperman), with accompanying ornamental enframements and decorations. St. 
Stephen, chief of the seven deacons appointed by the apostles to assist them in the daily 
ministrations and to attend to the relief of the widows (Acts vi), came into conflict with the 
Jews, who on account of his eloquent defense of the supremacy of the Gospels accused him 
of blasphemy against Moses and against God. The first of the frescoed scenes shows him 
brought for trial before the Sanhedrin (Figs. 1, 2). His reprimands in response so outraged 
the pride of his accusers that they “cried out with a loud voice” and “ran upon him with 
one accord”’ (Figs. 3, 4). Then he was cast out of the city and stoned to death (Figs. 5, 6) 
(Acts vii, 57-58). St. Stephen is represented in these scenes as beardless, clothed in the 
alb (white) and the deacon’s dalmatic (yellow) which has for decoration two clavi or stripes 
with orfrays of tassel-like form (both in purple). (The positions of these scenes are 
indicated on the plan (Fig. 21) as a, b, c, in the order given above). Traces of a light blue- 
green appear in the backgrounds of the two latter scenes. The four bishops are each 
nimbed and dressed alike, their costumes consisting of the alb (white) and dalmatic (yellow), 
which garment combined with the chasuble (red) denotes their bishop’s rank. The chasuble 


1. I wish to express my gratefulness to M. Jean of the Stoning of St. Stephen, illustrated here in Fig. 6, 
Verrier of the Ministére des Beaux-Arts, Paris, who first are given in Marcel Aubert’s 2nd edition of R. de Lasteyrie, 
told me of the existence of these frescoes. L’ architecture réligieuse en France al’ époque romane, 1929, 

2. A description of the frescoes and a brief mention of pp. 809-810. 


their significance along with a reproduction of the scene 
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is decorated with a Y-shaped orfray (yellow).* Each bishop stands on a pedestal (red) 
and holds a book (red), and each pair is surrounded by a border of six bands (red to yellow). 
One pair is bearded (Fig. 7), the other beardless (Fig. 8). (On the plan their positions are 
d and e respectively). 

A certain amount of information bearing on these paintings is to be had from the history 
of the abbey.‘ The first church of St.-Germain was erected by Clotilde, widow of Clovis.® 
This was given additions towards the east about the middle of the ninth century by Conrad 
I, count of Auxerre and maternal uncle to Charles the Bald,* and this structure and its 
additions appear to have stood until the building of the Romanesque church, after 1064.’ 
The constructions subsequent to this period do not concern the discussion here, for such 
rearrangements as their building may have occasioned to the supporting structures of the 
crypts have had no visible effect upon the condition of the frescoes, though this considera- 
tion may prove of importance for future excavations. 

The crypts of St.-Germain as seen to-day date principally from two periods: the middle 
of the ninth and the latter half of the thirteenth centuries, the former-portion being 
represented, generally speaking, by the western crypt, the latter by the eastern with the 
cryptal chapel below it.* (The portions of Carolingian construction are indicated on the 
plan by the diagonally shaded areas.) 

The first mention of a crypt in connection with the abbey’ comes from the Gesta of 
the bishops of Auxerre, referring to the year 857, at the time of the death of Heribaldus, 


3. The Y-shaped orfray of the chasuble worn by these 6. Hericus in AA. SS., pp. 284-285; Tillet, op. cit. 
figures has been called a pallium (de Lasteyrie, op. cit., p. 628. 
p. 810). The pallium, however, is longer than the decora- 7. Tillet, op. cit. p. 632, states that portions of the 





tion appearing here, falling below and being independent 
of the chasuble and usually with fringed terminations. 
It is not worn by ecclesiastics below the rank of arch- 
bishop, except in special cases. Thus to call the decora- 
tion of the chasuble of these four figures a pallium would 
be in contradiction to their significance which, as this 
article proceeds to show, is simply that of bishops of 
Auxerre. Cf. the discussion of this matter in Joseph 
Braun, Die Liturgische Gewandung, Freiburg 1. B., 1907, 
pp. 213 ff., 622 ff. 

4. General accounts of the history of the abbey of 
St.-Germain are to be found in V.-B. Henry, Historie de 
VPAbbaye de Saint-Germain d’Auxerre, Auxerre, 1853; 
Leblanc Davau, Recherches historiques et statistiques sur 
Auxerre, ses monuments et ses environs, 2nd ed., Auxerre, 
1871; Jules Tillet, L’Abbaye de Saint-Germain d’ Auxerre, 
in Congrés archéologique de France, Paris, 1908, pp. 627 ff.; 
Leclerc, Abbaye de Saint-Germain, in Annuaire statistique 
du département de l Y onne, 1841, 3rd part; L’abbé Lebeuf, 
Mémoires concernant Vhistoire civile et écclesiastique 
d@’ Auxerre et de son ancien diocese, ed. Challe & Quantin, 
Auxerre, 1848. Most of our information for the Carolin- 
gian abbey and the periods preceding comes from the 
Miracula Sancti Germani Episcopi Autissiodorensis of 
Hericus, written before 880 (published in Bollandists, 
Acta Sanctorum, Julii Tomus seplimus, Paris and Rome, 
1868). Cf. Henry, op. cit., p. 70. 

5. Hericus in AA. SS., pp. 274, 292; Leclerc, op. cit., 
p. 4; M. Chardon, Histoire de la Ville d’ Auxerre, Auxerre, 
1834, p. 71. 


abbey from the end of the Carolingian period included the 
“trois premieres travées” of the church and reproduces a 
design in the Bibliothéque Nationale which purports to 
represent them. This portion was destroyed in 1820, after 
Napoleon had given the abbey to the city for a hospital 
(1810), which it now is. Cf. Henry, op. cit., pp. 91, 530; 
Léon Maitre, La confession carolingienne de Saint-Germain 
d’ Auxerre, in Revue de l'art chretien, 5th series, IV, 1908, 
P. 323- 

8. Tillet, op. cit., pp. 645-646. 

g. According to J. von Schlosser’s abbreviated quota- 
tion (Schriftquellen zur Geschichte der Karolingischen Kunst, 
Wien, 1892, p. 194) from Hericus’ Miracula of St.-Germain 
the earliest mention of a crypt in connection with the 
abbey refers to the year 841: “ . . . corpus B. 
Germani in cryptam tanto condignam thesauro : 
translatum est Actum est hoc a.Dei hominis facti 
841.” There was a translation of the body of St. Germain 
in 841—two months after the defeat of Lothaire at the 
Battle of Fontenoy (June 25, 841) by his younger brothers 
Charles the Bald and Louis the German. The two victors 
ordered Heribaldus, the bishop, to make a translation of 
the body of St. Germain, but there is no mention of a 
crypt on this occasion (cf. Hericus in AA. SS., pp. 286-287). 
The passage “ beati Germani in cryptam transla- 
tum est” refers to the ceremony of translation on Epiphany 
Day, 859, as the editors of the Acta Sanctorum have pointed 
out (p. 289, annotata a and b). 
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Fic. 5—Auxerre, Abbey of St.-Germain: Stoning of St. Stephen. Fresco 





Fic. 6—Copy by Y perman of Fresco in Fig. 5 
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Bishop of Auxerre, and his burial in the crypt, with apparently the one and only notice of 
significance for the frescoed scenes of St. Stephen, for in this passage the crypt is spoken of 
as dedicated to him: “. . . in basilica sancti Germani in cripta sancti Stephani nobilem 
sepulturam accepit . . .”° The tomb of Heribaldus was and indeed still is under the 
scene of the Stoning of St. Stephen." (The inscription dedicated to Heribaldus appearing 
in Fig. 5, and probably dating from the seventeenth century, indicates his place of burial.) 
The crypt of St. Stephen is very likely a part of the crypts built by Conrad.” These enlarge- 
ments of his to the monastery were completed in 859, when on Epiphany Day amidst 
considerable ceremony the body of St. Germain was translated, owing to the pious interest 
of Charles the Bald, to the position where the tomb still remains (f on plan). 

The only damage of moment that appears to have come to the crypts was that wrought 
during the Protestant uprising, in 1567. Earlier attacks on the city by the Normans“ 
and by the English in 1359, left the abbey untouched.” And while the abbey has suffered 
often from fire there is no evidence from the crypts that they were damaged.’® But in the 
Huguenot pillage of 1567 little, we are told, escaped destruction; the tombs were broken 
open, the reliquaries seized for their gold, silver, and precious stones, the altars and images 
destroyed, the church set fire to so that neither cover, glass, iron, nor lead remained; 
only the walls were standing.’ Repairs were not undertaken before 1629."* When the 
crypts were reached beneath the débris it appears, however, that save for movable objects 
matters stood very much in their erstwhile condition. In order to ascertain exactly what 
may have happened to the holy relics the monks of the abbey requested Dom Séguier, 
Bishop of Meaux and formerly Bishop of Auxerre, to make a detailed inventory. Bishop 
Séguier made two investigations, in 1634 and 1636. His search revealed, according to his 
report, that the troubles of 1567 had left the tombs and their contents intact, that only 
the gold and silver reliquaries with their relics were missing. This he was able to say after 
making a comparison of the positions of the tombs and their sacred contents and the 
inscriptions painted on the walls containing the names of those buried beneath with the 
account given by Hericus, a monk of the abbey, of those buried in the crypts in his time 
(second half of the ninth century), wherein are given the positions of their tombs. The 
passage from Hericus refers to the ceremony of translation of 865 of the relics of the bishops 
and other saints from their former position in the church.”” Bishop Séguier states that his 


10. Gesta Episcoporum Autissiodorensium in Monu- tions in the vicinity extends from 887 to 911. The writers 





menta Germaniae historica, scriptorum, XIII, Hanover, 
1881, p. 398. Lebeuf, op. cit., I, p. 194. 

11. Lebeuf, op. cit., I, p. 194 and note (a); Henry, 
op. cit., pp. 81, 562. 

12. In view of the time that would be required to build 
such a structure and the preparations made for it: monks 
were sent as far as Arles and Marseille for marbles. Cf. 
Hericus in AA. SS., p. 285. De Lasteyrie (op. cit., p. 809) 
gives the dates of the crypts as 850-859; Leclerc (op. cit., 
p. 10), as 843-850. 

13. Hericus in AA. SS., p. 287. Leclerc, op. cit., p. 2, 
mentions ‘‘an old manuscript in the library of M. Petau”’ 
which speaks of Conrad’s additions. 

14. Leclerc, op. cit., p. 12; Henry, op. cit., pp. 103-104; 
Davau, op. cil., p. 137. The period of Norman devasta- 


cited above can give no evidence for Norman damage to 
the abbey. 

15. Henry, op. cit., p. 315. 

16. Henry, op. cit., p. 404; Davau, op. cit., pp. 137, 
141, 142; Maitre, op. cit., p. 323. According to Henry 
(op. cit., p. 528) the Revolution, also, brought no damage 
to the crypts. 

17. Henry, op. cit., pp. 404, 415, n. 1, and 557. 

18. Davau, op. cit., p. 306. 

19. Cf. the Procts Verbaux drawn up by Séguier; given 
in Henry, op. cit., p. 556 ff. 

20. Hericus in AA.SS., pp. 290-291. Cf. Lebeuf, 
op. cit., I, pp. 199-200, and Henry, op. cit., p. 79. 
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findings and the account of Hericus are in entire agreement” (it being understood that 
Séguier and other later writers on the crypts mention also personages buried there after 
Hericus’ time). 

; V.-B. Henry in his history of the abbey (1853) gives a description of the crypts and 
their sepulchers, basing it upon the description of Séguier and that of Dom Fournier 
(ed. 1848), a Benedictine of the abbey.” From these accounts and that of Hericus, it is 
to be seen that six episcopal tombs lie beneath our frescoed bishops. These tombs are those 
of Sts. Fraternus (c. 450), Allodius (c. 452), Censurius (c. 482), Ursus (c. 508), Abbo 
(c. 857-859), and Christianus—seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, thirty-sixth, and thirty- 
seventh bishops of Auxerre respectively.* Christianus is not mentioned in Hericus’ 
account, being still alive in 865. The figures of the two bearded bishops occur over the 
first three tombs of these bishops, the two unbearded figures over the tombs of the second 
three. Dom Séguier mentions that at the time of his visit in 1636 he saw painted portraits 
with accompanying inscriptions in Latin and old French—which, as will be explained 
below, were executed after the Carolingian period—over all the six tombs, with the excep- 
tion that over Christianus’ tomb only his name is distinguishable, says Séguier, in the 
remains of the fresco destroyed by the Huguenots. The position here of Christianus’ tomb 
is questionable, however. There is no recorded contemporary evidence for the position of 
his tomb in the crypts and the inscription deciphered by Séguier as giving his name is not 
dependable. Be that as it may, it seems that our four “portraits” represent four from 
among the five or six bishops who are buried beneath them. More than this one cannot 
say, for in view of the lack of particularizing features in the portraits no correspondence 
can be made with the identities of any of the entombed bishops.” 


Presumably the portraits noted by Séguier were done at the time of a complete decora- 
tion of the crypts by the grand-prior Pierre Pesseliére, that is, between 1544, when 
Pesseliére came into office, and 1567, year of the Huguenot destructions.” Thus the figures 
of our four bishops would have been found beneath these portraits or possibly beneath 
paintings of other periods covered by them.”’ In any event the effigies seen by Séguier 








21. Henry, op. cit., pp. 569-570. Séguier is not clear 23. I follow here the chronology of Lebeuf (op. cit., I, 
in his description of the location of the tombs. He uses pp. 109 ff). There is some question as to the exact dates 





such terms as “a little further back,” “on another wall,” 
while he places the tomb of St. Loup opposite those of 
Romanus and Theodosius in the chapel of St.-Germain 
itself, where as Hericus gives it along with those of Fra- 
ternus, Censurius, Gregory, and Desiderius—i. e., on the 
north of the chapel of St.-Germain. Neverthelss, Séguier 
states that his findings are in entire accord with the 
account of Hericus, which he quotes in translation. He 
concludes that with the exceptions of the remains of 
Desiderius (Didier), Romanus, Aunarius, Maurice, 
Eugenia, Thibaut, Urban, and Tiburtius the relics remain 
in the tombs and the tombs remain in their original 

22. Dominique D. Fournier, Déscription des Saintes 
Grottes de V Abbaye royale de Saint-Germain d’ Aucerre, 
Auxerre, 1714. Re-edited in 1780 and 1848. This work 
was inaccessible to me. It is said to give a very exact 
description of the crypts and their contents. (Cf. Lebeuf, 
op. cit., IV, p. 428.) 


of these early bishops and as to the priority of Fraternus 
or Allodius. Cf. on this question generally L. Duchesne, 
Fastes épiscopaux de l’ancienne Gaule, 2nd. ed., Paris, 1910, 
vol. IT. 

24. Lebeuf, op. cit., I, p. 201, states that Séguier did 
not find an epitaph for Christianus, but in the Procés 
Verbaux Séguier’s statement is as given here. (Cf. Henry, 
op. cit., p. 568). Lebeuf, id., says that the name and 
portrait of Christianus were painted over the tomb in 1655. 

25. Since it is not known how old these six bishops were 
when they died there is no possibility of identifying any of 
them by age with the bearded or unbearded figures. Cf. 
Lebeuf, op. cit., I, p. 195. For other burials in the crypts 
up to about the year 960 see Henry, op. cit., pp. 93, 576. 

26. For the paintings due to Pesseliére see Henry, 
op. cit., pp. 374, Nn. 2, 420; Maurice Prou, Inscriptions 
carolingiennes des cryptes de Saint-Germain d’ Auxerre, in 
Gazette archéologique, 13th year, 1888, p. 300. 

27. Prou, op. cit., p. 300. 
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were not of Carolingian date, as he mentions the portrait of Heribaldus painted over his 
tomb, showing, as is explained above, that it was painted over the ninth century scene of 
the Stoning of St. Stephen and, like all the other portraits of Séguier’s mention, of late 
date.” 


The final decorations as seen to-day were done in 1655,” and these, which are similar in 
iconography to the paintings mentioned by Séguier, are apparently a continuation of the 
original decorative scheme. That this scheme included epitaphs over the episcopal tombs 
is more than likely. These inscriptions were present before the time of Raoul Glaber, who 
went over them with fresh paint during his visit to the abbey, about 1002. Maurice Prou, 
who made a cursory study of the inscriptions of the crypts, believes that some of them 
(unfortunately not those over the tombs discussed above) date, in form, at least, from the 
period when the crypts were completed: 859.*° The St. Stephen scenes themselves are 
said to have been found under inscriptions the earliest of which dated from the tenth 
century. 

From the foregoing account, incomplete as it must necessarily be, the earliest date for 
our frescoes would appear to be 859. The abbey possessed a crypt dedicated to St. Stephen 
in or before 857, but as this crypt was in all probability a part of those finished in 859 and 
as frescoes would be placed on the walls only towards the end of the work, the earlier date 
is questionable. But the figures of the bishops point to a somewhat later dating, since the 
personages they were probably intended to represent were not buried in the crypts until 
865. Further, if Christianus’ tomb is among the six, if indeed he is represented among 
our frescoed bishops, these would be dated still later, since Christianus’ death did not 
occur until 871 or 872. Since there is no indication from style that our frescoes may be 
of different dates the general period for them all would be from 865 to some time within the 
tenth century, if we may rely on the inscriptions which were found over the St. Stephen 
scenes as being of that date. 


It is to be recognized at once that the style of these paintings is similar to the miniatures 
done at the time of Charles the Bald.* The style of the figures, their types, costumes, and 
gestures recall strongly the miniatures of a number of manuscripts executed for or asso- 
ciated with this king, the group of works ordinarily ascribed to the school of Corbie but now 
identified by A. M. Friend, Jr., as products of the school of the royal abbey of St.-Denis.™ 
The outstanding feature of the school of St.-Denis is its eclecticism, its miniatures showing 
a combination of the previous styles of Carolingian illumination. The school was founded 
by Charles the Bald, who became secular abbot of the monastery of St.-Denis in 867. 





28. That the portraits Séguier speaks of are later than 
the Carolingian period is further attested in the instances 
of the portraits of Bishop Optatus (530-532); two of his 
presbyters, Sanctinus and Memorinus; Marianus, con- 
fessor; and Gerranus, bishop (909-914), which cannot 
have dated before the end of the thirteenth century as 
Séguier saw them in the chapel of Ste.-Maxime built in 
that period. Cf. Henry, op. cit., pp. 564-565 and Tillet, 
op. cit., p. 645. 

29. For the paintings of 1655 see Lebeuf, op. cit., I, 
p. 199, n. (b), and p. 201; M. Quantin, Cartulaire général 
de L’ Yonne, Auxerre, 1854, p. 9 and Henry, op. cit., p. 450. 


30. Prou, op. cit., pp. 301-303, gives an account of 
Glaber’s visit to the abbey and his work with its inscrip- 
tions. An inscription dedicated to Fraternus which, in 
Prou’s opinion, dates from the thirteenth century obscures 
another inscription on the left side of the arcade preceding 
the tomb of St. Germain; this latter inscription Prou 
thinks dates very likely from the ninth century. 

31. De Lasteyrie, op. cit., p. 809. 

32. Lebeuf, op. cit., I, p. 201; Duchesne, of. cit., p. 451. 

33. As was pointed out in de Lasteyrie, op. cit., p. 810. 

34. A. M. Friend, Jr., Carolingian Art in the Abbey of 
St.-Denis, in Art Studies, I (1923). pp. 67 ff. 
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It was this event, we may infer, that caused him to place his library—whose diversity of 
style as regards the illustration and illumination of the books caused, in Friend’s opinion, 
the eclectic trend of the abbey’s scriptorium—at the disposal of the artists of the abbey. 
The chief manuscripts of the school date from 867 to 877, the year of Charles’ death. 


From among the manuscripts of this group four concern us particularly in view of the 
close similarities of their miniatures with the frescoes. The four manuscripts are: Charles’ 
Bible, in the monastery of St. Paul’s f. 1. m., in Rome; his Gospels, called the Gospels of 
St.-Emmeran, or the Codex Aureus, in the State Library at Munich; the Sacramentary 
of Metz (Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. lat. 1141), and the so-called Gospel of Ste.-Aure, or the 
Célestins’ Gospel (Paris, Bibl. de l’Arsenal, 1171).*° 

The frescoes are furnished with more numerous analogies of style by the Bible of St. 
Paul’s, because of its wealth of historiated pages. The scene of St. Stephen among his 
accusers (Figs. 3, 4) being the best preserved of any of the frescoes gives the best notion 
consequently of their figure style. The general appearance of the figures of the Jews in 
this scene is that of the two soldiers from the dedication page of the Bible of St. Paul’s 
(Fig. 9); the costumes, the somewhat nervous stance of the figures, and the forceful drawing 
are alike. A striking similarity appears between the head of the Jew to the extreme 
right in the group of the accusers and the figure to the extreme right of the group 
before Moses in the scene of the Ark of the Covenant from the manuscript (Fig. 13). 
In this instance the two heads are alike both as to type and technique. Each is of a 
rather bullet-like shape, with the jaw thrust forward and a bit twisted to one side.*® 
In each of the two heads appears the same technical convention of a heavy shadow on the 
jaw and cheek and on the side of the nose to produce a loosely rugged representation. The 
same type of head is further illustrated very clearly by the examples of St. Luke from the 
Bible of St. Paul’s (Fig. 10), and St. Gregory the Great from MS. 1141 (Fig. 14), where the 
shadows are lighter and the nose is shaded by a soft line, refinements which it is scarcely 
permissible to see in the frescoes on account of the extent of their dilapidation. 


In the scene of the Trial (Figs. 1, 2) St. Stephen appears as beardless, while in that 
showing him among his accusers (Figs. 3, 4) he appears at first glance as bearded and he 
has the suggestion of a beard in the Stoning scene (Figs. 5, 6). The bearded effect, however, 
is due to the technical feature of a deep shadow under the chin with a high light on the 
upper part, and when the surface painting is worn, as it is here, the modeling of the face is 
readily enough altered to appear as bearded. Similarly, it is difficult to say whether some 
of the Jews are bearded or not. In the miniatures of the Bible of St. Paul’s, which are well 
preserved, some of the heads which have no beards appear as though they had, owing to 
the same juxtaposition of a heavy shadow and a high-light.*” Moreover, the iconography 
of St. Stephen invariably shows him to be represented as beardless. 


For the figure of St. Stephen analogies do not readily offer themselves. This is prin- 
cipally owing to the fact that the painting of the head is damaged in the three scenes in 


35. H. Janitschek, Die trierer Ada-Handschrift, Leipzig, 36. Many heads of this type occur in MS. 1141. Cf° 
1889, p. 102, places this manuscript in the school of A. Boinet, La miniature carolingienne, Paris, 1913, pl 
Corbie, which Mr. Friend has taken over for St.-Denis. CXXXII. 


37. Cf. particularly the figure of Christ on folio 115 v. 
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Fic. 16—Paris, Bibl. del’ Arsenal: So-called Gospel of Fic. 17—Paris, Bibl. Nat.: Gospel of 
Ste.-Aure (MS. 1171). Detail of Folio 108 Lothaire (MS. lat. 266). 
Detail of Folio 2 v. 
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Fic. 18—Paris, Bibl. Nat.: First Bible of Charles the Bald (MS. lat. 1). Detail of Folio 3 v. 
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which he appears; more so in the first and third scenes than in the second, making some- 
what doubtful the supposedly common type originally used for all three heads.** 

The Bible of St. Paul’s offers perhaps the closest parallels in illumination for the general 
appearance of the head of St. Stephen as it is seen in the three scenes. Thus the type used for 
St. Jerome in the Bible (Fig. 14) is similar to that in the scene of the accusers (Figs. 3, 4). 
For the St. Stephen head of the Trial scene (Figs. 1, 2) no close parallel is forthcoming, 
owing to the extent to 1 hich it is damaged. (The artist of the relevé seems to have drawn 
in the features more completely than the state of the original painting warrants). How- 
ever, as there is no reason to suppose that the original appearance of the damaged heads 
differed in respect to style and features from that of the better preserved heads we may 
reasonably assume that the type of head used for St. Stephen appeared originally very 
much like the type noted above for St. Jerome in the Bible of St. Paul’s (Fig. 12). Like- 
wise, it is difficult to offer analogies for the heads of the beardless bishops since they are 
nearly obliterated. The shape of their outline is like that of the St. Stephen in the scene 
of the Trial. 

The bearded heads of the other two bishops and of the High Priest and the figure standing 
behind him in the Trial scene are too far destroyed, again, for their character to be clearly 
apparent, but their general shape indicates the type of head used for St. Mark in the so- 
called Gospel of Ste.-Aure (Fig. 16). The same comparison appears to hold for the two 
bearded heads of the stoning figures, in which the features are fairly well preserved but in 
which the modeling is largely lost. Several examples from the Bible of St. Paul’s also suggest 
themselves as of the same type (Fig. 11). 

The two archbishops of MS. 1141, standing to either side of a king, whom Mr. Friend 
has shown to be in all probability Clovis in a commemorative réle for the coronation of 
Charles the Bald as king of Lorraine at Metz in 869, are very clearly reflected by the four 
monumental bishops of the frescoes (Fig. 15 and Figs. 7, 8.)** It is notable that the gestures 
of the hands of the archbishops are practically repeated by the two unbearded bishops. 

The costumes of the frescoed figures are, of course, too common at this time to be of 
significance in themselves as points of attribution. The garb worn here by the Jews, con- 
sisting of the short tunic, the chlamys, and buskins is universal at this period. The 
manner in which the costumes are handled is much more significant. The figures of the 
Jews, being better preserved, are here, again, of more value than the others. From the 
comparison made above between them and the two soldiers (Fig. 9) it will be noticed how 
the tunic is caught up over the hip with a fold in the same fashion in both instances. The 
folds to either side of the leg have very much the same arrangement and flow while the 
folds of the chlamys are similarly disposed in the two works. (These features can be seen 
more justly in the original painting, Fig. 3.) 

Several of the characteristics of style and technique that have been mentioned are also 
to be found in certain miniatures of the school of Tours. Thus the Vivien Bible (Paris, 





38. There are extremely few instances in Carolingian 
illumination of scenes from the Acts of the Apostles and 
as few representations of deacons to which the figure of 
St. Stephen may be referred for comparison. But his 
appearance is so like that of the bishops, save for the 
chasuable, that the comparisons for them will also serve 


for him. The figure of St. Stephen occurring in the 
Sacramentary of Drogo (Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. lat. 9428) 
shows precisely the same details of costume as in these 
scenes. Cf. Boinet, op. cit., pl. LXXX VIII. 

39.. A.M. Friend, Jr. ,7wo Manuscripts of The School of 
St.-Denis, in Speculum, I (Janaury, 1926), pp. 59 ff. 
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Bibl. nat., MS. lat. 1) and the Gospel of Lothaire (Paris, Bibl. nat., MS. lat. 266) exhibit 
figures and a technical treatment of great similarity to the frescoed figures. The head of 
the symbol for St. Matthew, for example (Fig. 17), from the Gospel of Lothaire and the 
heads of St. Jerome and the monks surrounding him from the Vivien Bible (Fig. 18) 
possess very much the same particulars of shape, features and technique that have been 
described with reference to the head of one of the group before Moses from the Bible of 
St. Paul’s (Fig. 13) and the head of the Jew in the fresco (Fig. 4). Similarly, the bishops 
from the Vivien Bible (Fig. 19) appear closely akin to those painted on the walls of the 
crypt of St.-Germain. 

It is from this class of Tours miniatures, however, that St.-Denis so largely derived its 
figure style. Whole pages of the Vivien Bible were copied in those of the Bible of St. 
Paul’s,” an indication of which can be seen in the two excerpts from these Bibles in Figs. 
18 and 12. At this point the question arises: does the style of the frescoes come more 
directly from that of Tours or St.-Denis? To answer this question in favor of Tours, in 
view of the comparisons made above, its style would have to be shown to be close indeed 
to the manner of the frescoes. But a scrutiny of this style in Tours manuscripts will show 
that it does not resemble that of the frescoes either so precisely or in so many particularities 
as does the style of St.-Denis. Thus, as illustrated above, the affinity of the frescoed head 
types to St.-Denis miniatures is not so closely duplicated by Tours examples. This dis- 
tinction is further attested in the Tours mannerism of the somewhat aquiline noses of its 
figures. The noses of the figures in St.-Denis work and in the frescoes are, on the contrary, 
usually straight. In certain instances in the frescoes the tip of the nose is flattened, as in 
the case of some of the Jews (Fig. 3), and St.-Denis miniatures show now and again a bent 
form to the nose (Fig. 9), but in neither case do we have the well-defined aquiline type of 
Tours illumination (Fig. 18). Also, the jaws of Tours’ figures are generally longer and of a 
wider curve than those of St.-Denis and the frescoes, and this feature combined with the 
aquiline nose gives the Tours face a typical and distinctive form. Considering the indebted- 
ness of St.-Denis work to that of Tours it is to be expected that the head forms of the 
former would approach very closely at times those of the latter (cf. Figs. 9, 18). But in 
addition to the differences just brought out, the drawing style of Tours appears definitely 
harder and of sharper outline than that of St.-Denis and the frescoes. The latter works 
possess in common a sketchier and more malerish treatment, a characteristic that is greatly 
in favor of the alignment of our mural paintings with St.-Denis illumination. From the 
consideration of ornament also, as will be explained below, Tours appears the less likely 
alternative. These objections to a direct derivation of the style of the frescoes from that 
of Tours are given weight by the early dating of the Tours manuscripts, about 855, or 
earlier.” 





All of the ornamental features of the frescoes are common in St.-Denis illumination, 
some of them being derived from Tours. These features are: the banded borders enframing 
the bishops, which here have a larger number of bands than is usual in the manuscripts, 
the wavy bands behind the bishops, and the flowers which occur in the foregrounds of the 
St. Stephen scenes. The elements of the remaining motifs of ornament occur too widely 






40. A.M. Friend, Jr., in Art Studies, I (1923), p. 72. Gospel of Lothaire could have been done are 851 and 855, 
41. The latest dates at which the Vivien Bible and the the years, respectively, of the death of Vivien and Lothaire. 
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Fic. 22—Auxerre, Abbey of St.- FIG. 23 
Germain: Carolingian Capital main: 
in Crypt (Drawing by Tillet) 


Auxerre, Abbey of St.-Ger- 
Detail of border of Fresco 
(Drawing and Photograph) 


Fic. 24—Rome, Vatican 
Library: Bible of St. 
Paul’s f.l.m. Detail of 

Border on Folio 4 2. 
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25—Auxerre, Abbey of St.-Germain: Details of Frescoes in Crypt (Drawing by Y perman) 
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in the art of the period to be of special import. The arrangement of the members of the 
Corinthianesque capital (Fig. 25) finds perhaps its closest analogy in the sculptured capital 
of the crypt (Fig. 22). The Ionic capitals of the Trial scene appear too undifferentiated 
and generally used to be of any aid to ascription. But the motif of the acanthus border 
below the scene of St. Stephen among his accusers is almost precisely duplicated in one 
instance in the border of the Codex Aureus (Figs. 20, 23). The Bible of St. Paul’s furnishes 
perhaps the closest analogy we have in illumination for the leaf ornament of the arches 
(Fig. 24). It is to be added that in the technical treatment of ornament the style of St.- 
Denis miniatures in its use of high-light and shadow offers the closest parallels to the 
frescoes. 

From the above discussion it seems indisputable that the true connection of these frescoes 
lies with the miniatures of the school of St.-Denis. The connections with Charles the Bald 
here suggest themselves in an intermediary réle, since he was, on the one hand, the lay- 
abbot of St.-Denis and the virtual private owner of its scriptorium, while, on the other 
hand, he was intimately associated with the Abbey of St.-Germain d’Auxerre. His promi- 
nent part on the occasions of the two translations of the body of St. Germain have already 
been noted. His donations to the abbey were many and important,” his residence there 
frequent,® and his close personal relation with it is further evident in the person of his son 
Lothaire, whom Charles sent to the abbey school under the tutelage of Hericus“ and who 
later became abbot.*® It is also noteworthy that it was Charles who granted the abbey to 
his uncle Conrad. Thus had it not been for the action of Charles in the first place the 
Carolingian crypts might never have been built.*® 


That the frescoes can be dated during Charles’ lifetime seems highly probable. Their 
closest analogies in style have been seen to lie with the Bible of St. Paul’s, which dates 
before 869, and with Charles’ Gospels, which are dated 870 by inscription.*’ Unless one 
wishes to make the Abbey of St.-Germain the artistic originator of the eclectic St.-Denis 
school beginning in 867, the basis of its illumination style, rather than the reverse (an 
assumption which the history of Carolingian illumination makes most unlikely), the 
frescoes cannot date from the time of the completion of the crypts in 859, nor from the time 
of the translation of relics in 865. Therefore, in view of their similarity to St.-Denis 
miniatures one would expect them to date not long after 870 and likely enough before the 
death of Charles the Bald in 877. 


42. Quantin, op. cit., I, pp. 66, 69, 70, 72, 73, 75, 76, 44. Davau, op. cit., p. 134; Diimmler, op. cit., IT, p. 23, 
91, 93; Lebeuf, op. cit., IV, p. 466. n. I. 

43. See Lebeuf, op. cit.; Henry, op. cit.; Davau, 45. Henry, op. cit., p. 77; Diimmler, idem. 
op. cit.; E. Diimmler, Geschichte des ostfrdnkischen Reiches, 46. Henry, op. cit., p. 62; Leclerc, op. cit., p. 8. 


Leipzig, 1887; passim. 47. A.M. Friend, Jr., in Art Studies, I (1923), p. 71. 





A CHAPTER IN FOURTEENTH CENTURY 
ICONOGRAPHY: VERONA 


BY EVELYN SANDBERG VAVALA 


HE schools of painting in North Italy in the fourteenth century have each their 
distinct personality and history. The unraveling of the strands of influence, 
derivation, and interchange enhances the interest of their varied production, 
which, one must confess, is but too apt to remain on a qualitative level far 
inferior to that of the more important groups of Central Italy. There are two 

diverse aspects from which one may approach these primitive masters, the iconographic 
and the stylistic: material and manner, object and presentation; and we may note at the 
outset that iconographic connections and affinities do not always run parallel to stylistic 
relations, of which paradox the Veronese group, whose origins we now seek to elucidate, 
is a most apt illustration. And let it not be objected that iconographic considerations are 
of minor importance in this new century. The real break, the effectual cessation of vital 
contact between the artists and the thought of the people is not before but after the 
trecento. In this period the artist still faithfully reflects a stream of thought, a tradition 
which is at once conceptual and pictographic, and indeed one may add that religious 


iconography in Italy presents at this moment a local diversity and color which it lacked 
in the centuries preceding, and which it is about to lose in the approaching Renaissance. 
Dugento iconography has a singularly homogeneous, if transitional character. Its tendency 
can be summed up in the expression, “the nationalization (and to some extent the Westerni- 


zation) of the Byzantine formule.” But trecento iconography is more complex, and varies 


from center to center, though its elements are still reducible to a few very simple lowest 
terms—the Byzantine residuum, the imports from the Romanesque and Gothic 
iconographies of the transalpine countries, the original and national Italian factor, which 
admits in itself a considerable provincial diversity. 

In the attempt to trace in outline’ the evolution of Verona’s slight but eminently 
delightful pictorial output from its beginnings to the dawn of the Renaissance I passed 
over almost in silence the peculiarities of her local iconography; this was due in part to a 
relative lack of apposite material (for nothing is more obvious than the monotony of the 
subject matter of Veronese trecento painting, its poverty, its endless reiteration of the 
limited theme of the Virgin and Child, with or without saints and donors), and in part to 
the necessity of brevity and to a wish to premise to any discussion a more extensive 
research in the output of the neighboring centers. It is the scope of the present essay to 
_ supplement this omission in the light of material not then available; and just as in the 
province of stylistic consideration we held that Verona had a definite, if modest, individu- 
ality, so in the field of iconography, we shall find her moving in a line which is peculiar to 


1. E. Sandberg Vavala La pitiura veronese del trecento e del primo quattrocento, Verona, 1926. 
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Fic. 2—Brussels, Musée Royal: Twelve Scenes by Turone 
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Florence, Private Collection: Eight Scenes by Martino da Verona 
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herself, distinct from, and by no means parallel to, that followed by the surrounding 
schools of Lombardy, Bologna, Padua, and Venice. 


I propose to base my observations mainly on four important narrative representations 
of the Lives of Christ and the Virgin. 


(I) The ancona with thirty-six Bible scenes in the Museo Civico of Verona (Fig. 1), 
already published by me in 1926? and before by Hans Semper,’ who indeed submitted 
it to a detailed but not very conclusive iconographic analysis. 


(II) A similar series of twelve scenes, now arbitrarily divided into two panels in the 
Musée Royal of Brussels, hitherto unpublished (Fig. 2). 


(III) The apposite scenes among the illustrations of the seventeen corali of the 
Biblioteca Capitolare in Verona, which I recently examined from a stylistic standpoint in 
the pages of Dedalo.* 


(IV) A set of eight scenes in a private collection at Florence (Fig. 3) of certain Veronese 
provenance. 


And since all inconographic conclusions must be based a priori on stylistic diagnosis, 
we must prefix to the iconographic examination some observations on the date and origin 
of these several works which are to serve us as bases. 


The thirty-six scenes in the Museum of Verona (No. 362) have been already referred to 
the mid-trecento by Semper, and by the present writer and their true Veronese character 
has been established by their relation to local works in fresco. An increased knowledge 
of the style of Maestro Turone, almost the only historic panel painter of the period in 
Verona, who signed the important altarpiece No. 355 at Verona (see Fig. 4) and to whom 
I have recently attributed the directive part in the above-mentioned series of corali, leads 
me to now see in this ancona at least an approximation to his manner. It may be 
tentatively accepted as a product of his very flourishing bottega. 


The similarity of the smaller series at Brussels is immediately obvious to anyone who is 
familiar with the Verona panel. We recognize the same somewhat elementary sense of 
structure, of composition, of spacing; the same rounded, plastic but slack and fiberless 
figure style; the same facial types and drapery and gestures. Nay, we may descend even 
further to the minutiae of ornament and technique, and note in both series the identical 
method of dividing the compartments by a double line of punteggiatura, the same simple 
nimbs with rays and dotted edges. At Brussels the panels pass for works of the school of 
Giotto on account of their compositional resemblance to the frescoes at Padua, and an 
inscription on the back of one of the panels which gives them to the year 1302 has served 
to raise the question as to what could be their relation to these classic productions if they 
were really executed before the date of the latter. But the date 1302 is not tenable either 
on stylistic or on iconographic grounds, nor is it possible to envisage these mediocre pro- 
ductions in the light of an emanation from the actual environment of Giotto. They are not 
truly Giottesque and obviously not by any Florentine or Paduan follower, whereas every- 
thing points to the Veronese group in general and to Maestro Turone in particular. 


Ibid., p. 110. See also A fourteenth century Veronese im Museo Civico zu Verona in Madonna Verona, 1907, 
triptych in Burlington Magazine, LIII, 1928. Pp. 129. 


3. Eine Bildtafel vom anfang des XIV. Jahrhunderts 4. Maestro Turone Miniatore, in Dedalo, X, 1929, p. 15. 
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Conceded this point, the relation between panel and frescoes becomes obvious as mere 
compositional imitation carried out after a not inconsiderable interval, during which, as 
we shall find, there had been important inconographic modifications in certain well-worn 
formulae. As we proceed with our analysis we shall find our anonymous master borrowing 
scenes and motives. He is typically Veronese in his manner and as far from being essen- 
tially Giottesque as the majority of his fellow-countrymen; but he has clearly studied the 
frescoes at Padua at first hand, and his relation to the artist who did No. 362 at Verona is 
so close as to raise a possibility that we are dealing with products of a single artistic entity. 
Since the series at Verona is founded in part for its iconography on the Giottesque tradition, 
and since in general the Brussels formula, where it corresponds, is intermediate between the 
Giottesque original at Padua and the formula of the Verona ancona, we may borrow a 
hint from this iconographic consideration and deduce that the Brussels panels are earlier, 
if anything, than the kindred work which has remained in their place of production — 
conclusion borne out by study of the style itself. The Brussels panels, moreover, are still 
more closely connected with the signed work of Turone, to whose milieu we have already 
assigned the series at Verona. Is it possible that Turone himself was the author of one or 
both series? In the case of the Brussels series I think it highly probable. Let us confront 
certain figures of the Brussels gospel scenes with others of his signed altarpiece. 


Joachim in the first scene at Brussels (Fig. 17) is easily recognizable in St. Paul and still 
more in St. Peter of the signed example (Fig. 4). The tiny figure of a Virgin Martyr 
(Fig. 5) on one of the finials of the altarpiece reveals to us the typical Turonian cast of 
feature, which we may trace without difficulty in the various scenes at Brussels. A 
parallel may be established between the drawing of the angels in the Coronation (Fig. 6) 
with the Kings in the Brussels Adoration of the Magi (see Fig. 41). A clear relation can be 
established between the methods of treating figures and drapery in both paintings, but the 
movement is freer in the altarpiece, the monumentality of the figure is slightly diminished, 
the stylization of the drapery more accomplished—deductions which may serve us for a 
chronological conclusion, that the Brussels panel must be, if Turone’s, a slightly earlier 
production than the altarpiece, which is dated 1360, a conclusion which, as we shall find, 
has its iconographic confirmation. 


Given the difference in dimensions and matter, the altarpiece might well yield us less 
comparative material than, for instance, the miniatures of the Veronese corali, which we 
have already endeavored to demonstrate to be largely executed by Turone. We may note 
here the parallel between St. Peter (Fig. 8) in a miniature and Joseph who stands by Mary 
in the Brussels Adoration, between the half-length Virgin and Child (Fig. 9) in another 
miniature and the Virgin of that same composition, and finally between the priest who 
expels Joachim from the temple at Brussels (see Fig. 17) and the foremost apostle in the 
Call of Peter and Andrew at Verona (Fig. 7). Other instances of stylistic parallels will 
suggest themselves to us in the course of the subsequent iconographic confrontation. 

This third group of material, the miniatures in the seventeen corali, has already been 
referred to the same bottega at a slightly later period, and we shall not reiterate our 
arguments. We have, then, three closely connected monuments, all probably executed 
within a brief period, which we can safely identify as the third. quarter of the fourteenth 
century; and this same close. stylistic connection must'be allowed to determine to some 
extent the validity and range of our subsequent deductions. 











Details of Polyptych by Turone 
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Fics. 5, 6—Verona, Museo Civico 
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Fics. 7, 8, 9—Verona, Biblioteca Capitolare: Miniatures by the Bottega of Turone 











Fic. 1o—Florence, Private Collection: 


11—Verona, S. Stefano: Annunciation, by Martino da Verona 
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The fourth group of material is distinct and considerably later. The eight scenes of the 
Lives of the Virgin and of Christ now at Florence were certainly executed some thirty years 
after the last of the Veronese corali. They may well belong to the opening quattrocento, 
though they are still clearly trecentesque in feeling and tradition, but in this case we may 
refine upon our attribution. It is, I think, possible to clinch the general diagnosis with a 
particular ascription. These eight charming panels, whose clear and flowery tints are as 
gay, as delightful a feast for the eye as one might expect from a Veronese artist, are to be 
referred to that Martino da Verona, active at least from 1396 to 1413, who is the last 
trecentist of his city and whose modest art links the style of Altichiero to that of the 
Gothic Stefano. It is only necessary to return to his Annunciation at S. Stefano (Fig. 10) 
(I refer my readers to my former line of argument for the acceptance of this work as 
Martino’s®) to see that the little panels (Fig. 11) of identical composition are by the same 
master, and we may gain, if we will, additional security for this hypothesis if we take a 
detail from Martino’s signed frescoes in S. Fermo at Verona for comparison with the 
Marriage of the Virgin in the panel series (Figs. 12, 13). 

Martino, hitherto known simply as a fresco painter and indeed in this respect entirely 
typical of his city and epoch, thus enters into the sparse ranks of Veronese trecento panel 
painters—and with unexpected qualities of charm and color far surpassing that of his 
frescoes, which, if still pleasing, do not rival for sheer limpidity and gay harmony the 
numerous frescoes of the mid-fourteenth century at Verona. In the same private collection 
at Florence there is another panel picture which may confidently be referred to the same 
master, a full-length Madonna and Child (Fig. 14), which for its charming simplicity, its 
pleasant line and pattern, I here illustrate in juxtaposition with a fresco painting of the 
same subject in S. Anastasia at Verona (Fig. 15) already referred by me® to the earliest 
known phase of Martino’s activity round the year 1390. 

With this preface we may pass to our main inquiry, and let us anticipate its most 
important conclusions, so that the tedious details of its course may not distract us from 
its general trend. Veronese iconography, as still scantily known to us, is inspired by 
Giotto’s frescoes at Padua. It is singularly free from any Byzantine residuum in contrast 
to the contemporary groups of Padua and Venice. The Veronese are, strangely enough, 
more faithful to Giotto than the local Paduan masters themselves. This point I hope to 
make more clear, when I have an opportunity to write of certain important Paduan 
iconographic series of the trecento—the frescoes of Guariento in the Museo Civico and his 
polyptych in the Czernin gallery at Vienna (1344) and the frescoes of Giusto in the 
Baptistery. Guariento’s iconography is a mixture of the Giottesque and the Veneto- 
Byzantine. Giusto’s is a compound of the Giottesque and the Florentine, which, icono- 
graphically speaking, by no means always coincide. In contrast to this complexity of 
origin the trecento iconography of Venice is an almost pure Byzantine product. Bologna’s 
(again I hope to fill in the outline in a future publication) is a play on two themes, the 
Byzantine and the transalpine Gothic; and in some minor aspects it reflects incidental 
contacts between Bologna and Venice. 

The principal episodes of the story of Joachim and Anna are to be found in the panels at 
Brussels repeated with a varying degree of exactitude, from the frescoes of Giotto in the 


5. La pittura veronese,*p. 232. 6. Idem., p. 241. 
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Arena Chapel. The only possible conclusion is that the Veronese anonimo responsible for 
them had visited and studied these great examples. We shall find him borrowing ideas 
and motifs and even whole compositions, but the fact that on other occasions he departs 
from the Giottesque tradition prevents us from dismissing his handiwork as mere repro- 
duction, and as we trace him, wherever the road he follows coincides with that taken by 
his great predecessor, we may indulge in a certain wonder that the formal borrowings, so 
precise and so definite, were accompanied by no spiritual, even by no stylistic inspiration. 
He remains a true provincial, steeped in his petty local atmosphere and in no way better 
than his fellow townsmen. 


Joachim Driven from the Temple opens both series, the master’s and the imitator’s. 
Obviously, here the Veronese (Fig. 16) has studied Giotto (Fig. 17), and has copied from 
him even while he has sought to improve and to modernize. Coarser, less correct and less 
careful, we recognize Giotto’s artificial scenario, with its Byzentinizing character, mass 
for mass and detail for detail, with the sole omission of the enclosing parapet. The prin- 
cipal figures are also clearly borrowed from Giotto, but the painter of the Brussels panel 
has avoided that archaic Byzantine separation of the action, and instead of the second 
priest confronting the kneeling devotee, he repeats, even more imperiously, the act of 
ejection of Joachim—an attempt at unification of the drama, which, marred as it is by 
this clumsy and tiresome reiteration, cannot be considered an improvement. It is striking 
to find not only Giotto in 1306 but even the Veronese of half a century later giving to the 
priests their quaint Byzantine headdresses. 

The noble episodes of the Return and Vision of Joachim are omitted by the Veronese 
painter. We find him hard again on the tracks of his forerunnner in the Sacrifice of Joachim 
(Figs. 18, 19) where the lines of his landscape and the altar are frankly borrowed. He 
avoids the classic attitude of the proskynese adopted by Giotto, adds a second onlooker 
and cumbers the foreground with a greater number of animals. These are changes of no 
importance, but we may glean an evidence of the tendency of his period from the modifica- 
tion in the action of the angel, who in the fresco at Padua enters majestically erect and 
at Brussels plunges in heady flight. In like manner the angel who announces the birth of 
Christ to the shepherds enters, as a rule, on the earth in representations of the dugento, 
and flies down in those made after 1300, and almost contemporaneously Gabriel abandons 
the standing posture in the Annunciation, not, it is true, immediately for the posture of 
flight, but, in harmony with a spirit of increased veneration for the Virgin, for that of 
homage, and with rare exceptions it is only as the quattrocento advances that Gabriel also 
is represented hovering on clouds before the Annunciata. 


The Annunciation to Anna forms a complete contrast to the foregoing episode in its 
un-Giottesque character. The scene at Brussels takes place in the garden (Fig. 21); that 
at Padua in the house of Anna (Fig. 20). One might at most trace a general parallel in the 
figures. But it is clear that the Veronese followed a distinct iconographic tradition, and, 
departing from his august model for the formula, he leaves him also for the details, so that 
there is absolutely no relation between his Gothic architecture with its balconies of local 
character and the abstract classicism of the Giottesque construction. 

He returns obviously to a strict imitation in the Meeting of Joachim and Anna (Fig. 23) 
where Giotto’s noble group (Fig. 22) is repeated without spirit or refinement. He has 
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Fic. 16—Padua, Arena Chapel: Joachim Fic. 17—Brussels, Musée Royal: Joachim 
Expelled from the Temple, by Giotto Expelled from the Temple, by Turone 





Fic. 18—Padua, Arena Chapel: Joachim’s Fic. 19—Brussels, Musée Royal: Joachim’s 
Sacrifice, by Giotto Sacrifice, by Turone 
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Fic. 20—Padua, Arena Chapel: Fic. 21—Brussels, Musée Royal: 
Annunciation to Anna, by Giotto Annunciation to Anna, by Turone 














Fic. 22—Padua, Arena Chapel: Meeting Fic. 23—Brussels, Musée Royal: Meeting 
of Joachim and Anna, by Giotto of Joachim and Anna, by Turone 








Fic. 24—Padua, Arena Chapel: Birth Fic. 25—Brussels, Musée Royal: Birth 
of Mary, by Giotto of Mary, by Turone 
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Fic. 26—Strassburg, Gallery: Birth Fic. 27—Florence, Private Collection: Birth 
of Mary, by Veronese Painter of Mary, by Martino da Verona 








Fic. 28—Padua, Arena Chapel: 
Presentation of Mary, by Giolto 


Fic. 30—Verona, Museo Civico: 
Presentation of Mary, Botiega of Turone 


Fic.. 32—Verona, Museo Civico: Mary 
in the Temple, Bottega of Turone 


Fic. 29—Brussels, Musée Royal: 
Presentation of Mary, by Turone 
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Fic. 31—Florence, Private Collection: 
Presentation of Mary, by Martino da Verona 


Fic. 33—Verona, ‘Biblioteca Capitolare: 
Journey to Bethlehem, Bottega of Turone 
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flinched from closing in his whole prospect with the massive gateway, and has inserted in 
the corner a very delightful glimpse of mediaeval campanili, but the logic of the grouping 
has escaped him, and the figures stand pointlessly before the city wall instead of issuing 
from the gateway as in the fresco of the master. 

It is with this scene that we first encounter Martino da Verona. His version (see first 
scene in Fig. 3a) is still reminiscent of Giotto though further from the Paduan prototype 
than the earlier example at Brussels. The great doorway with its heavy bastions is still 
recognizable—though it no longer occupies the whole of the space available. Joachim’s 
massive figure is still in general Giottesque, and the women are placed in the doorway as 
with Giotto, but we miss the direct inspiration of the great master’s tenderly dramatic 
sentiment; the aged pair gaze intently but do not embrace. In the stretch of country 
which now fills the left half of the picture we see two gesticulating rustics, and the servant, 
who constitutes yet another element of Giottesque origin, is issuing, one knows not how, 
from a barely suggested defile in the hillside. 

The compositions hitherto examined are of rare occurrence. In the next scene, the 
Birth of Mary, we have on the other hand a favorite subject for the Italian primitive. The 
imitation of Giotto is but relative, and may be noticed chiefly in the gesture of Anna; but 
Giotto (Fig. 24) is still archaic, Byzantine, and dugentesque in the succession of the action, 
giving us the infant Mary twice over, while his Veronese imitator (Fig. 25), rejecting this 
now old-fashioned complication, relegates the infant to the bath group in the foreground 
and transforms the motive of Anna’s gesture of eagerness (with a certain indifferent 
naivety) to her reception of the gifts which the attendants offer to her. He has not retained 
even the double compartments of the Giottesque architectural construction. Two later 
examples enable us to follow the destinies of this scene in the iconography of Verona. A 
small panel at Strasburg (Fig. 27) executed, it would seem, to judge from its Altichierian 
architecture, in the last quarter of the century is nearer to Giotto than the panel at 
Brussels. The composition is reversed from right to left. The action is again single but 
the choice has fallen on the more important moment of the presentation of the child to the 
mother. 

Martino da Verona (Fig. 27), whose composition is of still later date, has followed the 
lead of the Brussels artist, placing the infant in the bath scene only. The second attendant, 
who hitherto has been found at Anna’s bedside, now joins the bath group in the foreground, 
where she is seated spinning. A fourth maiden watches wondering in the doorway. 

The Presentation of Mary in the Temple is common to all the four series before us. 
The imprint of Giotto’s composition (Fig. 29) survives unmistakably in the three Veronese 
imitations, and, strangely enough, is most evident in the latest, in the version, that is to 
say, of Martino (Fig. 31), which not only, as also the panel at Brussels, gives us the servant 
straining under the weight of the heavy basket, but does not omit the flanking figures in 
the right-hand corner of the picture. 

The Brussels panel (Fig. 29) is directly founded on Giotto’s as regards its architecture. 
The scene in No. 362 at Verona (Fig. 30) is more puerile, less clearly based on the model at 
Padua, giving evidence of disregard not uncommon in this painter for relations of figures 
and ambient, with the priest neither on nor behind the staircase and his fellows placed, 
one hardly follows how, in the inadequate elevation of the little temple. 
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To this artist we owe an unusual interlude in the recital—a scene very rare in the art of 
any period—Mary praying in a chamber of the temple, while her maiden companions are 
busy either spinning or reading (Fig. 32). 

The Veronese masters have no space for the incidents of the Betrothal. Martino alone 
gives us the Marriage of Mary and Joseph in a composition which has but a very faint and 
generic resemblance to the fresco of Giotto (see Fig. 12). 

Nor, strangely enough, do the lengthy cycles at Brussels and Verona include the 
paramount scene of the Annunciation; and Martino’s versions here and in the various 
frescoes which he has left us in the churches of his native city, have little or no direct 
connection with Giotto’s composition. We may, however, note his position as regards the 
march of evolution in a theme which, like this, has on account of its widespread popularity, 
a clearly marked chronological development. We are at the moment when the sitting 
posture of the Virgin has become an alternative (a rare alternative) to the kneeling posture. 
Giotto shows her kneeling, and is in this, as in very few other elements, in advance of his 
generation. Martino uses the seated Virgin in the panel series (Fig. 10), at S. Stefano 
(Fig. 11), and in the triumphal arch of S. Zeno; and he uses the kneeling Virgin in the 
triumphal arch of the church of the SS. Trinita.’ 

- We may cull from a miniature in the Veronese corali another infrequent episode, Joseph 
accompanying the Virgin to Bethlehem (Fig. 33)—not as in primitive iconography, with 
the ass and the servant, and, save for the absence of the babe, following the formula of the 
Flight into Egypt, but on foot and with a tender gesture of the old man who extends his 
left arm as a support for her weariness. 

The scene of the Nativity, common to all the panel series, and found also in a pair of 
miniatures, offers us a clear means of gauging the lapse of half a century between Giotto 
and the earliest of the Veronese paintings. Giotto’s Nativity (Fig. 34), if distinctly more 
advanced than Duccio’s, is nevertheless still archaic in its setting. Giotto is akin to the 
Pisan sculptors in his clearly expressed maternal ardor. But the Virgin is still extended 
on the mattress of the dugento (which is, however, slightly changed in outline from oval 
to rectangular, as is characteristic after Giotto for half a century at Florence), and Joseph 
still cowers in his immemorial somnolent attitude. A rarer trait is the presence of the 
handmaids in a scene which does not include the bath group. At Brussels (Fig. 36) and 
Verona (Fig. 37), in the miniatures, and with Martino we have the typical Nativity of the 
full trecento, transformed in essence to a scene of Adoration of the Bambino Ges. Mary, 
no longer extended in human weakness, kneels in the foreground in the two earlier examples, 
which retain a flavor of the now vanished archaic model in the babe in the crib beneath the 
shed, warmed by the breath of ox and ass, in the plunging angel, and in the shepherds at 
the moment of arrival. In these two closely parallel compositions Joseph kneels opposite 
Mary. In Martino’s later but less advanced example he is still seated in the background 
(Fig. 35). The compositions® of the miniaturists (Figs. 38, 39) are closely akin to Martino’s, 


7. For descriptions of these and other works of illustrations in this group of corali has been described 

_ Martino see La pittura veronese; for the Annunciation at elsewhere. The eighteen examples consist of nine pairs in 
SS. Trinita, p. 247 and fig. 105; for that at S. Zeno, pp. which it is generally easy to distinguish a “model” and a 
249-250. slightly later and sometimes slightly more elaborate 


8. The curious phenomenon of the parallelism of “replica.” (See article cited in note 4 above.) 








Fic. 34—Padua, Arena Chapel: Fic. 35—Florence, Private Collection: 
Nativity, by Giotto Nativity, by Martino da Verona 





Fic. 36—Brussels, Musée Royal: Fic. 37—Verona, Museo Civico: 
Nativity, by Turone Nativity, Bottega of Turone 
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Fics. 38, 39—Verona, Biblioteca Capitolare: Nativity, Bottega of Turone 











Fic. 40—Padua, Arena Chapel: Adoration Fic. 41—Brussels, Musée Royal: Adoration } 
of the Magi, by Giotto of the Magi, by Turone 








Fic. 42—Verona, Museo Civico: Adoration Fic. 43—Padua, Capella di S. Giorgio: Adoration 
of the Magi, Bottega of Turone of the Magi, by Altichiero 





Fics. 44, 45—Verona, Biblioteca Capitolare: Adoration of the Magi, Bottega of Turone 
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46—Padua, Arena Chapel: Flight 
into Egypt, by Giotto 


Fic. 48—Padua, Arena Chapel: 
Presentation of Christ, by Giotto 
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50—Padua, Arena Chapel: 
of the Innocents, by Giotto 


Fic. 49—Verona, Museo Civico: 





Fic. 51—Verona, Museo Civico: 





Fic. 47—Verona, Museo Civico: Flight 
into Egypt, Bottega of Turone 
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Fic. 52—Padua, Arena Chapel: Christ Fic. 53—Brussels, Musée Royal: Christ 
in the Temple, by Giotto in the Temple, by Turone 








Fic. 54—Verona, Museo Civico: Christ Fic. 55—Florence, Private Collection: Christ 
in the Temple, Bottega of Turone in the Temple, by Martino da Verona 





Fic. 56—Padua, Arena Chapel: Baptism Fic. 57—Verona, Museo Civico: Baptism 
of Christ, by Giotto of Christ, Bottega of Turone 
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so closely, indeed, as to suggest that Martino either knew the. miniatures or derived his 
middle group from a common model. 

The existence of the kneeling Madonna in the Nativity at Brussels is, in my opinion, a 
certain contradiction to the date, 1302, inscribed behind one of these panels. Between 
Mary extended on her mattress and Mary kneeling there are intermediate stages, in which 
she sits by the crib or nurses the Infant. The schools of Italy pass over these phases with 
varying rapidity, and successive modes overlap and alternate, but a considerable interval 
is necessary in whatever center to arrive at this ultimate method, which was to remain in 
vogue not only in the full Gothic and early Renaissance but was to provide the basis for 
the compositions of the great masters of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 


The Adoration of the Magi shows no such clear delimitation between forms current in 
the dugento and those of the trecento and opening quattrocento. Giotto (Fig. 40), it is 
true, retains the angel at the Madonna’s elbow, a detail which belongs to an old and now 
rare tradition. The kneeling Magus, with doffed crown, who embraces the feet of the Child 
is the full-blown form in the composition, and if Giotto as an exception omits the motive 
of the second King pointing out the star to his younger fellow it is not because this well- 
worn detail of Western origin has not yet entered into Italian iconography. 

The various Veronese examples offer us little material for comment, save the strict 
correspondence, as in the case of the Nativity just treated, between the nearly related 
cycles at Brussels (Fig. 41) and Verona (Fig. 42). These two versions offer us an occasion 
to check our former conclusion as to the close stylistic relation between these two series. 


The Flight into Egypt, depicted only in No. 262 at Verona (Fig. 47) can also be dis- 
missed with a brief sentence. Giotto’s fresco (Fig. 46) is unusual in giving us Joseph and 
the servant together before the cortége and in the figures which follow. The Veronese has 
omitted the servant altogether, and his version shows no special knowledge of, or relation 
to, Giotto’s but it contains no unusual elements. 


He is equally far from Giotto in his Presentation (Fig. 49), which is considerably irregular 
in the absence of Anna, in the unsymmetrical arrangement of the figures and the clumsy 
attempt to locate them in an inadequate chapel. Giotto’s version (Fig. 48), on the other 


hand, is in all, save the plunging angel, a continuance of the undeviating tradition of the 
Middle Ages in Italy and Byzantium. 


Equally detached from Giotto (Fig. 50) is the only Veronese version of the Massacre 
of the Innocents (Fig. 51) with the seated Herod, in itself, however, by no means an 
uncommon motif. We regain a more comprehensive view of our material in the Christ in 
the Temple, which is common to the three chief series, and clearly reminiscent of Giotto 
(Fig. 52) in one and all of them. The kindred versions of Brussels and Verona (Figs. 53, 54) 
differ merely in the placing of the anxious parents, and Martino (Fig. 55) has achieved an 
equilibrium by the interpolation of two additional standing doctors. The arched interior, 
obviously Giottesque in the example at Brussels, is generalized in the later compositions 
but in this relatively uncommon episode it is clear that all three artists depended on their 
Paduan prototype. The Baptism in No. 362 at Verona (Fig. 57) belongs to the few 
compositions in which the artist seems distinctly to have borrowed from Giotto (Fig. 56), 
but this scene has by the fourteenth century reached such a relative stability that we 
need not accord to the resemblance too great importance. 
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The painter of the series at Verona omits the Marriage at Cana, which is, however, 
included in the Brussels series (Fig. 59), where it follows the Paduan model (Fig. 58) in 
almost every particular of figure and scenery, and, allowing for the omission of the two 
servitors in the middle foreground, it is Giotto’s model that has been used in the delightful 
miniatures of Maestro Turone in the Biblioteca Capitolare (Figs. 60, 61) with a slight 
simplification of the architecture. The same corali provide us also with a truly Giottesque 
Christ in the Cleansing of the Temple (Figs. 62, 63,) and we may note in passing from these 
miniatures a very rare episode, the attempted stoning of Christ in the Temple by the Jews 
which, naturally, has no Giottesque foundation (Fig. 64). 





It is both interesting and instructive to glance next at a fundamentally un-Giottesque, 
and in fact, anti-Giottesque composition—the Raising of Lazarus. Giotto is true to the 
Oriental, the Byzantine tradition of Lazarus swathed as a mummy issuing from the rock 
tomb supported by two assistants (Fig. 65). The Brussels painter (Fig. 66) certainly could 
not avoid the influence of Giotto’s dramatic presentment. He has directly borrowed the 
swathed figure of Lazarus and the three men nearest him. Indeed, but for the absence of 
the lads with the stone slab in the foreground his scene corresponds figure by figure with 
that of Giotto. But Lazarus issues from a stone sarcophagus, and this is Western, 
Romanesque, transalpine—a tradition already (and this is significant) established at 
Verona, however, at an unusually early date. This feature is still more strange in a work 
which, stylistically speaking, is Verona’s most Byzantinizing painting, one of the two 
thirteenth century frescoes in S. Zeno (Fig. 68), where the arrangement of the rest of the 
figures has no relation to that of our trecentists. 





Martino (Fig. 67), in the opening quattrocento, has followed in the wake of his prede- 
cessors at Brussels. There are considerable modifications in detail—Lazarus no longer 
swathed, and Jerusalem in the background—but the parallel proskynese of Martha and 
Mary still goes back to the model of the Arena fresco. Here, then, we have a case of the 
commingling of distinct iconographic traditions, and chance has preserved to us the link 
in the chain of causation in that very rare fragment in S. Zeno. 

The events of the close of Christ’s life and ministry do not occur in the Brussels series 
nor in the series executed by Martino. We can pass very briefly over such episodes as are 
common to the painter of the ancona No. 362 at Verona and Giotto with a view to estab- 
lishing where, if at all, the former is dependant on the latter.? The Last Supper (Fig. 70) 
in the Verona series is more developed, later, more Westernized than Giotto’s. The 
rectangular table, the circle of apostles are in common, but Giotto (Fig. 69) retains the 
Byzantine position for the Saviour, and the Byzantine action for Christ and Judas dipping 
in the dish together, whereas the Veronese gives the typical Western form with Christ 
communicating with Judas. Again the influence from beyond the Alps prevails over the 
example of Giotto. 

The Foot Washing, on the other hand, is more archaic at Verona (Fig. 72) than with 
Giotto (Fig. 71): Christ stands, and the apostles are grouped in front of Him and not in a 






9g. From ‘his point onwards I have already frequently treatment of the iconography of the Passion in La croce 
made use of No. 362 as iconographic material in my brief dipinta italiana, Verona, 1929. See various analytical 
tables, etc. 
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Fic. 58—Padua, Arena Chapel: Marriage 
at Cana, by Giotto 


Fic. 62—Padua, Arena Chapel: Cleansing 
of the Temple, by Giotto 








Fic. 59—Brussels, Musée Royal: 
Marriage at Cana, by Turone 





Fic. 63—Verona, Biblioteca Capitolare: 
Cleansing of the Temple, Bottega of Turone 








Fic. 64—Verona, Biblioteca Capitolare: Fic. 65—Padua, Arena Chapel: Raising 
, Jews Attempt to Stone Christ, Bottega of Turone of Lazarus, by Giotto 
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Fic. 66—Brussels, Musée Royal: Raising Fic. 67—Florence, Private Collection: Raising 
of Lazarus, by Turone of Lazarus, by Martino da Verona 








Fic. 68—Verona, S. Zeno: Raising of Lazarus. Fresco. XIII Century 














Fic. 69—Padua, Arena Chapel: Last . 70—Verona, Museo Civico: Last 
Supper, by Giotto Supper, Bottega of Turone 














Fic. 71—Padua, Arena Chapel: Washing 


ae ea Fic. 72—Verona, Museo Civico: Washin 
of Feet, by Giotto , $ 


of Feet, Bottega of Turone 


Fic. 73—Padua, Arena Chapel: The Fic. 74—Verona, Museo Civico: The 
Betrayal, by Giotto Betrayal, Bottega of Turone 





Fic. 75—Padua, Arena Chapel: Trial Fic. 76—Padua, Arena Chapel: The 
before Caiphas, by Giotto Derision, by Giotto 


77—Verona, Museo Civico: Trial before Fic. 78—Verona, Museo Civico: Trial before 
Caiphas, Bottega of Turone Pilate, Bottega of Turone 
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Fic. 79—Verona, Museo Civico: Pilate Presents Fic. 80—Verona, Museo Civico: The Flagellation 
Christ to the Jews, Bottega of Turone Bottega of Turone 
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circle. The characteristic action of the apostles who loosen their sandals (Byzantine) is 
lacking. Again we have a Western tradition, if an already discarded one. 

For the Agony our artist had no model at Padua. He has used a very common formula: 
Christ at prayer and the disciples in two groups of three and eight (Fig. 85). 

His Betrayal (Fig. 74) is without appreciable Giottesque reminiscence (cf. Fig. 73), 
but as in the case of the Baptism we have to deal with a but slightly variable material. 

His choice of, and manner of dealing with, the Trial Scenes (Figs. 77-80) contrast to 
Giotto’s (Figs. 75, 76). The former gives us the uncommon episode of Pilate presenting 
Christ to the people and chooses the Flagellation instead of the Derision (as Giotto), which 
is at once equivalent to saying that his repertory is more Western and more typically 
Italian, whereas Giotto, with the Derision and no Flagellation, is still Byzantinizing. 
If the Way to Calvary (Fig. 82) by the Veronese is iconographically equivalent to Giotto’s 
(Fig. 81), it has no trace of direct compositional derivation, and neither version is otherwise 
than normal for its epoch. The Crucifixion is conspicuous by its absence in this series, 
so much so that one wonders what is the reason. The Deposition is omitted by both 
Giotto and our little master. Both have given us the Pieta (Figs. 83, 84), but there is no 
trace of relation between the formulae adopted. The Veronese has included a scene of 
Limbo (Fig. 86), which Giotto omits; and while Giotto has chosen to illustrate the 
Resurrection by the Noli me Tangere (Fig. 87), the author of our panels. at Verona has 
not only used the Resurrection proper (Fig. 88), of Western derivation, but a distinctly 
Western form of it, with coupled adoring angels. He includes also a Noli me Tangere 
without relation to Giotto’s (Fig. 89). The corali here contribute the far more common 
episode of the Maries at the sepulcher (Fig. go). 

We return to a real contact with Giotto in the scene of the Ascension, with the Christ 
rising in profile and the kneeling -groups of apostles (Fig. 92). But the panel does not 
include the traditional descending angels used by Giotto (Fig. 91), nor the chorus in 
Heaven, which is one of Giotto’s innovations. That this formula was scarcely established 
in Verona is evident also from the miniatures of the corali (Figs. 93, 94). 

We have also a distinct flavor of Giotto’s composition (Fig. 95) in the various Veronese 
scenes of Pentecost. The author of No. 362 in the museum (Fig. 96) includes Mary in the 
circle of seated figures, but Turone has given us the Giottesque arrangement in all its 
simplicity in the corali (Figs. 97, 98). 

We need not dwell on the twin compositions of the Death of Mary at Verona 
and Brussels (Figs. 100, 101), except to note yet again the close stylistic and formal analogy 
between them. And we can dismiss as equally extraneous to our object—i. e., the estimate 
of Giotto’s ascendancy—the closing scenes of the Veronese series, the Coronation of Mary 
(Fig. 102) and the Last Judgment (Fig. 103). 

The enumeration completed, let us now attempt to draw together whatever seems 
decisive in this examination. Taking the various series one by one we find them all in some 
degree Giottesque, but more specially the one in the Brussels Museum. 

The twelve scenes of this sequence are obviously frank and conscious imitations of a 
part of the fresco narrative at Padua, and where the imitator departs from the model it is 
as a rule significant. We may classify his compositions in this wise: There is clear imitation 
of Giotto in seven scenes out of twelve—Expulsion and Sacrifice of Joachim, Meeting of 
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Joachim and Anna, Presentation of Mary, Marriage of Cana, Christ in the Temple, 
Lazarus (as regards the figures but not the iconographic formula). An eighth, the Death 
-of Mary, finds no parallel at Padua. In the remaining four we have one case—Annuncia- 
tion to Anna—of deliberate divergence for which we can advance no reason, and the other 
three scenes—Nativity of Mary and of Jesus, and Adoration of the Magi—are all 
compositions repeatedly represented, and thus subject to continual modification, and in 
all three our Veronese painter has kept abreast of his age, and, abandoning Giotto’s model 
-which was already as good as discarded, he has given us forms current half a century later. 

No. 362 at Verona has a smaller number of scenes which might be said to be definitely 
Giottesque, either in actual scene-building or in iconographic content, and in none of these 
is the imitation as immediate as in the case of the Brussels panels. We feel no need to 
postulate the author’s being personally acquainted with the Arena frescoes, and we think 
this more generalized relation justifies our attribution of the whole panel to the bottega 
of the artist who did the Brussels series. Of fairly definite imitations we may enumerate 
the following: Presentation of Mary, Christ in the Temple, Baptism, Ascension and 
Pentecost (except for the presence of Mary). In other cases we can merely say that the 
formulae are in general similar: Flight into Egypt, Betrayal, and Way to Calvary. The 
artist has definitely drawn from an un-Giottesque source for the Foot Washing, Last 
Supper, Pieté, choice of Trial Scenes, Resurrection, and the presence of Mary in the 
Pentecost, and this source is always transalpine. Like the artist of the Brussels series he 
uses the newer modes for the Nativity and the Adoration. This series, then, is the product 
of an assimilative process. Time has blended the clarity of the impression created by 
Giotto’s great epic. Its reminiscences are lost in a general wave of Westernization. 

The scenes of the corali represent much the same phase of the mingling of currents. 
Most clearly Giottesque are the Cleansing of the Temple, the Cana, the Ascension, and the 
Pentecost. Similarly evolved towards late fourteenth century methods are the Nativity, 
Adoration, and Maries at the Sepulcher; and as I have already pointed out on another 
occasion, the miniaturists in certain scenes, noi illustrated in this article, have naively 
united local color to antique tradition and have given us parables which are fine examples 
of Northernizing genre scenes, and scenes of healing where Christ the healer in classic 
costume is quaintly contrasted with an up-to-date citizen of Verona under the rule of the 
Scaligers (Fig. 99). 

Martino da Verona at the opening of the quattrocento offers us no further advance in 
iconographic development. Nay, on the whole, he is more traditional than the painters of 
the corali, and not only so but more Giottesque. Among his eight compositions we may 
apply this description to four: the Meeting of Joachim and Anna, the Presentation of Mary, 
the Christ in the Temple, and the Lazarus (with the same reserve as in the case of the 
Brussels composition). The Nativity of Christ and the Nativity of Mary are naturally 
characteristic of the full trecento development. The Annunciation and the Marriage of 
Mary are divergent. 

It must be borne in mind that the four series here studied belong to a closely limited 
local production, and the whole Giottesque trend may be the well-nigh casual result of 


personal impression received by the author of the earliest series, whom we believe to be 
Turone. But the fact remains (though its full significance can only be felt when other 





Padua, Arena Chapel: Way to Fic. 82—Verona, Museo Civico: Way to 
Calvary, by Giotto Calvary, Botiega of Turone 


83—Padua, Arena Chapel: Pieta Fic. 84—Verona, Museo Civico: Pieta 
by Giotto Bottega of Turone 
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Fic. 85—Verona, Museo Civico: Agony Fic. 86—Verona, Museo Civico: Descent into 
in the Garden, Bottega of Turone Limbo, Bottega of Turone 











Fic. 87—Padua, Arena Chapel: Noli Me Fic. 88—Verona, Museo Civico: Resurrection 
Tangere, by Giotto Bottega of Turone 





Fic. 89—Verona, Museo Civico: Noli Me Fic. go—Verona, Biblioteca Capitolare: The 
Tangere, Bottega of Turone Maries at the Sepulcher, Bottega of Turone 





Fic. 91—Padua, Arena Chapel: Ascension Fic. 92—Verona, Museo Civico: Ascension 
by Giotto Bottega of Turone 

















, Fics. 93, 94—Verona, Biblioteca Capitolare: Ascension, Bottega of Turone 
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Fic. 95—Padua, Arena Chapel: Pentecost Fic. 96—Verona, Museo Civico: Pentecost 
by Giotto Bottega of Turone 
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Fics. 97, 98—Verona, Biblioteca Capitolare: Pentecost, Bottega of Turone 











Fic. 99—Verona, Biblioteca Capitolare: 
Healing of the Blind Man, Bottega of Turone 





Fic. 1oo—Verona, Museo Civico: Death Fic. 101—Brussels, Musée Royal: Death 
of Mary, Bottega of Turone of Mary, by Turone 











Fic. 102—Verona, Museo Civico: Coronation Fic. 103—Verona, Museo Civico: Last 
of the Virgin, Bottega of Turone Judgment, Bottega of Turone 
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contemporary groups have been submitted in their turn to a rigorous analysis), that 
neither in Padua itself, the site of that marvelous decoration, nor in Giotto’s native 
Florence did he find so close an imitator of his compositions and formulae as was the 
Veronese author of the Brussels panel. Strange, then, that it carried with it almost no 
influence on style and no echo of spiritual tendency. 


The conflicting current, that is to say, the incoming transalpine influence, needs no special 
explanation. It is natural in Verona at the mouth of the Brennero; but it is not peculiar 
to her either in kind or degree. More surprising and more significant is the lack of 
Byzantine leaning, when we remember how Byzantine still was even Guariento in the 
Czernin pala of 1344. And in thatI read a hint of explanation for the quality of Verona’s 
pictorial activity in the period, characterized as it is by a technical slackness and super- 
ficiality, compensated, it is true, by a rare sense of color and a pure, sensuous delight in a 
rather facile type of beauty and an undoubted breath of poetical romance. Verona was 
among the art centers of Italy that never went to school to Byzantium. I have elsewhere” 
illustrated the all too lamentable remains of her dugento production, curious rather than 
noteworthy. Altichiero alone, by native genius and by the virtue of a wider educational 
horizon, rises above the technical incapacity and towers like a giant above his puny 
compatriots, and holds his own as the first master of the North Italian trecento. 

And since we have been led to the name which alone redeems all the Veronese trecento 
from mediocrity, let us close this inquiry with a brief examination into Altichiero’s 
iconographic position. The frescoes in the Chapel of S. Giorgio at Padua include illustra- 
tions of the more popular episodes of the life of Christ: the Annunciation, with the Virgin 
seated and the angel kneeling, typical of the epoch (last quarter of the fourteenth century) ; 
the Nativity, which has here been entirely transformed into an Adoration of the Shepherds 
and which, somewhat unusually, gives the Virgin seated with the Babe on her lap much 
as in the Adoration of the Magi which follows. This next scene (Fig. 43) has become in its 
turn a vast pageant spectacle, a courtly reception. Altichiero has borrowed from Giotto 
the idea of the attendant angel, adding a second one, and these two gracious figures and 
the dignified Joseph with his tall staff serve as a bodyguard to the queenly Virgin. The 
rest of the spacious composition is built up by the Kings, their courtiers and varied train 
of grooms and animals. This is already the full quattrocento Adoration as it was to be 
portrayed by Stefano da Verona, by Gentile da Fabriano, by Bartolo di Fredi, etc. There 
is less innovation and more simplicity in the remaining scenes, of the Flight and the 
Presentation, but Altichiero’s turn for genre episodes is to be found in the former in the 
action of the servant who stops to drink by the wayside, and in the second his love of 
supernumerary figures is evident, in the group of stately portrait figures to whom the 
prophetess Anna, still traditional in her open scroll and gesture, turns to address herself. 
The complete mastery of the treatment of a rich and spacious interior in which the actors 
move with liberty seems to remove this last scene, even more than its fellows, from the 
primitive compositions we have hitherto studied. Altichiero is in this respect a proven 
master, and a precursor, nay, an equal of the first quattrocentists. A glance at the later 
but far less progressive representations by Martino, which belong to at least a quarter of a 


ro. See article in course of publication in Art Studies—Mediaeval painting at Verona. 
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century later, will suffice to throw into relief the superior degree of evolution of Altichiero, 
the traveled, the emancipated, over Martino the stay-at-home, the tradition-bound 
Veronese, and this not merely for Altichiero’s consummate scenographic ability but even 
as regards his iconographic qualities. And we may draw hence a quaint paradox. 
Altichiero, the one Veronese of whom we can say with certainty that he studied Giotto 
and knew how to appreciate and assimilate certain of his stylistic and technical qualities, 
is nevertheless totally un-Giottesque in his iconography (for the angels in the Adoration 
are the only possible motif which he may have borrowed), while his fellow townsmen 
whom we have studied, including even that close copyist who executed the Brussels panels, 
remain curiously blind to the innate spirituality and to the technical character of what they 
formally reproduced. 

Altichiero’s mediocre imitator Jacopo, active also in Padua, but Veronese by birth and 
training, is, by chance it would seem, more Giottesque than his master. He gives us an 
Annunciation and a combined Nativity-Adoration of the Magi still more advanced towards 
the garrulity of excessive popularization which is Altichiero’s chief tendency. But where 
he lacks an immediate model in his master’s performances he falls back on the Arena 
chapel, and reproduces verbatim the formulae, nay, even the costume and attitudes of the 
Giottesque Ascension and Pentecost. 


With the works of Altichiero and of Jacopo we have followed the story of Veronese 
iconography into alien territory, and we are able to propound the somewhat paradoxical 
theory that it did not become more but less Giottesque for the new contact with its source 
of inspiration. Verona then is, iconographically speaking (and this reservation is most 
necessary) a true Giottesque province. Giotto’s predominance is only contested by 
natural infiltrations of transalpine influence. In the art of Altichiero, however, the 
Giottesque strain is much weakened, and here we may claim for Verona, in virtue of this 
master’s exceedingly advanced choreographical Adoration a leading part in one of the 
most vital and important iconographical processes of the Italian trecento—the trans- 
formation of the simple archiac formulae into great populous spectacular “procession 
scenes,” of choreographic complication, and the popularization of others (which do not 
lend themselves to the same processes) by the addition of motifs of genre. Under this 
heading we might have indicated the noted Crucifixions of Altichiero, where the pathos of 
the central episode is overlaid by distracting supernumerary figures, but the transformation 
of the Crucifixion in this direction is of older date, beginning, as we have elsewhere traced 
out,” with the Pisani and Cimabue. The parallel elaboration of the theme of the Calvary 
is also pre-Altichierian (we may cite Pietro Lorenzetti’s fresco at Assisi, and for a similar 
effect in the numerous trial scenes, the frescoes in S. Maria in Donna Regina at Naples). 

Tender humanity and intimacy on the one hand, and spectacular pageantry on the other 
—these are the most definite contributions of Italy to Christian iconography. The first 
belongs already to the dugento and is especially characteristic of the Central Italian schools 
in that and in the succeeding centuries, while the second is, it would seem to a very large 
extent, a North Italian product. 


11. See La croce dipinta italiana, p. 49. 
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REVIEWS 


Otp OrrentaL Carpets. Vol. IJ. By Friedrich Sarre 
amd Hermann Trenkwald. English Translation by A. F. 
Kendrick. Issued by the Austrian Museum for Art and 
Industry. Anton Schroll & Co., Vienna, and Karl W. 
Hiersemann, Leipzig, 1929. 


The publication of the second volume of Old Oriental 
Carpets completes a work of genuine magnificence and of 
real importance to the history of art. Few more sump- 
tuous books have appeared and still fewer that combine 
scientific competence with luxury. These two volumes (for 
my review of the first volume see The Art Bulletin, IX, 
1926, pp. 164 ff.) present in the best possible illustrations 
practically all the finest existing carpets and give a thought- 
ful discussion of the character of the designs with technical 
notes of a thoroughness and detail that have not previously 
been attempted, and a brief historical outline that in a few 
pages summarizes the early development of carpets more 
soundly and more clearly than any statement that has yet 
been formulated. The carpets presented are of such 
commanding beauty that they must compel the admira- 
tion of all with any genuine interest in art; the plates will 
for many years be an inexhaustible source of inspiration 
for designers and, more important still, a command of the 
history of the subject is by these volumes immeasurably 
advanced, 

The study of carpets is peculiarly difficult. ‘There is an 
almost total lack of historical records; relatively few 
examples of the highest class have survived, and those that 
we have are scattered in a dozen different parts of the 
world. 


Only four or five public collections make any serious 
pretence to being systematic or complete and the few 
private collections are quite as scattered and much less 
accessible. Now, however, the supreme and character- 
istic examples of the art are presented with such beauty and 
fidelity that they are satisfactory substitutes for the 
originals, and there is hardly a question that could be asked 
of the actual material that cannot be answered by a proper 
study of these two volumes. 


There is a sense in which the book marks the close of one 
epoch in the study of carpets and the beginning of another. 
As Dr. Sarre modestly says: ‘‘The problem is still a long 
way short of solution” (p. 8). With this new work added 
to the still very valuable even if much less perfect material 
of the older publication we may now expect a series of 
intensive studies on specific problems that will ultimately 
make possible the final survey that is to-day out of the 
question. 

Inasmuch as the primary purpose of this work is the 
adequate presentation of the “‘monuments” themselves, 
it is by the plates that it must first be judged. So judged, 
this volume, like its predecessor, is an immediate and 
impressive success. The only existing rivals to the best 
plates in the second volume are Mr. Jaffe’s own plates in 
the first volume. All other color reproductions of carpets 
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are still immeasurably outclassed. Some of the finest 
plates seem almost to pass beyond the limits of the craft 
and occasionally perhaps to somewhat flatter the original. 

Such brilliant results are accomplished only by using 
the finest possible process, the color collotype (not, as 
inadvertently stated in the review of the first volume, an 
offset process). But the most mechanically perfect pro- 
cesses are by themselve quite ineffective and can give most 
appalling results. Only when used with exceptional skill 
and experience, only when each step is managed leisurely 
and with exquisite care can the best results be expected. 
So perfect are these plates that many of them will permit a 
magnification to five and even seven diameters, and occa- 
sionally even ten, a valuable feature because it makes 
possible the examination of critical details of such fineness 
that ordinary color reproductions miss them entirely. 
To get the fullest benefit and enjoyment from the plates 
they should be studied with Zeiss surgical spectacles with 
a magnification of two or three diameters. With such an 
equipment, one seems to be examining the actual fabric 
itself and one gets a truer idea of the colors than by the 
unaided eye. Compared to the originals at London, Milan, 
and Paris, the dark blues of pls. 20, 23, 32, and 40 seem 
blacker than the blues on the carpets but this is because 
of the relatively small area exposed. With a slight 
magnification the tone takes on exactly the shade of the 
original. 

The success of the plates is the more admirable because 
of the great difficulties in the necessary work of correction. 
That this has been almost perfectly done has been estab- 
lished by a recent comparison of 24 of the plates, either in 
final proof or in the published state, with the originals. 
Naturally slight differences appear but these do not always 
prove that a fault lies in the color plating. The carpets as 
now hung are often in a less perfect light than when the 
plate was made and are surrounded by varying reflections 
that slightly alter the tonal impression. One thing still 
seems to elude the most perfect photo-mechanical process, 
that is the sparkle, or luster, which is so important to the 
effect of the finest carpets. 


To mention the successful plates would be practically to 
rewrite the table of contents. Four plates only seem to 
show deficiencies. The Graf carpet itself seems more 
beautiful than the reproduction (pl. 3), and Dr. Erdmann 
notes that in the original the yellow seems a little more 
golden, both the red and blue are somewhat ligher, and the 
animals in the second row are, in the original, in ivory with 
traces of rose, whereas the plate makes them decidedly 
rose. He notes also that in pl. 9 the greens are slightly 
too yellow. In the Peytel carpet (pl. 40) the delicious 
green and turquoise glints are wanting. 

The plate of the Williams tree carpet (pl. 13) is a little 
disappointing; partly because of the inevitable wide and 
dazzling white margin, the impressiveness and grandeur 
of the original are greatly diminished. Several of the plates 
show on the margins trifling unassimilated color fringes, 
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theoretically a mark of less than perfect registration, but 
it is difficult to find any corresponding blemish in any other 
part of the plate. 


The monochrome plates are, on the whole, remarkably 
good. The failures are few and unimportant, the most 
conspicuous being the animal carpet belonging to Mr. 
Rockefeller in which the marked contrast between the red 
field and the green border is not rendered at all, being 
merged, like most of the details, in a blackish smudge. 
Probably the carpet could not have been satisfactorily 
reproduced, and the attempt to render it was probably due 
to some eleventh hour necessity. The contrasts in the 
Metropolitan animal carpet (pl. 38) are a little weak, but 
the Altman silk carpets (pls. 41, 42) the Milan and Ardabil 
carpets (pls. 22, 18) and the Rothschild hunting carpet 
(pl. 24), all difficult problems, are finer than anything of 
the kind that has yet been done. The presentation of 
intricate color values, the quality of the texture, and 
occasionally even something of the elusive luster are 
rendered with a sensitiveness that is beyond praise. 


There is one serious defect which deprives these plates 
of the finality that they otherwise deserve. The majority 
of the most important carpets illustrated in color are so 
soiled that their true character is somewhat concealed. In 
the review of the first volume (The Art Bulletin, loc. cit.) 
it was stated that, inasmuch as the American Ardabil 
carpet and the Sarre animal carpet had both been success- 
fully washed, there was no longer any excuse for making a 
plate of a dirty carpet. Apparently, probably because of 
divided responsibility, no attention was paid to this warn- 
ing. The result is that ultimately a great deal of the work 
in this volume will have to be done over again. 


That old carpets, even those composed of silk and wool, 
can be successfully washed is no longer open to argument. 
Carpets of nearly every type, not merely of the sixteenth 
century but also of the fifteenth, such as the Spanish carpet 
in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum and some in the collection 
of Mr. George Hewitt Myers, have been washed with 
brilliantly successful results. At the Metropolitan Museum 
the washing of the Morgan Indian carpets, (cf. Fig. 1) and 
of the compartment carpet, the latter extremely difficult 
because of the repairs, gave results that were as gratifying 
as they were surprising. Despite the abundance of 
conclusive evidence on this matter, none of the carpets 
reproduced in color were washed for the purpose and 
several of the finest are in consequence seriously disfigured. 
The Milan carpet, bright as it shows in the plate (pl. 22), is 
none the less loaded with dirt. The back of it shows yellow, 
blues, and reds of a purity, brilliance, and mellowness 
equaled in very few carpets. The Rothschild carpet also 
(pl. 24) is so soiled that despite the color plate, it is almost 
impossible to make out some of the design in the outer 
border. It is now, however, the owner’s intention to wash 
this piece. No carpet illustrated in the volume is in more 
serious need of cleaning than the Ardabil (pls. 19, 20). 
The splendor of the American pendant when washed quite 
astonished experienced observers, and a comparison of the 
Victoria and Albert piece with some of its own fragments 
that remained after the reparation and that have now been 
washed, shows that several of the most important tones 
are modified by dirt by not less than a dozen distinguish- 
able shades. The dirt has given the red a disagreeable 


lavender tint, although when clean it is a lustrous light 
crimson. A beautiful coppery orange is so obscured it 
has been entirely overlooked in the description. The 
natural white wool is called in the description a “drab 
gray.”’ The yellow which in the Victoria and Albert piece 
is a dead buff, shows in the washed pieces a clear, fresh 
golden tone; the greens and blues have been lightened by 
several tones and a blackish green which forms the back- 
ground has been shown to be, for the most part, lustrous 
blue. All of the dinginess and distorted tonality of the 
Victoria and Albert piece is reproduced with exquisite 
fidelity in the color plate. 


It is indeed melancholy that a bushel of dirt should be 
allowed to hide the sparkling light that lies in all great early 
carpets, to disarrange the balance of tones devised by 
master artists and to frustrate their aesthetic intent. But 
this dirt not only kills the precious luster; it also conceals 
facts and retards investigation. The exact tone of each 
color may be an essential diagnostic feature that may 
prove as useful in the ultimate classification as the tech- 
nique or the design. The differences between certain tones 
compounded of the same materials, as, for example, the 
madder red, are sufficient for practiced dyers familiar with 
Persian conditions to identify the exact locality of the 
manufacture of a carpet, and exporters who have extensive 
repairs to make are careful to send a carpet back to the 
precise place from which it came to be sure that the 
repaired areas will match perfectly the original weaving. 
An apparatus has been invented which makes it possible 
to give an exact numerical equivalent to various shades 
but it would of course be impossible to give any dependable 
information from a dirty carpet. 


That color plating dirty carpets may lead to erroneous 
conclusions which concern the history of carpets is shown 
in Dr. Sarre’s comparison of the Mackay carpet and the 
Berlin pendant: ‘Compared with the carpet in America 
that in Berlin is fresher in color, the white ground in the 
middle is brighter, the red in the central panel is more 
brilliant and the dark blue border is deeper” (pl. 27). 
That the coloring of a pair of carpets could really be so 
different is highly improbable. They must be of the same 
brew and out of the same dye pot. The reason for the 
apparent discrepancy is that the Mackay piece is badly 
soiled. It had more than fifteen years of rather hard 
house wear in a modern industrial city before it came into 
Mr. Mackay’s possession and probably has not been 
washed since the days of Shah Tahmasp. 


The failure to wash great carpets is sometimes excused 
on the basis of the old barber’s fable, actually advanced 
by one museum curator, that water takes the natural oil 
out of the wool and hence destroys the luster. But it is an 
elementary fact that the wool for carpets is washed many 
times, even as many as fifty washings being known in the 
province of Khorasan, where the especially soft and 
lustrous wool is partly due to this water washing. The 
dirt of centuries, that acquired in modern times containing 
traces of ammonia and sulphuric acid, is never innocent or 
inert, but is always working in the direction of destruction. 
It is excusable to leave a carpet unwashed only when there 
are large areas of restored pile of dubious dye that have 
been matched to the soiled colors instead of to the original 
tones. Otherwise, there is no question as to which is the 
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conservative procedure. Not to wash is reckless. This 
is one case where caution is imprudent. 


With the authors’ selection of nine-tenths of the ex- 
amples to be illustrated no one could quarrel. A very few 
important pieces are missing, but there is always a reason. 
There would be no justification for reproducing in color 
more than one carpet of a closely related series or carpets 
well presented in color in other publications. Thus, Mrs. 
Rockefeller McCormick’s vase carpet, which is soon to be 
published with color plates by Jaffe, the superb Northwest 
Persia medallion and hunting carpet of Rosenbord Castle 
and the Lamm-Myers dragon piece, both of which are so 
beautifully reproduced by Martin, are all quite properly 
omitted. Long trips to take plates of single carpets, like 
the Lobanov-Rostowsky piece in the Hermitage Museum, 
would have been economically unwarrantable. In other 
instances desirable pieces were omitted because of the 
owner’s reluctance. Not only are all the outstanding 
familiar masterpieces, with the exceptions noted, repro- 
duced, but a considerable number of important examples 
are here given adequately for the first time, such as the 
Milan hunting carpet (pl. 22), the Rothschild hunting 
carpet (pls. 25, 26), the Poldi Pezzoli tree and animal 
carpet (pl. 30), the magnificent carpet from the church of 
Mantes in the Louvre (pl. 31), the Baker animal carpet 
(pl. 34), the Van Pannwitz rug (pl. 36), and a number of 
others. Moreover, there are important carpets shown 
that are scarcely known even to specialists, such as the 
Rockefeller Polonaise (pl. 43) and a few surprising pieces 
like the arabesque fragment recently acquired by the 
Kaiser Friedrich Museum (pl. 9) and the important early 
Persian prayer carpet (pl. 50). 

Differences of opinion are inevitable in regard to border- 
line cases in the selection. The choices most apt to be 
questioned are the rather unattractive and uninstructive 
dragon carpet in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum (pl. 4), the 
small arabesque carpet (pl. 11), the animal carpet in pl. 28, 
while the late Herat flower carpet (pJ. 54) might have 
sufficed in monochrome, permitting a color plate of some 
more important piece, such as the beautiful blue vase carpet 
in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum or the tree carpet frag- 
ment in the Musée des Arts Décoratifs. The selection of 
some of the pieces of late date for reproduction is to be 
justified on the ground that it is desirable to have adequate 
plates of these less important examples that complete the 
history of the art and give valuable material for the study 
of the evolution of pattern and technique without which 
the earlier and finer pieces cannot be fully understood. 


Dr. Sarre has prepared a wise and illuminating text, 
thoroughly well documented, bringing in some valuable 
new material and giving a more satisfactory and systematic 
exposition of familiar facts than they have previously 
received. He supplements Dr. Trenkwald’s discussion of 
the principles of carpet ornamentation with a history of 
the art and in other ways enriches the first volume, with 
comments on pieces there illustrated, and in one or two 
cases he supplies corrections of attributions. Dr. Sarre 
has wisely chosen to write a conservative text, for in such 
a monumental publication, where the factual material is of 
primary and permanent value, controversies certain to be 
of temporary interest would be inappropriate. Where 
controversial issues are touched upon he presents both sides 


in a liberal and tolerant spirit; he modestly refrains from 
urging his own opinions; he announces changes of his own 
views in an exemplary spirit and is throughout character- 
istically generous to all his colleagues. Once more we are 
reminded of how profound and permanent Dr. Sarre’s con- 
tribution to the study of Mohammedan art has been, and 
how all future studies must in part rest on the foundations 
laid by his pioneer labors. 

Dr. Sarre attempts very little in the way of classification, 
ascribing Persian carpets only to Northwest Persia or to 
Central Persia. While the classification of Persian carpets 
is a problem still to be solved, a little more progress has 
perhaps been made than the text reflects. Can we not 
ascribe certain pieces such as those in pls. 28, 37, 51, 52, 
and 54 to eastern Persia, and the silk carpets such as those 
in pls. 39, 40, 41, and 42, to Kashan or possibly Natanz? 

Dr. Sarre’s merging of the Northwest Persia carpet in 
pl. 5 and the similar carpet in the Williams collection with 
the dragon carpets is, owever, open to question. He 
says: ‘The relationship of this carpet with the so-called 
Armenian animal carpets is obvious (pl. 5), and on p. 16 
he argues that this group is derivative from the dragon 
carpets and also the work of Armenians, as is indicated, 
in his opinion, by the presence of crosses. Aside from the 
difference in pattern and in many essential details, such as 
the scheme of the inner border and guard stripe, the two 
groups are marked by a difference in color tone and by a 
different technique. The carpet in pl. 5 is on a cotton 
warp and weft, whereas the dragon carpets are always on 
a wool foundation. The former is thinner, more pliable, 
and has a softer and more lustrous wool. These rugs, as 
shown by their close similarity in pattern, color, and 
technique to certain later derivatives, the provenance of 
which is approximately known, probably coming from the 
Karadagh region, are woven by a people whose religious 
life would be inadequately symbolized by the Christian 
cross. The real derivatives of the dragon carpets are the 
rugs of the Gohar, Lydig, and inscribed Kaiser Friederich 
type, the so-called blue Kubas and a huge class of carpets 
with large palmettes (cf. my Catalogue of a Loan Exhibition 
of Early Oriental Car pets, Art Club of Chicago, 1926, no. 34, 
and H. Jacoby, Eine Sammlung orientalischer Teppiche). 

Dr. Sarre is quite right in holding that it is not yet proven 
that Joshaghan Ghali is the home of the vase carpets, 
though it is clear that they were woven there from the time 
of Shah Abbas. The modern carpets that come closest 
to the original vase carpets and that are nearer to them 
than any other modern carpets are to any old models, have 
been woven in Kurdestan in the vinicity of Bidjar and 
Garous (cf. my Catalogue of a Loan Exhibition . . . 
cited above, no. 23). Old residents of Joshaghan Ghali, 
however, explain the resemblance of the rugs of Garous to 
the vase carpet types on the ground that there was a 
considerable migration from Joshaghan Ghali to the 
region of Garous in the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Perhaps investigations now under way in Persia will settle 
this problem. 


In discussing the provenance of the dragon carpets and 
a group which he thinks derivative, Dr. Sarre raises a 
question of method and evidence more important than the 
specific problem under consideration. In reference to the 
dragon carpets be says (p. 16): “‘The frequent introduc- 
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tion of Christian crosses by itself renders the theory well 
worthy of credence, that the makers were Christians, and 
presumably Armenian Christians of the district in ques- 
tion.” And on the next page, Dr. Sarre uses the same 
argument for assigning to Armenian authorship the group 
of rugs of which pl. 5 is an example. [If the principle be 
accepted, and it has already been endorsed or advanced by 
Armenag Sakisian in La Syrie, for December, 1928, and 
repeated by Mr. Kendrick in an article in the Burlington 
Magazine for June, 1929, it will cause havoc in rug attribu- 
tions. It must therefore be examined with some care. 

Bréhier, in L’art chretien (p. 3), has given an impressive 
warning against this appeal to the cross, showing how 
ubiquitous the device was in widely scattered pre-Christian 
civilizations. In carpets it is omnipresent. It appears, 
large and small, simple and complex, in al! sorts of Turco- 
man rugs and is so frequent in Beloochistan rugs that 
American dealers have been wont to cal! them “ Christian 
Beloochistans,” though they could never have been pro- 
faned by Christian hands until they reached centers of 
trade. Similarly, the Varamin khilims, produced by a 
most ungodly tribe, are often found with a field design 
composed wholly of true Christian crosses and the same 
is true of many rugs woven by some of the Kurdish groups 
that are reputed to have taken a special relish in mas- 
sacring Armenians. Perfectly drawn Christian crosses, 
set in panels and often very ecclesiastical in appearance are 
common in various Shiraz and Kashgai rugs where 
Christian symbolism is out of the question. Eighteenth 
and nineteenth century so called Samarkands frequently 
carry elaborate crosses, to say nothing of many early 
western Asia Minor rugs, such as the so-called Holbeins 
(cf. figs. 83, 84 in Bode-Kuhnel, English Translation). 
In 1925 there appeared in the New York auction market 
an Indian carpet with the eight Buddhist symbols clearly 
drawn in the border, yet in the field at regular intervals 
were small white crosses (for an unsatisfactory illustration 
cf. the V, and L. Benguiat Collection of Oriental Carpets, 
American Art Association, 1925, no 39). A seventeenth 
century Persian carpet (Shustar?) now in the collection of 
Mrs. W. H. Crocker of San Francisco shows crosses in the 
border (cf. Bode-Kuhnel, English Translation, fig. 25). 
Cases could be multiplied. If crosses in carpets warrant 
an inference as to the race and religion of the weavers, 
what should we infer from the fact that the upper zone of 
the Mihrab in the Mausoleum of the pious and orthodox 
Sultan Bars Bey (Cairo, 1447) consists of seven small 
panels each containg seven perfect “true Christian 
crosses”? 

The true explanation of the cross in most carpets is 
not far to seek. It is an obvious figure, congenial to the 
weaving technique. When not purely geometrical, it is a 
simplified or clumsy rendition of a four petaled blossom. 
In a number of carpets, for example, the Mackay carpet 
(pl. 27), that in pl. 5, the Lamm-Meyers fragment, and the 
Williams compartment and tree carpet the design appears 
in several phases of its evolution from the naturalistic to 
the geometrical form. Thus, in the Mackay carpet the 
inner side of the main border carries a series of small 
rosettes with radial lines indicating stamens, but in some 
instances these lines are reduced to a perfectly drawn 
Christian cross. One is to the right of the lateral apex of 
the medallion, another to the right and opposite the lower 





apex. That the so-called cross is only a vestigial blossom 
is clearly shown by a figure in a rug of the Kuba type now 
in the posession of A. S. Drey of Munich. Although it is 
only a simple cross it is enclosed between two curved wavy 
lines, an obvious survival of the common Persian design 
of a rosette between leaves. In another Kuba carpet 
belonging to L. Bernheime of Munich the “cross” appears 
again, but in every case a rudimentary calyx is drawn in 
between the arms of the cross, showing that the cross was 
meant to be petals. A. Fabri, Director of the Az State 
Museum in Baku, whose knowledge of Caucasus carpets 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries is probably 
unrivalled, gives it as his emphatic opinion that the 
numerous cross forms so common in all types of Caucasus 
rugs are either purely geometrical or are vestigial flower 
forms. In no case, he holds, can they have symbolic 
meaning. 

This does not mean that a Christian cross can never 
appear with symbolic meaning in a carpet nor that a 
Christian weaver never placed a cross on his weaving. A 
fifteenth century Spanish carpet (Fig. 4) recently found in a 
Spanish convent and now in the possession of Mr. Loewi 
of Venice gives an indubitable example of Christian 
crosses in a carpet. These crosses and their arrange- 
ment bear very little resemblance to the ambiguous 
figures seen in the carpets in question. But they are 
closely paralleled in the embroidered carpets of the 
Kozolof finds, now datable in the first century B. C.! 
Christian authorship cannot be inferred from the presence 
of crosses without confirmatory evidence. The Cairene 
carpets bear crosses that do seem to indicate Christian, 
that is, Coptic, authorship because in form and regularity 
of distribution they are precisely like those on Coptic altar 
screens and other Coptic ecclesiastical furniture where the 
symbolic intent is natural and obvious. No such confirma- 
tion of the crosses in the cases under discussion has yet 
been offered. 


The best case for a Christian cross in a carpet of the 
Kuba type is to be found in a nineteenth century piece of 
very crude design that recently came into the Cairo market 
from the monastery of Etschmiadzin. This shows a few 
large crosses on the butts of a row of very coarse leaf 
palmettes disposed along the central axis. These might 
easily be an unimportant concession to a special order, as 
were the Jewish inscriptions on seventeenth and eighteenth 
century Turkish prayer rugs. But it is doubtful whether 
even these are intentional crosses, for in the Williams tree 
carpet (pl. 13) in the butt of the same broad leaf palmette 
is a cross, although in this more detailed rendition there is 
a rosette at the junction. In view of the exceedingly coarse 
and crude drawing of the Etschmiadzin piece, where every 
element is utterly simplified, it would be quite natural for 
the rosette to be omitted and the cross would then be 
nothing but a vestigial remnant of an earlier, more complex 
pattern. 

The argument from crosses would lead to assigning to 
Armenian authorship such a variety of carpets that the 
ascription would be almost meaningless, and even if it were 
decided that all these crosses did prove that all these 
various kinds of carpets were physically fabricated by 
Armenian Christians, this would indicate nothing about 
the cultural provenance of the carpet as a work of art, 
which is, after all, the only matter of real interest. 
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It is not easy to see on what grounds Dr. Sarre assigns 
such early dates to the dragon carpets, for example, fif- 
teenth century for the Graf carpet (pl. 3) and sixteenth for 
the carpet on pl. 4. In discussing the problem (p. 15) Dr. 
Sarre’s arguments are justifications for a late dating in 
comparison with Dr. Martin’s attributions to the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, so that he does not support 
his own dating which still seems rather early. He cites 
(p. 15) the relations to the patterns on the mosaic faience 
tile at Ardabil, but such kinship does not prove con- 
temporaneity. The brocades and some of the carpets of 
the seventeenth century follow these tile patterns far more 
closely than do the dragon carpets. We cannot justify an 
early dating for these carpets on the ground of the style 
because the style is really ambiguous and fluid. The same 
design will be apparently at two different stages of evolu- 
tion in a single carpet. Thus, as Dr. Sarre points out, 
“the ducks at the upper end of the Graf carpet have gone 
further in conventionalisation than the lower ones” 
(pl. 3). The apparent primitiveness of the pattern has 
been the major reason for assigning these carpets to an 
early date but, as Dr. Sarre himself says, we have here a 
peasant art (p. 15), and peasant art usually looks primitive 
regardless of date. Mr. Kendrick is quite right in repeat- 
ing a former warning (Handwoven Carpets, p. 14) against 
dating carpets on the basis of the archaism of the design 
(pl. 2, note). 


We have several dates for the dragon carpets. The 
Michael carpet published by Sakisian (Syria, December, 
1928) is dated 1890. The Gohar carpet, as Sakisian has 
shown, is dated 1699-1700, and the Hussein Bek carpet 
belonging to Mr. Myers is dated 1682. The latter is a 
Kurdish copy of a dragon carpet and probably of a fairly 
early type, as is shown by the clarity of the animal drawing. 
It is significant that the Kurds have a habit of copying 
contemporary carpets. A Kuba carpet of the rosette and 
halo pattern technically identical with the dragon carpets 
in the Beghian collection in London is dated 1717. The 
Jackling carpet in which the animals are clearly drawn has 
a border almost identical with the late Gohar piece, and 
many pieces with the dragons have borders identical with 
other Caucasus rugs which carry dates of the late eight- 
eenth or early nineteenth century. Finally, all the 
closest antecedents of the dragon carpet designs in Persian 
carpets, and they are very close indeed, are in the rugs of 
the seventeenth or, at best, the late sixteenth century. 


Early seventeenth century would be a more conservative 
dating for the Graf piece, and it would be difficult to 
justify in detail a date before the end of the eighteenth 
century for the carpet in pl. 4. 


Later dating might be urged for several other pieces 
also. Instead of the attribution to the sixteenth century, 
a very good argument could be made for a seventeenth 
century dating for both the Leipzig carpet (pl. 10) and, as 
Mr. Kendrick notes, for the exquisite vase carpet fragment 
(pl. 8— our Fig. 2). 


In discussing the two dated carpets, the Milan hunting 
carpet (pl. 22) and the Ardabil carpet (pl. 18), Dr. Sarre 
comes to the conclusion that the figures given do not 
represent the termination of the weaving. He considers 
the date of the Ardabil carpet, which is at the top of the 
rug, as the year in which the cartoon was completed and 


weaving commenced, and assumes that, therefore, the 
piece would not have been finished for several years. In 
the case of the Milan carpet, where the date is in the 
center, he believes that the completion of the work also 
was quite a bit later and that the cartoon was proportion- 
ately earlier than the figures given. The basic assumption 
in this discussion seems to be in error. It rests partly on 
the theory that the weaving of great carpets required many 
years. As a matter of fact, there is no reason to suppose 
that it was a very long process. There is internal evidence 
that both the Milan and the Ardabil carpets were made by 
several weavers working together, rather than by a single 
weaver. Judging by contemporary experience, the Milan 
carpet could have been woven in a single year and the 
Ardabil in a little Jess than three. Kendrick and Tattersall 
estimate that with a full crew of eight working the Ardabil 
would have been finished in three years (Handwoven 
Carpets, p. 19), but according to the most recent figures 
this seems a little high, and eight seems more than could 
profitably work simultaneously. The latter estimates are 
based on detailed figures of actual work supplied through 
the kindness of Dr. Heinrich Jacoby by Mr. Wolfinger, 
superintendent in Tabriz of the Persische Teppiche 
Gesellschaft, and it agrees with the estimates of other 
practical weavers. The estimates were made with due 
regard to fineness of weave and intricacy of pattern, as 
well as dimensions. There is no reason to suppose that 
the weavers of the sixteenth century were any slower or 
any less competent and industrious than those of to-day. 
In the case of the Ardabil carpet there is a second difficulty 
in Dr. Sarre’s argument, for the top of the carpet where 
the date is inserted represents not the beginning, but the 
end, of the weaving. The carpet could have been finished 
within a few months of the time the inscription was woven. 
In both cases, therefore, it seems practically certain that 
the figure does record the year in which the carpet was 
completed. 


In discussing the disputed date of the Milan carpet 
Dr. Sarre modestly disclaims all arbitral authority. 
Nevertheless, he does give preference to the reading of the 
second figure as a 4 rather than as a 2, a view sponsored by 
Herr Sebastien Beck and Professor Ernst Herzfeld, who 
reject the obvious reading 929 (1521-2) in favor of their 
reading of 949 (1542-3). In total disregard of the opinion 
of a considerable group of leading European scholars and 
of numerous European educated Persians and ignoring the 
arguments set forth in my article in Dedalo, 1928, and the 
warning given there that dates woven in carpets present 
special peculiarities, Herr Beck writes with a curt dog- 
matism: “According to the illustration before me, the 
second figure can only be read as a 4” (pl. 22). Herr Beck 
offers no argument whatever in support of his reading and 
the only argument offered by Professor Herzfeld, in con- 
versation, is that the prong of the 2 terminates at a higher 
level than the top of the shank, thus turning the figure 
into a 4, but this principle is not only without documentary 
support, it is contrary to 4’s drawn that way in manuscripts 
where the figure is confirmed by writing. Neither Herr 
Beck nor Professor Herzfeld has examined the carpet nor 
do they acknowledge the peculiar kind of deflections, 
mutilations, and irrelevant excrescences which letters and 
figures undergo in knotted weaving, when the inscription 
is not an organic part of the design following the full car- 
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toon of a special calligrapher. Since the publication of the 
Dedalo article the reading of the figure as 2 has been 
repeatedly confirmed. It is now endorsed by an over- 
whelming preponderance of thoroughly qualified scholars. 
The majority of them hold that the reading 4 is impossible, 
a few see the possibility of a problem and acknowledge a 
resemblance to certain 4’s, but even they insist that the 
resemblance to a 2 is decidedly greater than toa 4. The 
entire problem of the date and the inscription will be 
discussed at length with many illustrations in a monograph 
on the carpet to be published by the Oxford University 
Press this autumn. It should, however, be said now that 
an examination of the inscription from the back of the 
carpet is decisive for reading the second figure as 2. 


There are a number of trifling errors that always creep 
into a book of this sort, written as it is about examples in 
seven different countries. They should, perhaps, for the 
sake of the record be noted. The tapestry Polonaise 
(pl. 46) does not belong in Chicago but is still in the 
possession of P. W. French and Company. Since the text 
was prepared the Williams carpets have been removed to 
the Pennsylvania Museum. On pl. 29 “Countess Bearn”’ 
should be called ‘“‘Countess Behague.” The Mackay 
carpet (pl. 27) is not published for the first time but 
appeared in color in the International Studio in 1923. It 
was not lent by an American for the coronation of Edward 
VII but by Duveen Brothers, and did not come into the 
possession of Marsden Perry until several years later. 
While Jacoby did publish the first sustained argument 
against the Armenian hypothesis and on behalf of a 
Caucasus provenance for the dragon crapets in 1925, they 
were earlier published as from Kuba both in the Jmter- 
national Studio in 1922 and in Arts and Decorations in 1923. 


The calligraphic evidence amply warrants placing the 
Fustat pile fragment now in the Arabic Museum in Cairo 
well before the end of the first millenium instead of after 
(p. 11). The dating of the Fustat piece is of some import- 
ance, for while it is not a true knotted pile fabric but only 
a cup-loop stitch, a sort of coarse woolen velvet, it was 
probably made in imitation of true pile carpets and may 
be regarded as one indication of the time of their appear- 
ance in the western Muhammadan world. 

It is not clear that we should look to the great capitals 
as centers of weaving (pp. 19 f.). In fact, Tabriz is the 
only capital which we can be sure from unambiguous 
documentary evidence was a center of carpet weaving. 
The other weaving centers that are specifically mentioned 
are Hamadan, Shustar, Amol, Tus, Sabzewar, Herat, 
Kashan, Kerman, and Joshaghan Ghali. Carpet weaving 
establishments could not, and did not, follow the court. 
Are not the conditions around Kazvin (p. 20) too unfavor- 
able for carpet weaving for any important looms ever to 
have been established there? 

The statement (pp. 17 f.) that ‘“‘small flowering plants 
of the most varied kind covering the free spaces . 
[are] never shown without their roots and the patch of 
earth may be regarded as a specific feature of the art of 
the beginning of the 17th century” is a little puzzling. 
Does this not precisely describe the plant forms in the 
Altman silk animal carpet (pl. 39) which Dr. Sarre 
attributes to the middle of the sixteenth century, to say 
nothing of the Austrian hunting carpet? (I, pls. 1-4.) 





Speaking of the vases in the vase carpets, Dr. Sarre says: 
“There can be no doubt that these are meant for Chinese 
porcelain vases painted in colors” (p. 16). But there is 
a great deal of evidence now in hand that they are really 
derived from the classical vases such as appear in Coptic 
textiles and Syrian and Palestinian mosaics as early as the 
sixth and seventh centuries. They appear in Mesopotamian 
textiles of the tenth century in almost the identical form 
in which they are found in some of the carpets and, while 
every link in the chain has not yet been forged, the series 
is unusually complete. This might be of some interest as 
showing the persistence of certain western influences in the 
art of western Asia, although, of course, the vase was 
originally an oriental motif, if not Egyptian (cf. vases from 
some of the wall paintings at Thebes, eighteenth dynasty). 

Dr. Sarre does not venture far on the treacherous waters 
of aesthetic appraisal, and perhaps wisely, for standards of 
judgment are still in the process of formation, but he does 
raise a very interesting problem by affirming (p. 22) that 
the animal carpet in the Metropolitan Museum (II, 
pl. 38) is as important as the so-called Emperor carpet and 
its pendant (Fig. 3) in Vienna (I, pls. 6-8). A careful 
comparison of the two pieces will hardly sustain this 
judgment. The Metropolitan carpet and its pendant are 
of extraordinary beauty, distinction, and originality. 
They are not easily overpraised. Nevertheless, as Aristotle 
affirmed, magnitude is an essential quality of great 
aesthetic effect, and the difference between the two pairs 
of carpets is not measured merely by the far greater size 
of the “Emperor” Vienna pieces, but also by the fact that 
such a size presents both a problem and an opportunity 
fully apprehended by the Vienna carpets, which are 
organized on the basis of a scheme far more subtle and 
profound than the smaller pair of carpets, superb though 
they are. For the same reason, the Persians prefer 
Firdausi to Omar Khayam. The higher rank, if compari- 
sons are to be made, must be awarded to the greater 
problem, which involves the greater triumph. 


Sigmund Troll follows the important work he did on the 
technique of carpet weaving in the first volume with a very 
useful summary and table on the technique of the pieces 
in both volumes. The full value of such a table can hardly 
be appraised until it has been extensively used, but even a 
preliminary examination of it gives very helpful results. 
It would have been a convenience if the drawings of the 
knots in the first volume could have been repeated in the 
second. 


Mr. Troll and Dr. Fleming both find the loose knotting 
on the back of the Swedish carpet in pl. 2 exceptional but 
while the practice is not common, it is found very fre- 
quently in so-called vase carpets, many fragments being 
known with thick masses of loose brown thread knotted 
in at the back. Probably both there and on some of the 
Coptic flat stitch carpets they were intended to provide 
resilience both for comfort and for increased durability. 

Troll’s very helpful drawings illustrating pattern 
arrangements are, unfortunately, few in this volume. A 
pattern analysis of the stem arrangements in a carpet like 
the Ardabil, a difficult undertaking, would have been of 
considerable value. 


The important technical details of the individual carpets 
are unevenly well done. Differences in method and 
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4—Venice, Property of Mr. Loewi: XV Century Spanish Carpet 
with Christian Crosses in the Design 
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experience were, of course, inevitable where the observa- 
tions were taken by six different people. The resulting 
lack of uniformity in the records is in some cases disturbing. 
The method of the insertion of the wefts is well given by 
most of the European observers but, except for the Boston 
Museum carpet, this data is omitted in the American 
reports. There are five types of numerical measurements 
given: cimensions, number of warps, number of wefts, 
number of knots in each direction, and total knotting per 
square unit. No English equivalents for the dimensions 
are given, and there are no English equivalents given 
in the very useful summary table. The English equiva- 
lents for the warp and weft figures are often omitted, the 
figure for the total knotting is missing in many cases, 
and the English equivalent for it is lacking in more than a 
third of the instances. Of course, it is possible to make the 
calculation of the knotting and to translate centimeters 
into inches but where the book is being used by English 
and American students who are accustomed to thinking 
in feet and inches and whose records are in these terms, 
this is a handicap. 

A number of the observations are a little surprising and 
scholars are certain to feel the need of confirmation. There 
are some slight oversights, such as the neglect to mention 
the use of cotton in the pile of the Metropolitan compart- 
ment carpet, and some of the observations are clearly in 
error, such as Dr. Dimand’s report of wool wefts in the 
Mackay carpet and the Metropolitan compartment carpet. 
Counts of the knotting of a number of the pieces show 
more or less unimportant divergencies, perhaps in some 
instances due to variations in the weaving. A count ten 
times repeated with a double-barreled microscope of the 
Altman Indian fragment showed 2248 knots to the square 
inch as against Dr. Dimand’s figure of 2550. The Peytel 
carpet in the Louvre seems to have more knots to the 
square inch, and the Milan hunting carpet slightly less 
than the figures given. Mr. Tattersall is quite the last 
person to be challenged in a matter of this sort, yet 
repeated counts of the American pendant to the Ardabil 
have given uniformly a much higher figure than Mr. 
Tattersall reports for the London piece. It is conceivable 
that the pendant which was cespoiled to make the Victoria 
and Albert piece perfect was the more closely woven of 
the two and therefore in some sense the first or preferred 
weaving. Such a possibility calls for a rechecking of the 
count of both pieces and an examination of the relative 
fineness of weave of other pairs of carpets. 

The reports of the state of preservation of the carpets 
suffer somewhat from a lack of consistently defined stand- 
ard and in a few instances they are decidedly misleading. 
Dr. Dimand reports of the Williams tree carpet (pl. 13) 
“Pile much worn. Repairs in many places especially near 
the bottom.” But no mention is made of the fact that the 
carpet has been cut down by forty-four per cent and that 
the proportions have thereby been changed, a serious 
matter since format is a valuable item in identification and 
classification as well as an essential factor in artistic merit. 
The original length of this carpet was approximately 760 
centimeters (about 19 feet) and the width 339 centimeters 
(about 9 feet, 2 inches) approximately a two-to-one pro- 
portion; whereas the carpet as it stands is 525 centimeters 
long (about 13 feet) to 359 wide (9 feet, 2 inches), a 
proportion of less than one and a half to one. The 


top border as the piece is now composed is really a part 
of the left border, and the bottom border came originally 
from the right border. Nor were these parts really 
interchangeable. Approximately 230 centimeters (5 feet, 
11 inches) of the inner border have been used to replace 
the missing parts of the outer border at the lower end. 
These serious alterations do not prevent the carpet from 
ranking as one of the most superb textiles ever wrought, 
but it is important to know that the original design showed 
two more full repeats, giving a total of ten cypress tress 
instead of six, and that with this increase the border was 
in much better proportion to the field. A careful recon- 
struction of mutilated carpets is essential to an accurate 
understanding of the history of the art. 

Similarly, the Metropolitan compartment carpet is 
reported (pl. 14) as in a good state of preservation although 
“sewn together in several places in the border.” No 
mention is made of the fact that this carpet is scarcely 
half its original size and that this reduction also changes 
the proportion of the border to the field and alters the 
character of the field itself, which was originally a full 
repeat wider and very much longer, providing a far more 
satisfactory design. Incontrovertible evidence of the 
original dimensions is to be found in the Lyons piece, 
810 centimeters long (20 feet, 8 inches) by 415 centi- 
meters wide (10 feet, 10 inches). The Lyons piece is the 
exact pendant of the Metropolitan piece and not, as the 
text says, “a very similar carpet, which, however, is not 
so well drawn” (description, pl. 14). 

Dr. Erdmann’s descriptions of the designs of the carpets 
represent in some instances an advance in clarity over the 
first volume though it must be said that a fully satisfactory 
technique of description has not yet been perfected. There 
are one or two slips. The outer border of the Williams tree 
carpet (pl. 13) is described as light green, although it is 
white, and the listing of colors sometimes breaks off with an 
unsatisfactory “etc.” (pl. 5), and in other places is vague 
(pl. 4), while in many plates, pl. 10 for example, the colors 
are given with greatest fullness and precision. The 
difficult task of fully identifying the flowers and animals 
in the carpets is not attempted here, yet it should not be 
postponed much longer. 

Dr. Erdmann’s bibliography, while specifically disclaim- 
ing completeness, is the most extensive and adequate that 
has yet been published. It even includes work of only 
slight interest or merit. It gives approximately 220 titles 
and is exceptionally accurate. There are, however, a few 
regrettable omissions, the most important of which are 
discussions of carpets in works on other subjects, as, for 
example, Herzfeld’s brief but excellent reference to early 
carpets in his Am Tor von Asien. A number of articles in 
American periodicals are omitted, some of which are of 
value, but, for the most part, these appeared during or 
immediately after the war so that they are difficult of 
access in Europe. Some of the early catalogues of the 
American Art Association which illustrated important 
carpets are also not listed. 

The translation by Mr. Kendrick reads much more 
easily than that of the first volume though it sometimes 
wavers between an excessive and awkward literalness and 
a natural idiomatic rendering. Controversial points are 
properly translated with strictest accuracy. Dr. Beck’s 
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statement about the Milan carpet is given precisely 
although in the French edition it is translated erroneously. 
There are various small blemishes. An ornament that 
consists of “inflorescences and umbels” (pl. 17) will startle 
most American readers. A serious objection is sure to be 
made to the translation of many of the captions. When 
Dr. Sarre writes “Medallionteppich” he is employing the 
established term “Medallion Carpet.’”’ Mr. Kendrick’s 
transformation of this into “Carpet with Central Panel’’ 
is clumsy and unnecessary. “Carpet with Central Panel, 
Floral Stems and Animals” will hardly become the ac- 
cepted designation for the Baker hunting carpet, the 
Van Pannwitz animal carpet or the Altman animal 
carpet. The spellings are only partly consistent with the 
British Academy list, no principle of variation being 
apparent. 

} The physical make-up of the book, at once sumptuous 
and practical, is in every way adequate. Trifling deficien- 
cies in the first volume have been remedied, and scholars 
will note with gratitude that the binding is sufficiently 
rugged for long and hard use. 


To judge such a work by its own qualities of excellencs, 
to state divergencies of opinion, or to list deficiencies has 
nothing in common with disparagement, which in such 
circumstance would be odious. Criticism and debate are 
the life of intellectual progress, and controversy often 
leads to discovery. The publishers and authors of these 
two volumes have courageously aimed at perfection. If 
they have fallen short of the unattainable they have none 
the less come nearer than any similar undertaking, have 
clarified and advanced the ideal itself, set a standard that 
will benefit every similar enterprise, brought honor to 
themselves, and rendered exemplary service to art and 
scholarship. 

Arthur Upham Pope 


DAEDALUS AND THESPIS: THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE 
AncrENT Dramatic Poets TO Our KNOWLEDGE OF THE 
Arts AND Crafts OF GREECE. Vol. 1, Architecture and 
Topography. By Walter Miller. New York, Macmillan, 
1929. 


This is a work of vast labor and care and greatly to the 
credit of American classical scholarship. The task in- 
volved has been played with from time to time by other 
scholars; but Professor Miller is the first to attempt a 
thorough investigation and presentation of the Greek and 
Roman dramatists’ numerous, but very sporadic, references 
to the arts and crafts. The magnitude of the undertaking 
is well shown in the extent of this first volume, which is 
devoted to architecture and topography. The text fills 
upwards of 300 large and closely packed pages. Two other 
volumes—on sculpture and on painting and ceramics—are 
forthcoming. The completed work should be of great 
service to students of art and literature; to the future 
commentator on the dramatists it will be indispensable. 

The quality of the photography shown in some fifty 
illustrations of monuments and scenes is particularly good. 
Not only has the proper angle of view been almost in- 
variably chosen, but the photographer has patiently 
awaited the moment that brings the most happy blending 
of light and shadow. The large size of the pictures displays 


many fine details. Especially striking is a photograph 
taken from the architrave of the Parthenon of the ruins 
of the old temple of Athena. But why have not the plates 
been numbered? The caption “facing page so-and-so” is 
surely a trifle awkward. 

One who has read the ancient dramatists with an eye 
to their literary charm alone is not impressed by any sense 
of their devotion to the material arts. A recent writer 
has gone so far as to say that they were quite blind to their 
merits. After reading a few pages of Daedalus and Thespis, 
one conceives the idea that Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides must have been so thoroughly steeped in the 
principles of architectural art that they were unable to 
restrain themselves from obtruding their references to the 
art of building, here, there, and everywhere, on the atten- 
tion of the spectator or reader. All this bears clear evidence 
to the downright methods of Professor Miller; seemingly, 
not the slightest allusion to the subject in question has 
escaped his eye. 

For the convenience of the readers of our age—the most 
ignorant of Greek since the Renaissance—the author has 
been kind enough to translate all Greek passages. He 
trusts that we may be able to worry through the Latin 
unaided. The citations, be they long or short, are accom- 
panied by a full running commentary which illumines 
them with the brilliant searchlight of archaeological 
and classical scholarship. The reader is thus brought 
closer to the original conception of architectural art and 
to the reality of topography than he is ever likely to be 
through the reading of handbooks on these subjects. 


It would be absurd to complain of a few inevitable errors 
in a work so pretentious. Naturally enough, it required 
the toil of many years to collect, sift, and classify the 
enormous bulk of material; and the difficulties attending 
the business of bringing the whole up to date at the moment 
of printing should be patent to every reader. Professor 
Miller has done extremely well in this respect. 

The true value to scholars of Daedalus and Thespis will 
not be fully appreciated till the publication of Vol. ITI, for 
which there is promised a complete index and series of 
references. 

A. D. Fraser 


Tue NEGRO IN GREEK AND RoMAN CIVILIZATION: A STUDY 
OF THE ETHIop1AN Type. By Grace Hadley Beardsley. 
xii, 145 pp.; 24 figs. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1929. 


Professor D. M. Robinson, of The Johns Hopkins 
University, has for many years been interested in ancient 
representations of the negro peoples, and his private 
collection of antiques contains an unusual number of 
negroid figures. He recently deputed to Miss Beardsley 
the task of studying the race as viewed by the ancients; 
the results of her investigation are embodied in this small, 
but interesting and valuable, monograph. It appears at a 
timely moment, when various questions concerned with the 
arts, crafts, and music of colored folk are being popularly 
exploited. 

The Greek and Roman writers supply little information 
regarding the black races. Memnonand Andromeda, whom 
legend associated with the Ethiopians, are frankly blond— 
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a feature rightly explained by Miss Beardsley (p. 8) as 
due to their representing the dominant class, ruling black- 
skinned subjects. Herodotus mentions the occurrence in 
Xerxes’ army of woolly-haired African Ethiopians and 
straight-haired Ethiopians from Asia. Miss Beardsley does 
not pass judgment on the ethnological question here in- 
volved. But in all probability the straight-haired blacks 
belonged to the eastern borders of the Persian Empire, and 
would thus be of Dravidian rather than negroid stock. 


There are only very slight traces of the Ethiopian in 
Minoan art, and the author thinks that the negro was 
unknown, except at second hand, to the Cretan artists. 
Sir Arthur Evans thinks differently; but perhaps it is a 
trifle early in the day to attempt to decide the question. 
More evidence will undoubtedly come to light. On the 
testimony of vase paintings, Miss Beardsley concludes that 
black slaves were imported into Greece as early as the sixth 
century, but that the negro remained a good deal of a 
curiosity in the Greek world. She takes issue sharply with 
those who think that they see caricatures in many of the 
plastic representations of the race, choosing to regard 
the latter as faithful reproductions of specific types of 
individuals. Miss Beardsley’s verdict on the status of the 
negro slave would suggest that she considers his position 
in the household as not unlike that of the court jester. 
The colored slave in Greece is never depicted as performing 
menial tasks. The Romans, however, were not always so 
considerate. 

Miss Beardsley has not attempted to assemble a com- 
plete catalogue of all surviving ancient representations of 
the negro. Such a task would be very onerous and not 
necessarily fruitful. Her list comprises 289 examples, 
running from Middle Minoan III to the second century 
A. D. The illustrative material, while not altogether 
sumptuous, portrays the main types of the Ethiopian from 
the point of view both of art and ethnology. It would have 
lent an added interest to the work if Miss Beardsley had 
found time to examine the latter element. Some of the 
heads (e. g., fig. 14, where progenism rather than prog- 
nathism is pronounced) seem to manifest strong tribal 
peculiarities. 

Male and female negroid heads are often difficult to 
differentiate. The author has here shown much acumen in 
her identifications. She is also successful in proving that 
the potter Charinus was the maker of a mold from which 
were made seven extant impressions occurring on Janiform 
heads. The model must have been famous in antiquity. 
Miss Beardsley’s suggestion of the disparity of color to 
account for the paucity of negro statues in white marble is, 
one feels, not very convincing in view of our knowledge of 
the almost universal use of paint. In the study of a negro 
statuette in the Metropolitan Museum (fig. 16), attention 
might well have been drawn to the archaistic treatment of 
the fabric of the loin cloth, a feature which would place it 
very late in the Hellenistic age. 


It is not easy to understand the alleged reason for 
one of the compliments paid by the author to the artist 
of the famous barbarian head in the British Museum 
(fig. 13): “Even the rendering of the wavy hair, difficult 
in a material which must be cast from a mould, gave him 
no difficulty” (p. 76). Everything here was surely in the 
artist’s favor. The inclusion in the book of this example— 


a Berber with no obvious negroid characteristics—is per- 
haps of doubtful wisdom. The author, in her estimate of 
Alexandrian art, seems inclined to place too implicit a 
faith in Guy Dickins (pp. 77 ff.). Had this young scholar 
survived the War, it is altogether likely that he would, ere 
this, have modified the extreme views that he outlined in 
Hellenistic Sculpture. 

The reviewer has noticed eight or ten typographical 
errors, fortunately slight. Several words are inconsistently 
spelled. In stating the height of various objets d’art it 
might have been well to follow consistently either the 
Anglo-Saxon or the metric system. 

But the book is a sound piece of work, free from pedantry 
and an obtrusive display of learning. The author’s knowl- 
edge is largely gained at first hand, and the tone of her 
writing is authoritative throughout. 

A. D. Fraser 


LEONARDO UND SEIN Kress. By Wilhelm Suida. Munich, 
Bruckmann, 1929. 


LEONARDO DA Vinci: DER KUNSTLER UND SEIN WERK. 
By Edmund Hildebrandt. Berlin, Grote’ sche, 1927. 


Professor Hildebrandt’s book on Leonardo is a book for 
the layman or beginning student. Conventional in its 
method, it tries to convey the Leonardo spirit rather than 
be scientifically expertizing or stimulating in historical 
ideas. Feeling unable to speak for Leonardo himself, the 
author lets Goethe do it, although Goethe in his rhapsody 
on the Last Supper wrote only from Raphael Morgen’s 
engraving of it. Aside from several mistakes in the 
attribution of drawings, Professor Hildebrandt insists 
that the London Madonna of the Rocks shows no sign of 
Leonardo’s hand, and that the Flora is an indisputable 
original, despite the fact that it is discussed among the 
doubtful works. 

Wilhelm Suida, on the other hand, is far more stimulating 
although very inaccurate and generous. Much new mate- 
rial in connection with Leonardo is published, especially 
among the photographs. The influence of Leonardo on 
Rubens is shown in a new and interesting way. Nert to 
The Fall, an embroidery of the sixteenth century (““Vermut- 
lich nach Leonardo’’) now in the Musée Cluny, Paris, is a 
close-up photograph of Adam and Eve in The Fall by 
Rubens in The Hague. A differentiation is made be- 
tween the side panels of the London Madonna of the 
Rocks: the angel playing the violin is said to be after 
Leonardo’s design, whereas the angel playing the lute is 
definitely given to Ambrogio de’ Predis. 

But The Madonna with the Carnation (Alte Pina- 
kothek), the drawing of the Madonna’s head (Louvre), 
The Madonna and Child in the Dreyfus collection (Paris) 
are all three attributed to Leonardo, primarily on the 
basis of the Madonna’s brooch which appears in the 
Benois Madonna (Hermitage). In the first place, it might 
be said that in no two pictures is the brooch exactly the 
same; in the second place, it would be just such an object 
of minor importance that a follower or imitator would lay 
hold of. 

The Annunciation in the Uffizi is also definitely given 
to the young Leonardo. Even the presence of the pen 
drawing at Oxford which is a study for the angel’s right 
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arm and the Silver Point drawing in the Louvre, a possible 
study for the angel’s drapery, do not guarantee that 
Leonardo himself designed the picture. Anyone in the 
Verocchio workshop who had seen the two drawings 
could very easily have made good use of them. 


The Madonna of the Castle (whereabouts unmentioned) 
and The Lady with the Ermine (Czartoryski Museum, 
Krakau) are also definitely given to Leonardo: the former 
on the basis of The Madonna of the Cat drawing in the 
Uffizi, and the latter chiefly on the basis of Isabella d’Este’s 
letter to Cecilia Gallerani and her answer. Bernardo 
Bellinciani, the court poet, is also quoted to support the 
latter picture’s originality, “‘ par che ascolia e non favella.”” 
In the Burlington Magazine, 1907, mention is made of the 
fact that both Leonardo and Lodovico i] Moro liked 








ermine, and the Greek word for the animal, yadé», or 
‘yah, might be construed as a play on the name Gallerani. 

A good amount of space is devoted to the followers and 
imitators of Leonardo. Here the author in some detail 
makes the difference between Leonardo and his followers, 
clear, not only in technic, but in spirit as well. 

These two books are at different poles in the literature 
of the history of art. Where the one shows a lack of taste, 
the other shows a poorly trained eye. Where the former 
reveals an author with his facts and values not too well in 
hand, the latter shows an unscientific attitude, a tendency 
to let the merest suggestion of Leonardo stand as evidence 
of an original masterpiece. Yet the keen critic will find the 
latter book the more valuable. 

: Jerrold Holmes 
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